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ADVERTISBMimrT. 



Th« want of a syslem of Rhetoric upon a concue 
plan) and at an easy price, will, it is preaumedf 
render this little volume acceptable to ine public. 
To collect knowledge, which is scattered over a 
wide extent, into a small compass, if it has not the 
merit of ori^aUty, has at least the edvantaee of 
being useful. Many, who are terrified at the idea of 
travelling over a ponderous volume in search of 
information, will yet set out on a short journey in - 
pursuit of science with alacrity and profit. Those, 
for whom the following essays are principally 
intended, will derive peculiar benefit from the brevity 
with which they are conveyed. To youtli, who axe 
' 'a the rudiments of learning; whose t' 



eneaged ii 
and attenti 



jects ; every branch of science should be rendered 
as concise as possible. Hence the attention is not 
iatigued, nor tne memory overloaded. 

"fhai the knowledge of Rhetoric fonns a very 
material part of the education of a polite scholar^ 
must be universally allowed. Any attempt, there-' 
ibre, however imperfect, to make so useful an art 
more generally known, has claim to that praise 
which is the reward of good intention. Witti this 
the editor will be sufficiently satisfied; since being 
aervieeablc to others is the most agreeable method 
of becoming contented with ourselves. 

The arrangement of the questions, as in this edi- 
tion, is evidently more Convenient, than Ae plan oi 
facing them at Ote close of tlie lecture, the end of 
the book, or in a sepamte pamphlet. 



LECTURES ON RHETORIC. 



LECTURE I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

A PROPER acquaintance with the circle of liberal 
arts is reouisite to the study of Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres. To extend the icnowledge of them must be 
the first care of those who wish, either to write with 
reputation* or so to express themselves in public^ as to 
command attention. Among the ancients it was an 
essential principle, that the orator ought to be conver- 
sant iu every department of Jeaming. No ait indeed 
can be contrived which can stamp merit on a compo- 
sition, rich or splendid in expression, but barren or er- 
toneous in sentiment. Qratoiy, it is thie, has oAen 
been disgraced by attempts to establish a false crite- 
rion of its value. Writers have endeavoured to supply 
want of matter by graces of composition; and courted 
the tempotaiT applause of the ignorant instead of the 
lasting approbation of the discerning. But such impos- 
ture must DC short and transitoiy. The body and sub- 
stance of any vaiuabie composition must be formed of 
knowledge and science. Rhetoric completes the 
structure, and adds the polish; but firm and solid 
bodies only are able to receive it. 

. What is roquisitQ for the study of Rhetoric and Beile* 
Lettres ? — What must be the first care ? — What was an 
essohtial principle among the ancients? — What cannot 
art do ? — How has oratory been disgraced ? — What have 
writers attempted to do? — What will be the result of 
such imposture ? — Of what must tlie body and substance 
of any valuable composition be formed? — Wh*t does 
rhetcric do ? — What bodies only are atle to receive it ? 

1» • 



6 ZZTTBOBUCTION. 

Among the learned it has long been a contested, and 
remains still an undecided question, T^hether nature or 
art ccvMtribute most -to ward excellence in writing and 
discourse. Various may be the opinions with respect 
to the manner, in which art can most effectually fur- 
nish aid for suph a i)urpo8e ; and it were presumption 
to assert, that rhetorical rules, how just soever, are suf- 
ficient to form an orator. Private application and 
8tud]^» supposing natural genius to be lavourable, are 
certainly superior to any system of public instruction. 
But, tiiou^ rules and instructions cannot effect everr 
a^iag whjch is requisite, they m«j be of considerable 
use. If they cannot inspire genius, they can give it 
direction and assistance. If they cannot make bar- 
renness fhiitliil, they can correct redundancy. They 
present proper models for imitation ; they point out 
the principal beauties which ought to be studied, and 
the chief faults which ought to be avoided , and con- 
sequently, tend to enlighten taste, and to conduct ge-, 
niujs from unnatural deviations into its proper channel. 
Though they are incapable of producing great excel- 
lencies, they may at least serve to prevent considera- 
ble mistakes. 

In the education of youth, no object has appeared 
more important to wise men in every age, than to ex- 
cite in them an early relish for the entertainments of 
taste. From these to the dischaige of the higher and 
more important duties of life the transition is natural 
-and easy. Of those minds which have this elegant 
and liberal turn, the most pleasing hopes may be enter- 



What question has been long contested among the 
learned ? — ^What opinions may be various ? — ^What would 
be presumption to assert? — ^What is superior to any system 
of instruction ? — Are rules and instructions of an^ use ? 
—Of what use are tbey ' 

In the education of youth what has been an important 
object ? — ^How is the transition from this to the dischar^ 
or the more important duties of lifb f-*Of whom may 
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tained. On the contrary, entire insensibility to elo- 
quence, poetry, or any of the fine arts, may justly be 
considered as a bad symptom in youth ; and supposes 
them inclined to low gratifications, or capable oi being 
engaged only in the common pursuits of life. 

Improvement of taste seems to be more or less con- 
nected with every good and virtuous disposition. By 
giving frequent exercises to the tender and humane 
passions, a cultivated taste increases sensibility ; yet, 
at the same time, it tends to soften the more violent 
and angry emotions. 

Jngenuas didieisst fidditer artea 
EmoUit moregf nee nnit eate feroa. 

These polished arts have humanized mankind. 
6often'4 the rude and caltnM the bourtetous mind. 

Poetry, eloquence, and history, continually exhibit 
to our view those elevated sentiments and hiffh exam- 
ples, which tend to nourish in our minds public spirit, 
love of glory, contempt of external fortune, and admi- 
ration o? every thing truly great, noble, and illus- 
trious. 



pleasing hopes be entertained ? — ^What may be considered 
a bad symptom in youth ?---What does it suppose them f 
What is improvement of taste more or less connected 
with i* — ^What is said of poetry, eloquence, and history i 



LECTURE II. 

TASTE. 

Taste is ^ the power of receiving pleasure or pam 
froiii the beauties or deformities of nature and of art." 
it is a faculty common in some degree to all men. 
Through the circle of human nature, nothing is mote 
general, than the relish of beauty of one kind or 
other ; of what is orderly, proportioned, grand, har- 
monious, new, or sprightly. Nor does tGere prevail 
less ^nerally a disrelish of whatever is gross, dispro- 
portioned, disorderly, and discordant. In children the 
rudiments of taste appear venr early in a thousand in- 
stances ; in their partiality for r^ular bodies, their 
fondness ft>r pictures and statues, and their warm at- 
tachment to whatever is new or astonishing. The 
most stupid peasants receive pleasure from tales and 
ballads, and are delighted with the beautiful appear- 
ances of nature in the earth and heavens. Even in the 
deserts of America, where human nature appears in its 
most uncultivated stale, the savages have their orna- 
ments of dress, their war and their death songSi their 
harangues and their orators. The principles of taste 
n^ust therefore he deeply founded in the human mind. 
To have some discernment of beauty is no less essen- 
tial to man, than to possess the attributes of speech 
and reason. 

Though no human being can be entirely devoid of 
this faculty, yet it is possessed in very different de- 
grees. In some men only faint glimmerings of taste 
are visible ; the beauties which tney relish are of the 

What is the subject of this lecture f — What is taste ?•— 
Is it eommon to all men ?— ^What do men relish ?— What 
do. they disrelish ? — How do the rudiments of taste ap- 
pear in children ? — How does taste appear in peasants ?— 
How in savages ? — What must we conclude theroforo f 

How is this faculty possessed among men.' 
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coa!^st kind ; and of these they have only a weak 
and confused impression ; while m others, taste rises 
to an acute discernment, and a lively enjoyment of the 
most refined heauties. 

This inequality of taste amon^men is to be ascribed 
undoubtedly in part, to the different frame of their 
nafures ; to nicer org^ans, and more. delicate internal 
powers, with which some are endued beyond others ; 
yet it is owing still more to culture and education. 
Taste is certainly one of the most improvable faculties , 
of our nature. We may easily be convinced of the 
truth of this assertion, bv only reflecting on that im- 
mense superiority, i^hich education and improvement 
give to civilized, above barbarous nations, in refine- 
ment of taste ; and on thead vantage, which they give 
in the same nation, to those who have studied the libe- 
ral arts, above the rude and illiterate vulgar. 

Reason and good sense have so extensive an influ- 
ence on all the operations and decisions of taste, that 
a completely good taste may well be considered, as a 
power compounded of natural sensibility to beauty, 
and of improved understanding: To be satisfied of 
this, we may obser\'e, that the greater part of the pro- 
ductions of genius are no other than imitations of na- 
ture: representations of the characters, actions, or 
manners of men. Now the pleasure we experience 
from such imitations or representations, is founded on 
mere taste ; but to judge, whether they may be pro- 
perly executed, belongs to the understanding, which 
compares the copy with the original. 

In reading, for instance, the Eneid of Virgil, a great 
part of our pleasure arises from the proper conduct of 
the plan or story ^ from all the parts being joined to- 

To what is this inequfJIty of taste to be ascribed? 

Is taste an improvable faculty ? — How may we be con- 
▼inced of this ? 

What infloence do reason and good sense have upon 
tho operations and decisions of taste ?-i-How may we bo 
satisfied of this f— Illustrate. 
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getber with probability and due connection; ficQintlie 
adoption of the characters from nature, the corres- 
pondence of the sentioaents to the characters, and of 
the style to the sentiments. The pleasure, which is 
derived from a i>oem so conducted, is felt or enjoyed 
b^ taste, as an internal sense j but the discovery of 
this conduct in the poem is owing to reason ; and the 
more reason enables us to discover such propriety in 
the conduct, the greater will be our pleasure. 

The constituents of taste, when brought to its most 
perfect state, are two, delicacy and correctness. 

Delicacy of taste refers principally to the perfection 
of that natural isensibility, on which taste is founded. 
It implies those finer organs or powers, which enable 
us to discover beauties, that are concealed from a vul- 
gar eye. It is ju(^ed of by the same marks, that 
we employ in judging of the delicacy of an external 
sense. As the goodness of the palate js not tried by 
strong flavours, but by a mixture of ingredients, where, 
notwithstanding the confusion, we remain sensible of 
each ; So delicacy of internal taste appears, by a quick 
and lively sensibiliXy to its finest, most compounded, 
or most latent objects. 

Correctness of taste respects the improvement this 
faculty receives through its connection with the under- 
standing. A man of correct taste is one, who is never 
imposed on by counterfeit beauties ; who carries al* 
ways, iq his own mind, that standard of good sense^ 
which be employs in judging of every thing. He 
estimates with propriety thie relative merit of the 
several beauties which he meets in any work of ge- 
nius ; refers them to their proper classes ; assigns the 
principles, as far as they can be traced, whence their 



How many ariB the constituonts of ^aste ?— -What are 
they? . 

What does delicacy of taste refer to principally ?-^Whit 
does it ^mply ? — How is it judged of? 

What is correctness of t^ste f--Wh»t is ^ mM 9f 
correct taste ? ' 
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power of pleasing id derived ; and is pleased himself pre- 
cisely in tnat de^ee, in which he ought, and no Bipre. 
Taste is certainly not an arbitrary principle, which 
is subject to the fancy of every individual, and which 
admits no criterion for determining, whether it be true 
or false. Its foundation is the same in every human 
mind. It is built upon sentiments and perceptions, 
which are inseparable from our nature ; and which 
generally operate with the same uniformity as our 
other intellectual principles. Whea these sentiments 
are pelrverted by ignorance or prejudice, they may be 
rectified by reason. Their sound and natural state is 
finally determined by comparing them with the gene- 
ral taste of mankind. Let men declaim as much as 
they please, concerning the caprice and uncertainty of 
taste ; it is found by experience, that there are beau- 
ties, which, if displayed in a proper light, have power 
to command lasting and universal admiration. In 
eveiT composition, what interests the imagination, and 
touches the heart, gives pleasure to all ages and na- 
tions. There is a certainf string, which being properiy 
stnick, the human heart is so made, as to accord to it. 
Hence the universal testimony, which the most im- 
proved nations of the earth, through a long series of 
ages, have concurred to bestow on some few works of 
genius ; such as the Iliad of Homer, and the £neid' 
of Vii^il. Hence the authority which such woiks 
have attained, as standards of poetical composition ; 
since by them we are enabled to collect, what the 
sense of mankind is, with respect to those beauties, 
which give them the highest pleasure, and which there- 
Is taste an arbitrary principle ? 

Is its foundation the same in every mind ?^-What is it 
built upon? — ^How do they operate ? — How may these 
sentiments be rectified when perverted? — ^How is their 
sound and natural state determined ? — ^What xaay men 
do ?i — What is found by experience ? 

What is adduced in proof of this ? — ^What may authority 
or prejudice do ? — |Iow are his faults discovered ? — ^Whai 
Is seen f — What dees time da ? 



1^ CRITICISM. 

fore, ^tiy ought to exhibit. Authority or prejudice 
may, in one ace or country, give a short lived reputa* 
tion to an iiKufferent poet, or a bad artist ; but when 
foreigners or posterity examine his works, his faults 
are discovered, and the genuine taste of human nature 
IS seen, l^ime overthrows the illusions of opinion, 
but establishes the decisions of nature. 



LECTURE III. 

CRITICISM.— GENIUS.— PLEASURES OF 
TASTE.— SUBLIMIT Y IN OBJECTS. 

True criticism is the application of taste and of 
eood sense to the se^ral fine arts. Its design is to 
distinguish, what is beautiful, and what is faultjr, in 
eveiT performance. From particular instances it as- 
cends to general principles, and gradually forms rules 
or conclusions concerning the several kinds of beauty 
in works of genius. 

Criticism is an art founded entirely on experience ; 
on the observation of such beauties as have been 
found to please mankind most generally. For exam- 
ple, Aristotle's rules concerning the uhity of action in 
dramatic and epic composition, were not first disco- 
vered by logical reasoning, and then applied to 
poetry ; but they were deduced from the practice of 
Homer and Sophocles. They were founded upon ob- 
serving the superior pleasure which we derive from 
the relation of an action, which is one and entire, lie- 
yond what we receive from the relation of scattered 
and unconnected facts. 



What is the subject of this loctun ?— What i» triM 
*ritici«m ?— What is its design ? — ^How does it aaeeadf 
What does it gradually form f 

What is criticism founded on ?-«*Esiua[Hple ? 



A superior ge'hius, indeecl, wHI of fiimself, ulnfn*' 
stnictea, compose in such mahnj&r as h agreeably- 16 
t^e most important ruies of criticism ; for, as tbci^ 
rules are founded in nature, nature will ueqiieritb^ sug- 
gest them in practice. Hbmer was acquaitiYea wfm 
ik) systeitt of the art of j^oetry. Guided Wjr ^^iiis 
alone, he composed in verse a riegular stoir, wBicK all 
suceeedif^ a^es have admired. Thisi however, m 
no aii^ument against the uisefulrie'ss of cWtibism. Fj^ 
since no human genius is perfeciti^ there is no Writer 
who may not receive assistance from cntical oliierva- 
tions upon the beauties and faults of thoste who have 
gone before him. No rules indeed can supply the de- 
fects of genius, or inspire it, where it is wanting ; but' 
they may often guide it into its proper channel ; tiiey 
may correct its extravagancies, am teach it (he liiost 
just and pro|)er imitation of nature. Critical rule!^ are 
intended chiefly to point out the faults, which otigiit 
to be avoided. We must be indebted to nature ibr me 
production of eminent beauties. 

Genius is a word which in coinraon acceptation ex- 
tends much farther than to objects of taste. It signi- 
fies that talent oi* aptitude which we receive from 
nature, in order to excel in any one thing wbatevet. 
A man is said to have a genius tor mathematks a& well 
as a genius for poetry; a genius for war, for politi<^ 
or for any mechanical employment. 
' Genius may be greatly improved bj^art and study j 
but by them alone it cannot oe acquired. As it is a 
higher faculty than taste, it is ever, accorcHi^ to the - 
conomon frugality of nature, more liihited ia the spherii' 



What is said of a superior genius ? — ^What is said of 
^raer ?<— Why is this no arg^nnenf against thti Utfefifli-' 
n^s of criticism? — ^What ca'nnot rute» do ?r*-W1iat' miiy^ 
Hmy do? — Wliattire they intended fbr cMefly? — ^Ppr whwP 
must v^e be Indebted to nature ? 

What IS gemni^ . :• * ^ 

How may it be imprbved ?~Can it fcfei^ abqttired' W 

these .'^£^0^ doeii it dflfei^ fidih'taistiJf-'iWliat^ !<«»«»' 
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of its operatioDS. There are persons, not unfrequently 
to be met, who have an excellent taste in several of 
the polite arts ; such as music, poetry, painting, and 
eloquence ; but an excellent performer in all these 
arts is venr seldom found ; or rather is not to be look- 
ed for. A universal genius, or one who is equally and 
indifferently inclined toward several different profes- 
sions and arts, is not likely to excel in any. Although 
there may be some few exceptions, yet in general it 
is true, that, when l^e mind is wholly directed toward 
some one object exclusively of others, there is tlie 
fairestprospect of eminence in that, whatever it may 
lie. Extreme heat can be ]:>roduced only when the 
rays converge to a single point. Young persons are 
highly interested in this remark ; since it may teach 
them to examine with care, and to pursue with ardour^ 
that path, which nature has marked out for their pecu- 
liar exertions. 

: The nature of taste, the *nature and importance of 
criticism, and the distinction between taste and genius, 
being thus explained ; the sources of the pleasures of 
taste shall next be considered. Here a very extensive 
field is opened ; no less than all the pleasures of the 
imagination, as they are generally called, whether 
aJSbraed us by natural objects, or by imitations and 
descriptions of them. It is not, however, necessaiy 
to the purpose of the oresent work, that all these be 
examined fully ; the pleasure which we receive from 
discourse or writing being the principal object of 
them. Our design is to give some opening into the 
pleasures of taste in general, and to insist more parti- 
cularly upon sublimit and bekuty. 

9Jre not unfrequontly to be met with ? — ^What is said of 
a universal genius ? — When is there the fairest prospect 
of eminence in any one object? — Illustrate. — Who ars 
interested in this remark ? — Why ? 

WEat has been explained ? — ^What it next tc be eon- 
odftied ?•— ^What field is here opened? — ^What is not 
necfM|fs^?-JWhat then is the.^le«gtt of the author i 
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We are far from havin*;^ yet attained any sj^m 
concerning this subject. A regular inquiiy into it Vas 
first attempted by Mr. Addison, in his essay on the 
Pleasures of the Imagination. By him these pleasures 
are ranged under three beads, beauty, grandeur, and 
novelty. His speculations on this subject, if not re- 
markably profound, are verjr beautiful and entertain- 
ing; and lie has the merit of having discovered a 
track, which vi'^as before untrodden. Since his time 
the advances, made in this part of philosophical criti- 
cism, are not considerable ; which is owing, doubtless, 
to that thinness and subtil ty which are discovered to 
be properties of all the feelings of taste. It is diffi- 
cult to enumerate the several objects which give 
pleasure to taste; it is more difficult to define all 
those, which have been discovered, arid to range them 
hi proper classes ; and, when we would proceed fur^ 
ther, and investigate the efficient causes of the plea- 
sure which we receive from such objects, here we 
find ourselves at the greatest loss. For example, we 
all learn by experience, that some figures of bodies 
appear more beautiful than others ; on further inquiiy 
we discover that the regularity of some figures, and 
the graceful variety of others, are the foundation of 
the beauty which we discern in them ; but, when we 
endeavour to go a step beyond this, and inqoire, why 
regularity and variety pn')duce in our minds the sen- 
sation ot beauty ; any reason^ we can assign, is ex- 
tremely imperfect. Those first principles of internal 
sensation, nature appears to have studiously con- 
cealed. 

It is some consolation, however, th^t, although the 
efficient cause is obscure, the final cause of those sen* 

-w I ■ '' i-L I — I n 

What are we far from having attained ? — ^Who Bnt 
attempted a regular inquiry into the subject ? — How did 
he range tliesa pleasures ? — What is said of his specula- 
tions? — ^Wliat haVe been the advances in this subject since 
his time .'—What is it owing to ?— Example ? 

What is said of the efScient causeof these seasationa?— 
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saAxiB lies commonly' more open ; and bene we raust 
ooterve tbe strong impression, which the powers of 
4a8te and imagination are calculated to give U9 of tbe 
beoerolence o? our Creator. By these powers be hath 
widely enlaiged the sphere of the pleasures of human 
life ; and those too of a kind the most pure and inno- 
cent. IThe necessaiy purposes of lile might have 
been answered, though our senses of seeing and hear- 
ing had onl^ served to distinguish external obiects, 
without giving us any of those refined and delicate 
sensations of oeauty and erandeur, with which we 
arc now so much deligbtea.- 

The pleasure, whicn arises from sublimity or gran- 
deur, deserves to be fully considered ; because it ha3 
a character more precise and distinctly marked, than 
any other of tbe pleasures of the imagination, and be- 
cause it coincides more directly with our main sub- 
ject. The simplest form of external grandeur is seen 
m tbe vast and boundless prospects presented to us 
by nature ; such as widely extended plains, of which 
the eye can find pp limits ; the firmament of heaven ; 
or tbe boundless expanse of the ocean. All vastness 
produces the impression of sublimity. Space, how- 
frver extended in Ijength, makes not so strong an inVf 
pxe^sion, as height or depth. Though a boundless 
-plain is a grand object ; yet a lofty mountain to which 
..we look up9 or an awful precipice or tower, whence 
.yre look, down on objects below, is still more so. Tbe 
excessive grandeur of the firmament arises from its 
height, added to its boundless extent ; and that of the 
ocean, not from its extent alone, but from the continual 
motion and irresistible force of that mass of waters. 



What of the final cause ? — ^\Vhat impression are they 
calculated to give? — ^Explain. 

What deserves fully to bo considered ? — ^Why ? — ^Wher^ 
18 seen the simplest form of external grandeur ? — ^What 
impression does vastness produce? — ^What is said of 
space ? — ^Examples ? — What does the excessive grandeur 
4»f the fiimament arise from ?^ What tbe oc«an ?— What 
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Wherever space is concerned, it is evident that ampli- 
tude, or greatness of extent, in one dimension or o&er, 
is necessary to grandeur. Remove all bounds from 
"any object, and you immediatelv render it sublime. 
Hence infinite space, endless numoers, and eternal du-, 
ration, fill the mind with great ideas. 

The most copious source of sublime ideas seems to 
be derived from the exertion of great power and force. 
Hence the grandeur of earthquakes and burning 
mountains ; c3* great conflagrations ; of the bokterous 
ocean ; of the tempestuous storm ; of thunder and 
bgbtning : and of all the unusual violence of the ele- 
ments. A stream which glides along gently within its 
banks, is a beautiful object ; but, when it rushes down 
with the impetuosity and noise of a torrent, it imme- 
diately becomes a sublime one. A race horse is 
viewed with pleasure ; but it is the war horse, "whose 
neck is clothed with thunder," tliat conveys grandeur 
in its idea. The engagement of two powerful ar- 
mies, as it is the highest exertion of human strength, 
combines various sources of the sublime ; and has con- 
secjuently been ever considered as one of the most 
striking and magnificent spectacles which can be 
either presented tb the eye, or exhibited to the imar 
gination in description. 

All ideas of the solemn and awful kind, and even 
bordering on the terrible, tend greatly to assist the 
sublime ; such as darkness, solitude, and silence. 
The firmament, when filled with stars, scattered in 
infinite numbers and with splendid prbfasioDy strikes 



is necessary to grandeur where space is concerned ?— ^ 
Hovf do you render an object sublime ?*— What fills the 
miij(l*with great ideas ? 

Whence is the most copious source of sublime tdeaA- 
derived from ? — Examples .^—- What is said of a stream f 
Of a race horse ?-^Of tfie war horse ? — The engage? 
ment of two powerful armies ? 

What tends gready to assist the sublime ?— Pucb at 
what ? — Examples. 

2* 
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t|te iputfrinati[oB yriXh more awful sprndeur, thian vifb^n 
vre beW^ it enligbtened by all the splendour of the 
i^urv The deep sound of a great bell, or the stril^iqg 
of a i^reat clock. Is at any tiine grand and awful ; but, 
"when beard amid the silence and stillness of night, 
they become doubly so. Darkness i^ very generally 
ap]?ll^4 for adding sublimity to all our ideas of the 
l^ity^ " He maketb darkness bis pavilion ; be dwell- 
etb m. the thick cloud." Thus Miltoi 



-How ofl amid 



T^i'ck c)nad8 and dark does Heaven*8 all ruling Sire 
GbocHK to reside, his glory iinobscured ; 
And with the majeaty of darkaeas round 
Circles bis throne — 

Obscurity is favourable to the sublime. The de- 
scriptions given us of appearances of supernatural be- 
mgs, carry some sublimity ; though the conception, 
.'VT&ch th6y afford us, be confused and indistinct. 
Their sublimity arises from the ideas, which they al«- 
Vays convey, of superior power and might connected 
'with awful obscurity. No ideas, it is evi^nt, are so 
sublime, as those aerived from the Supreme Being, 
the most unknpwn, yet the greatest of all objects ; 
tbjB ipfinitjy of whose nature, and the eternity of whose 
duration, added to the omnipotence of his power, 
though they surpass our conceptions, yet exalt them 
tp, Ae. highest. 

Disor(&r is also very compatible with grandeur; 
n^y, frequently heightens it. Few things which are 
^xaptly regular and methodical, appea;! sublime. We 
^e'the limits on every side j we feel ourselves con.-^ 
fined ; there is no room for any considerable exertion 
of the mind. Though exact proportion of parts enters 
ofien into the beautiful, it is much disregarded in the' 
sabtuQi?. A great mass of rocks, thrown togetheLbj* 
the hand of nature with wildness and confusion, strikes 
the mind with mora grandeur, than if they had been 
adjusted to each other with the most ac(;urate sym-. 
na^tiy. . ' [ \ 

SJ^ '^-"5*^^*?^ obgcurity ?-rOf the Supreme Being.' 
-^What is aaid of disorder ? — Example. 
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Theie jet remains one class of sublime oIh^o^ to 
b^ mentioned, which may be termed the moral ofs^ea- 
timental subh'me, arisinjg^ from certain exertions of the 
mtiid ; from certain aflfections and actions of our fej- 
low-creatures. These will be tbund to be chiefly pf 
that class which comes under the name of Enagnanirqity 
or heroism, and they produce an efiect veiy similar tp 
what is produced by a view of grand objects in nar 
ture, filling the mind with admiration, and raising \t 
above itgelf. Wherever in some critical and dar^ergq^ 
situation, we behold a man uncommonly intrej^iqA an4 
resting solely upon hjmself ; superior to passion an^ 
to fear ; animated by some great principle to conten^p^ 
of popular opinion, of selfish interest, of dangers, ©<• 
of de^th ; we are there struck with a sense of thi^ 
sublime. Thus Porus, when taken by Alexandeiv 
after a eallant defence, being asked in what manner 
he would be treated, answered, "Like a king;" an4 
Caesar, chiding the pilot, who was afraid to set out 
with him in a storm, "Quid times? Caesarem vehis,*^ 
are good instances of the sentimental sublime. 

The sublime in naturaJ, and in moral objects, is pre- 
sented to us in one view, and compared tc^ether^^iq 
the following beautiful passage of Akeuside's Pleat: 
sures of the Imagination. 

Look Uieiv abroad tliroiigb nature to the raag» 
Of planets, suns, and adamantine spheres, 
Wheeling, unshaken, through the void immense ! 
And speadc, O man ; does this capacious soene, 
With half that kindling majesty, dilate 
Thy strong conception, as when Brutus rose 
Refulgent from the stroke of Csesar's fate 
Amid the crowd of patriots; and his arm 
Aloft extending, Uke eternal Jove, 
When guilt brings down the thunder, calPd alnad 
On Tulty's name, and shook his cribisou steel, 
And bade the father of his country hail ! 
For kt ! the tyrant prostrate on the dust! 
And Rome again is free. 

What is the next class of sublime objects to be men- 
tione4 ? — Of what class will they be found chiefly ?— 
What effect do they produce ? 

Examples ?— -Cite tlie passag^e from Akensid^e. 
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It has been imagined by an ingenious author, that 
terror is the source of the sublime ; and that no objects 
have this character, but' such as produce impressions 
of pain and danger. Many terrible objects are indeed 
highly sublime ; nor does grandeur refuse alliance 
with the idea of danger. But the sublime does not 
consist wholly in modes of danger and pain. In many 
grand objects, there is not the least comcidence with 
terror : as in the magnificent prospect of widely ex- 
tended plains, and of the stariT" firmament ; or in the 
moral (dispositions and sentiments which we commu- 
nicate with high admiration. In man^r painful and 
terrible objects also it is evident, there is no sort of 
grandeur. The amputation of a limb, or the bite of 
a snake, is in the highest degree terrible ; but they 
are destitute of all claim whatever to sublimity. It 
seems just to allow, that mighty force or power, ■v'ehe- 
ther attended by terror or not, whether employed in 
protecting or afarming us, has a better title, than any 
thing yet mentioned, to be the fundamental quality of 
the sublime. There appears to be no sublime object, 
into the idea of which strength and force either enter 
not directly, or are not at least intimately associated, 
by conducting our thoughts to some astonishing power 
as concerned in the production of the object. 



What has been imagined by an ingonious author ?— 
What is said in respect to this sentiment ? — ^What is sai^ 
of mighty force and power ? 
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LECTURE IV. 

flUBLIMITY IN WRITINO. 

Ti|E foundation of the sublime in composition roust 
always be laid in the nature of the object described. 
Urjess it be such an object, as, if presented to our 
siffht, if exhibited to us in reality, would excite ideas 
or thalf elevating, that awful and magnificent kind, 
which we call sublime ; the description, howev«r 
finely drawn, is not entitled to be placed under this 
class. ^ This excludes all objects, which are mexely 
beautiful, fcay? or elegant, cesides, the object must 
not' only m itself be sublime, but it nauat be placed 
before us in such a light, as is best calculated to give 
us a clear aqd full impression of it ; It must be de- 
scribed with strength, conciseness, and simplicity. 
This depends qhiefly upon the lively impression, 
which the poet or orator has of the object, which be 
exhibits ; and upon his bejng deeply aSected and ani- 
mated by the sublime idea which ne would ccaivc^. 
If his own feeling be languid, he can never inspire his 
reader with any strong emotion. Instances, which on 
this subject are extremely necessary, will clearly show 
the importance of all these requisites. 

It is chiefly among ancient authors, that we are to 
look for the most striking instances of the sublime. 
The early ages of the world, and the uncultivated 
state of society, were peculiarly favourable tob the 
emotions of sublimity. The genius of men was then 

What in the subject of this lecture ? 

In what must the foundation of the sublime in compo- 
rilion be lud P — What must be the object ?— What obJ99ts 
does this exclude ? — How placed before us ? — ^How des- 
cribed — ^What does this depend on ? 

Where must we look for instances chiefly of the sub- 
lime? — What were favourable to sublime emotions?—- 
What was then the genius of men ?— Meeting continually 
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very prone to admiration and astonishment. Meeting 
continually new and Strang objects, their imagination 
was kept glowii^, and their passions were often raised 
to the utmost. They thought and ex|ressed them- 
selves boldly without restraint. In the progress of 
society, the genius and manners of men have under- 
gone a change more favourable to accuracy, than to 
strength or sublimity. Of all writings, ancient or 
modern, the sacred scriptures afford the most striking 
instances of the sublime. In them the descriptions of 
the Supreme Being are wonderfully noble, both from 
the grandeur of the object, and the manner of repre- 
senting it. What an assemblage of awful and sublime 
ideas is presented to us in that passage of the eigh- 
teenth Psalm, where an appearance of the Almighty 
is described ! " In my distress I called upon the Lord ; 
he heard my voice out of his temple, and my cry 
came before him. Then the earth shook and trem- 
bled ; the foundations of the hills were moved ; be • 
cause he was wroth. He bowed the heavens and 
came down, and darkness was under his feet ; and he , 
did rid ride ujjon a cherub, and did fly ; yea, he did 
fly upon the wings of the wind. He made darkness 
his secret place ; his pavilion round about him were 
dark waters and thick clouds of the sky." The cir- 
cumstances of darkness and terror, are here applied 
with propriety and success, for heightening the sub- 
lime. 

The celebrated instance, given by Longinus, from 
Mq^es, ^*God said, let there be light ; and there was 
light," belongs to the true sublime ; and its sublimity 

with what ? — How did they think and express themselves? 
— What has taken place in the progress of society ? — 
What affords the most striking instances of the sablime? 
—What is said of the descriptions ef the Snpreme Being? 
— ^What example is presented in the I8th Psalm ? — ^What 
peculiar circumstances here heighten the sublime ? 

What is the celebrated instance given by Longinus from 
Moses ? — What does its sublimity arise &om f — What is 
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arises from the strong conception it conveys, of an effort 
of power, producing its effect, with the utmost speed 
ana facility. A similar thought is magnificently ex- 
panded, in the following passage of Isaiah ; chap. 
xxiv. 24. 27, 28. " Thus saith the Lord, thy Redeem- 
er, and he that formed thee from the womb ; I am the 
Lord, that maketh all things ; that stretcheth forth the 
heavens alone ; that spreadeth abroad the earth by 
myself; that saith to the deep, be dry, and I will dry 
up thy rivers ; that saith to Cvrus, he is my shephera, 
and shall perform all my pleasure ; even saying to 
Jerusalem, thou shalt be built ; and to the temple, thy 
foundation shall be laid." 

Homer has in all ages been universally, admired for 
sublimity; and he is indebted for much of his gpran- 
deur, to that native and unaffected simplicity, which 
characterizes his manner. , His descriptions of con- 
flicting armies ; the spirit, the fire, the rapidity, which 
he throws into his battles, present to eveiy reader of 
the .Iliad, frequent instances of sublime writing. The 
majesty of his warlike ^scenes, is often heightened in 
a high decree, by the intjoduction of the gods. In 
the twentieth book, where all the gods take part in 
the engagement, according as they severally favour 
either the Grecians or the Trojans, the noet appears 
to put forth one of his highest efforts, and the descrip- 
tion rises into the most awful magnificence. All na- 
ture appears in commotion. Jupiter thunders in the 
heavens ; Neptune strikes the earth with his trident ; 
the ships, the city, and the mountains shake ; the earth 
trembles to its centre ; Pluto starts from his throne, 
fearing, lest tiie secrets of the infernal regions should 
be laid open to the view of mortals. We shall tran- 
scribe Mr. Pope's translation of this passage ; which, 
though inferior to the original, is highly animated and 
sublime. 



the example fTom«Isuiah ? 

What is said of Komer?— To what is he indebted for 
much of his grandeur? — Examples.— Cite the passage 
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Botf when tiie powerti deaeemiins sureird tbe iUgltt» 
Then tuomit roee, fiorce rnge, and psle alight. 
Now throogb the trembling shores Minerva calk, 
And now she Urauden from tlie Grecian walls. 
Uaxsy hovering o'er his TrGf , his Cerror shrouds, 
In i^niy tempests, and a H%ht or clouds ; 
Now tiirough each Trojan heart he fury pours 
With voice divine, from (lion's topmost towers; 
Above the sire of gods his thunder rolls, 
And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles. 
Beneath, stem Neptune shaices tiie solid grotmdf 
The fiirests wave', the mountains nod around ; 
Through all her summits tremble Ida's woods. 
And lh)m their soarces boil her hundred floods: 
Tmv*s turrets totter on the rocking plain, 
And the toes*d navies beat the heaving main; 
2>e0p in the dismal region of tlie dead 
The infernal monarch rear'd his horrid bead, 
Leap'd from his throne, lest Neptune's arm slM>ald lliy 
His daric dominions open to the day. 
And pout in light on Pluto's drear abodes, 
Abhorr'd by men, and dreadfUl e'en to god** 
Such wars the immortals wage; such horrors rend 
The world's vast concave, when the gods contend. 

Conciseness and simplicity will eVer be found essen 
t!al to sublime writing. Simplicity is properly op- 
posed to studied and profuse ornament ; ana concise- 
ness to superfluous expression. It will easily ai>pear, 
why a defect either in conciseness or simplicity, is 
jjeculiarly hurtful to the sublime. The emotion, ex- 
cited in the mind by some great or noble object, raises 
it considerably above its common pitch. A species 
of enthusiasm is produced, extremely pleasing, while 
it lasts ; but the mind is tending every moment to sink 
into its ordinary state. When an author has brought 
US, or is endeavouring to bring us into this state, if he 
i^iultiply words unnecessarily; if he deck the sublime 
o})ject on all sides with glittering ornaments ; nay, if 
he throw in any one decoration, which falls in the 
least below the principal image ; that moment be 
dhanges the key ; he relaxes the tension of the mind ; 

from Pope's translation of the Iliad ? 

What ifl essential to sublime writinj;? — ^What in tim-' 
plicity opposed toi' — ^What conciseness ?~^Show how a' 
dbfect either in conciseness or simplicity is peculiarly 
burtful to the sublime. 
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AH Iter orl^nal biightnen, nor npuear'd 
l^eas, than Archangel ruiii'd, and ibe excen. 
Of fflory obsciircd ; aa when the? sun new risen, 
IxMMcs through I he horizontal misty air, 
Sriorn of his beams ; or, ftom behind the moon, 
In dim eclipse, disastron? twilight sheds 
On half (he nations, and witli fear of chani^ 
Perplexes monarchs. Darken'd so, yet ahone 
Above them aU the Archangel. 

Here various sources of the sublime are joined to- 
fetbcr; the principal object superiativel^ great; a 
high, superior nature, fallen indeed, but raising itself 
against distress ; the grandeur of the principal object 
heightened by connecting it with so noble an idea, as 
that of the sun suffering an eclipse ; this picture, 
shaded with all those images of change and trouble, 
of darkness and terror, which coincide so exquisitely 
with the sublime emotion ; and the whole expressed 
in a style and versification easy, natural, and simple, 
but magnificent. 

Beside simplicity and conciseness, strength is es- 
sentially necessary to sublime writing. Strength of 
description proceeds, in a great measure, from con- 
ciseness ; but it implies something more, namely, a 
judicious choice of circumstances in the description ; 
such as will exhibit the object in its full ana most 
striking point of view. For, every object has seve- 
ral faces, By which it may be presented to us, ac- 
cording to tne circumstances with which we surround 
it ; and it will appear superlatively sublime, or not, 
in proportion as these circumstances are happily 
chosen, and of a sublime kind. In this, the great art 
of the writer consists ; and indeed the principal diffi- 
culty of sublisie description. If the description be 
too general and divested of circumstances, the object 
is shown in a faint light, and makes a feeble impres- 
sion, or no impression, on the reader. At the same 

Besides simplicity, &c. what next is necessary to suK- 
lime writing ? — What does rtrength of description pro- 
ceed from in a great measure ? — ^What does it imply ^— 

Illustrate. 
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time, if any trivial or improper circumstances be min- 
gled^ the whole is degraded. 
. The nature of that emotion, which is aimed at by 
sublime description, admits no mediocrity, and cannot 
subsist in a middle state ; but must either highly tran- 
sport us ; or, if unsuccessful in the execution, leave us 
exceedingly diggusted. We attempt to rise with th^ 
writer ; the imagination is awakened, and put upon 
the stretch ; but it ou^ht to be supported ; and, if in 
the midst of its effort it be deserted unexpectedly, it 
falls with a painful shock. When Milton, in his bat- 
tle of the angels, describes them, as tearing up moun- 
tains, and throwing'them at one another ; there are in 
his description, as IVfr. Addison has remarked, no cir- 
cumstances, but what are truly sublime : 

From their foundations loosening to and fro, 
' Tlie>; plack*d the seated hills with all their load, 
' Rocks, wawn, woods ; and by the shaggy tops 

UpUIUng bore them with their hands.-; 

This idea of the giants throwing the mountains^ 
which is in itself so grand, Claudian renders burlesque 
and ridiculous, by $e single circumstance of one of 
his giants, with the mountain Ida upon his shoulders, 
and a river, which flowied from the mountain, running 
down the giant^s back, as he held it up in that posture. 
Vireil, in his description of Mount Etna, is guilty of a 
slight inaccuracy oi this kind. After several magni- 
ficent images, tbe poet concludes with personifying 
the mountain under this figure, 



-" Enictans viscera cum gemitu'*- 



" belching up its bowels with a groan ;" which, by 
making the mountain resemble a sick or drunken peiv 
son, degrades the majesty of the description. The 
debasing effect of this idea will appear hi a stronger 
lighty from observing what figure it makes in a poem 

^^•^—•^-^M I I I ■ I I i , " 

• What admits of no mediocrity ? — Illustrate. — ^Example 
How does Claudian render this ridiculous ? — How ha« 
Virgil been guilty of an inaccuracy of this kind ? — ^How 
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cf Sir Richard Blackmore ; who, through an extrava- 
gant perversity of taste, selected it for the principal 
circumstance m his description ; and tliereby, as Dr. 
Arbuthnot humorously observes, represented the 
mountain as in a fit of the choiic. 

Etna and all the burning mountains find 
Their kindled storeSf^ with inbred storms of wind, 
Blown up to rage, and roaring out complain, 
As tQm with inward gripes and torturing pain ; 
Labouring, they cast their dreadful vomit round, 
And with their melted bowels spread the ground. 

Such instances show how much the sublime depends 
upon a proper selection of circumstances ; ana withr 
how great care every circumstance must be avoided, 
which, by approaching in the smallest degree to the 
mean, or even to the gay or trifling, changes the tone 
of the emotion. 

What is commonly called the sublime style, is for 
the most part a very bad one, and has no relation what- 
ever to the true sublime. Writers are apt to imagine, 
that splendid words, accumulated epithets, and a cer- 
tain swelling kind ol expression, by rising above what 
is customary or vulgar, constitutes the sublime ; yet 
nothing is in reality more false. In genuine instances 
of sublime writing, nothing of this kind appears. 
*? God said, let there be light ; and there was light." 
This is striking and sublime , but put it into what is 
commonly called the sublime style ; " The Sovereign 
Arbiter of nature, by the potent energy of a single 
word, commanded the light to exist ;" and, as Boileau 
justly observed, the style is indeed raised, but the 
thought is degraded. In general, it may be observed, 
that the sublime lies in the thought, not in the expres- 
sion ; and, when the thought is really noble, it will 

does this also appear in a poem by Sir K. Blackmore ? 

What do such instances show f 

What is said of what is commonly called the sliblime' 
style ? — ^What are writers apt to imagine ? — Is this false ? 
.—Does this appear in genuine instances of sublime writ- 
ing ?— Examples.— ^Remarks. — ^In general, where does the 
fublime lie i 
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generally clothe itself in a native majesty of Ian- 
guage. 

The faults, opposite to the sublime, are principally 
ti¥o, the frigid and the bombast. The frigid consists 
in degrading an object or sentiment, which is sublime 
in itself, by a mean conception of it ; or by a weak, 
low, or puerile description of it. This betrays entire 
absence, or, at least, extreme poverty of genius. The 
bombast lies in forcing a common or trivial object out 
of its rank, and in labouring to raise it into the sub- 
lime ; or, in attempting to exalt a sublime object be- 
yond all natural bounds. 



LECTURE V. 
BEAUTY AND OTHER PLEASURES OF TASTE. 

Beauty, next to sublimifv, affords the highest plea- 
sure to the imagination, llie emotion which it raises 
is easily distinguished from that of sublimity. It is 
of a calmer kind ; more gentle and soothing ; does not 
elevate the mind so much, but produces a pleasing se- 
renity. Sublimity excites a feeling, too violent to be 
lasting; the pleasure proceeding from beauty, admits 
lon^^r duration. It extends also to a much greater 
vanety of objects than sublimity ; to a variety indeed 
so ^at, that the sensations wbich beautiful objects 
excite, differ exceedingly, not in degree onljr, but also 
in kind, from each other. Hence no word is used in 
a more undetermined signification thaa beauty. It is 
applied to almost every external object, vKhich pleases 

• What are the faults oppobite to the suhlime ? — What 
does the frigid consist in ? — What does this betray f — ^In 
what does Uie bombast lie ? 

What is the subject of this lecture ? 
What is said of beauty as one of the sources of thd 
pleasures of taste f 

3* 
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the eye or the ear ; to mamr of the graces of writing ; 
to several dispositions of tne mind ; naj, to some ob- 
jects of abstract science. We speak frequently of a 
oeautiful tree or flower ; a beautiful poem ; a beauti- 
ful character; and a beautiful theorem in mathe- 
matics. 

Colour seems to afford the simplest instance of 
beauty. Association of ideas, it is probable, has some 
influence on the pleasure, which we receive from 
colours. Green, for example, may appear more beau- 
tiful, from being connected in our ideas with rural - 
scenes and prospects ; white, with innocence ; blue, 
with the serenity of the sky. Independently of as- 
sociations of this sort, all that we can farther observe 
respecting colours is, that those, chosen for beauty, 
are commonly delicate, rather than ^larinff . Such are 
the feathers of several kinds of birds, the leaves of 
flowers, and the fine variation of colours shown by the 
sky, at the rising and setting of the sun. 

Figure opens to us ft>rms of beauty more complex 
and diversified. Regularity first offers itself as a 
source of beautjr. By a regular figure is meant one, 
which we perceive to be formed according to some 
certain rule, and not left arbitrary or loose in the con- 
struction of its parts. Thus a circle, a square, a tri- 
angle, or a hexagon, gives pleasure to the eye by its 
regularity, as a beautiful figure ; yet a certain grace- 
ful variety is found to be a much more powerful prin- 
ciple of beauty. Regularity seems to appear beauti- 
ful to us chiefly, if not entirely, on account of its sue- 
festine the ideas of fitness, propriety, and use, which 
ave always a more intimate connection with orderly 
and proportioned forms, than those which appear not 
constructed according to any certain rule. X^ature, 
who is the most graceful artist, hath, in all her oma- 
menfal works, pursued variety with an apparent neg- 

How does colour afford an instance of beauty ? — ^£:r 
amples. 
Hove does figure ? — Examples. 
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lect of regularity. CabinetSy^oorSy and. win 
made after a regular form, in dubesand paralU 
with exact proportion of parts ; and thus foir 
please the eye, for this just reason, thatybeir. 
of use, they are by such figures better adaptc 
ends for which they were designed, fiut 
flowers, and leaves are full* of variety and d< 
A straight canal is an insipid figure, when co 
with the meanders of a nver. Cones and p^ 
have their degree of beauty ; but trees, gro^ 
their natural wilderness, have infinitely more 
than when trimmed into pyramids and cones, 
apartments of a house must be disposed witl 
larity for the convenience of its inhabitants ; 
garden, which is intended merely for beauty, 
pe extremely disgusting, if it had as much unif< 
and order as a dwelling house. 

Motion affords another source of beauty, d 
from figure. Motion of itself is pleasii^ : and I 
in motion are, *' caeteris paribus," universally prel 
to those at rest. Only gentle motion, however, be : 
to the beautiful ; for when it is swift, or very p< i 
ful, such as that of a torrent, it partakes of the sub i 
The motion of a bird gliding through the air is e: 
sitely beautiful ; but the swiftness with which 1 j 
ning darts through the sky, is magnificent and ;i 
nishin^. Here it is necessary to observe, that 
sensations of sublime and beautiful are not ali^* 
distinfl'uished by very distant boundaries ; but 
capalile in matiy instances of approaching towj 
each other. Thus, a gentle running stream is on 
the most beautiful objects in nature ; but as it sw 
gradually into a creat river, the beautiful by degi 
IS lost in the sublime. A ypung tree is a beaul 
object ; a spreading ancient oak is a venerable 
sublime one. To return, however, to the beaut} 
motion, it will be found to hold vexy generally, I 
motion in a straight line is not so beautiful, as i 

■ ■ ■ J I I « l , I . I L 

What affords another source of beauty, distinct £ 
figure ? — AVhat' is necessary to be observed? 
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waving directioo ; and motion upward is commonly 
move pleasing^ than motion downward. The easy, 
curling motic^n of flame and smoke is an object sing:u- 
lariy ureeable. Hogarth observes very ingeniousiy, 
that au the cominon and necessaiy motions for the 
btiaioess of life, are performed in straight or plain 
lines ; but that M the graceful and ornamental niove- 
Doentfi are made in curve lines ; an observation worthy 
of the attention of those who study the grace of ges- 
ture and action. ^ 

Colour, 6gure, and motion, though separate princi- 
ples of beauty, yet in many beautiml objects meet to- 
gether, and tnereb^ render the beauty greater and 
more complex. Thus in flowers, trees, and animals, 
we aie entertained at once with the delicacy of the 
co]o«ar, with the gracefulness of the figure, and some- 
times also with tne motion of the object. Th^ most 
complete assemblage of beautiful objects, which can 
be tound, is presented by a rich natural landscape, 
where there is a suflicient variety of objects ; fields in 
verdure, scattered trees and flowers, running water, 
and animals grazing. If to these be added some of 
the productions of art, suitable to such a scene ; as, a 
bridge with arches over a river, smoke rising from 
cottages in the midst of trees, and a distant view of a 
fine building, seen by the rising sun ; we then enjoy 
in the highest perfection that gay, cheerful, and placid 
s^ensation, which characterizes beauty. 

The beauty of the human countenance is more com- 
plex than any we have yet examined.' It compre- 
bends the beauty of colour, arisiiis from the delicate 
shades of the complexion ; and the beauty of figure, 
arising from the lines, which constitute difierent fea- 
tures of the face. But iike principal beauty of the 

What dooB Hogarth observe ? 

What, when colour, figure, and motion meet together ? 
—Illustrate. 

What is said of the beauty of the human countenance; 
-^Whatdoes it comprehend ? — ^Upon what does the priii' 
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countenance* depends upon a niysterious expression^ 
which' it conveys, of the qualities of the mind ; or 
ffood sense, of good humour ; of candour, bencFO 
fence, sensibility, or other amiable dispositions. It 
may be observed, that there are certain qualities of 
the* mind, which,- whether expressed in the counte- 
nance, or by words, or by actions, always raise in ua 
.a feeling similar to that of beauff. TTiere are two 
great classes of moral qualities ; one is of the high 
and the great virtues, which require extraordinaiy 
efforts, and is founded on dangers and sulFerings ; as* 
heroism, magnanimity, contempt of pleasures, and 
conteippt of death. These produce in the spectator 
an emotion of sublimity and grandeur. The other 
class is chiefly of the social virtues ; and such as are' 
of a softer and gentler kind ; as compassion, mildness/ 
and generosity. These excite iDthe beholder a sen- 
sation of pleasure, so nearly allie^ to that excited by 
beautiful external objects, that,^ough of a more ex- 
alted nature, it may with propriety be classed under 
the same head. 

Beauty of writing in its more definite sense^ charac- 
terizes a particular manner ; signifying a certain grace 
and amenity in the turn either of style or sentiment^' 
by which some authors are x>articularly distinguished., 
In this sense, it denotes a manner neither remarkably' 
sublime, nor vehemently passionate, nor uncommo^y 
sparkling ; but such as excites in the reader, an emo- 
tion of the placid kind, resembling that vvhich is' 
raised by the contemplation of beautiful objects in 
nature ; which neither lifts the mind veij hi^, nor 
agitates it to excess ; but spreads over the imasmation 
a pleasing serenity. Addison is a writer of mis dia« 
racter, and one of the most proper examples of It'. 
Fenelon, the author of Telemachus, is anothet exam* 

<^pal beauty of the human countenance depend ?r—WKa.t ' 
may be observed? — What arc the two great clasftea of^ 
znoral qualities ? — and what efiect do they prodnco ? 
What is said of the beauty of writing .>— Who m 
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pie. Viigily a]so, though very capable of rising oc- 
casionalKr into the subJiuie, yet generally is aistin- 
Kuisbed by the character of beauty and grace, rather 
Uiao of sublimity. Among orators, Cicero has rooie 
of the beautiful than Demosthenes, whose genius led 
him wholly toward vehemence and strength. 

So much it is necessary to have said upon the sub- 
ject^ of beauty ; since next to sublimity it is the most 
copious source of the pleasures of taste, fiut objecfs 
delight the imagination not only by appearing under 
the ibrms of sublime or beautiful ; they likewise de- 
rive their power of giving it pleastjre bom several 
other principles. 

Novelty, for example, has been mentioned by Addi- 
sooj and by eveiy writer on this subject. An object, 
which has no other merit, than that of bein^ new, by 
this quality alone raises in the mind a vivid and an 
aneeable emotion. Hence that passion of curiosity, 
which prevails so generally in mankind. Objects and 
ideas, which have been long familiar, make too faint 
an iinpression, to give an agreeable exercise to our 
ikculties. New and strange objects rouse the mind 
fsom its dormant state, by giving it a sudden and 
pleasing impulse. Hence, in a great measure, the en- 
tertainment we receive fix^m fiction and romance. 
The emotion raised By novelty, is of a more lively 
and awakening nature, than that produced by beauty ; 
but much shorter in its duration. For, if the object 
have in itself no charms to hold our attention, the 
gloss, spread over it by novelty, soon wears off. 

Imitation is another source of pleasure to taste« 
This gives rise to what Addison terms tlie secondary 
pleasures of imagination, which form a very extensive 
class. For all imitation affords some pleasure to the 
mind ; not only the imitation of beautiful or sublime 

writeiB of this character ? — Whtd, is said of Cicero ?--0< 
Demosthenes ? 

What is said of novelty? 

What of imitation ? 
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objects, by recalling the original ideas of beauty or 
pandeur, which such objects themselves exhibited ; 
but even objects, which have neither beauty nor gran- 
deur ; nay, some, which are terrible or defornried, give 
us pleasure, in a secondary or represented view. 

The pleasures of melody and narmony belong also 
to taste. There is no delightful sensation we receive, 
either from beauty or subfimity, which is not capable 
of being heightened by the power of musical sound. 
Hence the cnarrii of poetical numbers ; and even %( 
the concealed and looser measures of prose. Wit, 
humour, and ridicule, open likewise a variety of olea- 
sures to taste, altogether different from any that have 
yet been considered. 

- At present it is not necessary to pursue any farther 
the subject of the pleasures of taste ; we have opened 
some of the general principles ; it is time now to ap- 
ply them to our chief subject. , If it be asked, to what 
class of those pleasures of taste which have been enu- 
merated, that pleasure is to be referred which we 
receive from poetiy, eloquence, or fine writiig ? The 
answer is, not to any one, but to them all. This pe- 
culiar advantage writing and discourse possess; they 
encompass a large and fruitful field on all sides,^ and 
have power to exhibit in great perfection, not a single 
set ot objects only, but almost the whole of those 
which give pleasure to taste and imagination ; whe- 
ther that pleasure arise from sublimity, from beauty in 
its various forms, from design and art, from moral sen- 
timent, from novelty, from harmony, from wit, humour, 
or ridicule. To wnichsoeyer of these a person^s taste 
is directed, from some writer or other lie oas it always 
in his power to receive the gratification of it. 

What of the pleasares of melody and harmony ?— What 
is paid of wit,, hnmour, and ridicule ? '' 

What is not necessary to do ? — What has been done ?-• 
What question is proposed? — ^What is the answer?— 
What peculiar advantage does writing and discour^ poi- 
sess ? 
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It has been usual amone critical writeis to treat oi 
discourse as the chief of £ul the imitative arte. Thej 
tompare it with painting and with sculpture* and in 
many res]^cts prefer it justly before them. But we 
must distinguisQ between imitation and description. 
Words have no natural resemblance of the ideas or 
objects which they signify ; but a statue or picture has 
a natural likeness of the original. 

.As far, however, as a poet or historian introduces 
into his work persons really speaking, and by words, 
which he puts into their mouths, represents the con- 
versation wnich they might be supposed to hold; so 
bt his art may be called imitative ; and this is the 
tase fn all dramatic composition. But in narrative or 
descriptive works, it cannot with nropriety be so call- 
ed. W ho, for example, would call Viigirs description 
pf a tempest, in the first Eneid, an imitation of a 
storm ? If we heard of the imitation of a battle, we 
inight naturally think of some mock fight, or repre- 
sentation of a battle on the sta^e ; but should never 
imagine it meant one of Homers descriptions in the 
Uiad. It must be allowed, at the same time, that imi- 
tation and description agree in their principal effect, 
ttiat of recalling oy external signs the ideas of things 
which we do not see. But, though in this they coin- 
cide, yet it should be remembered, that the terms 
themselves are not synonymous ; that they import dif- 
ferent means of proaucing the same end ; and conse- 
quently make different impressions on the mind. 



What has been usual among critical wrters? — But 
what must we do* 

When may the art of the poet or historian be called 
imitative ? — ^In what composition ia this the case ? — la 
what works cannot it be so called ?—«£zample. — ^What 
ihusi be allowed ? — But though in this they coincide, yo| 
what must be remembered i 



lueas I supposing mac a lew WQom coance or neces- 
n^ threw together, agreed by snme means upoD cet- 
(ain si^ns ; yet, by what' auihority could these be so 
propagated among oilier tribes or families, as to grow 
jp into a language ? Ode would imagine that men 
must have been previously gathered together in con- 
siderable numbers, before language could be fixed and 
extended; and yet on the other band (here seems to 
have been aji absolute necessitv of speech previously 
to the formation of society. For by what bond could 
a multitude of men be kept tc^ther, or be connected 
in prosecution of any common interest, before by the 
assistance of speech they could communicate ibeir 
wants and intentions to each other ? So that, how so- 



of society, seem to be points attended with equal dif- 
ficulty. When we consider forther that curious anal- 
ofiff, which prevails in the construction of almost all 
languages, and that deep and subtile logic, on which 
they are founded ; difficulties increase so much upon 

What ia tfafl nibjaat of this lecture .' 

To rorm Bn ides, of tha origin of lan^Bge, whmt cjr- 
cnnutancM of mankind muat be cansidered f — An thei» 
difficultiea in ucounUng for the origin of Imguage, uid 
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US on all sides, that there seems to be no small reasoo 
for referring the origin of all language to divine inspi- 
ration. 

But» supposii^ language to have a divine original, 
we cannot imagine that a perfect system of it was at 
once given to man. It is much more natural to sup- 
pose that God taught our first parents only such lan- 
guage as suited their present occasions ; leaving them>' 
as he did in other respects, to enlarge and improve it 
as their future necessities should require. Conse- 
quently, those rudiments of speech must have been 
poor and narrow ; and v;e are at liberty to inouirei in 
what manner, and by what steps, language advanced 
to the state in which we now find it. 

Should we suppose a period existed before worda 
were invented or known, it is evident, that men could 
have no other method of communicating their feelii^s 
than by the cries of passion, accompanied by such mo- 
tions and gestures as were farther expressive of emo- 
tion. These indeed are the only signs which nature 
teaches all men, and which are understood by all. 
One, who saw another going into some place where 
he himself had been frightened, or exposed to danger,, 
and who wished to warn his neighbour of the danger, 
could contrive no other method of doing it than by 
uttering those cries, and making those gestures, which 
are the signs of fear ; as two men at this day would 
endeavour to make themselves understood by each 
other, if thrown together on a desolate island, ^no- 
rant of each other's language. Those exclamations, 
therefore, by grammarians called interjections, uttered 
in a strong and passionate manner, were undoubtedly 
iae elements of speech. 

li^hat are they? — In view of these difficulties what have 
we no small reason to conclude ? 

Supposing language to have n, divtiie ^original, in what 
degrees may we imagine it wacnvea to man? 
' In suppo^iiig a period befo£»w£jeh words werd inventt>d 
or known, ittMrhat.W-ay- Would men commuilicate rtheir 
leidiDgf?— WereUiese exclamations elements of speech?, 
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' When more enlaiged communication became requi* 
site, and names began to be applied to objects ; how 
can we suppose men proceedea. in this application of 
names, or invention oi words ? Certainly bj^ imitating, 
as much as they could, the nature of the objecfnamed 
|jy 'the sound of the name given to it. As a painter, 
who would represent grass, roust employ a green 
colour; so in the infancy of language. one. givmg a 
name to any thing harsh or boisterous, would of course 
employ a harsh or boisterous sound. He could not do 
otherwise, if he desired to excite in the hearer the 
idea of that object, which he wished to name. To 
imagine words invented, or names given to tilings, 
without any ground or reason, i^ to suppose an effect 
without a cause. There must always have been some 
motive, which led to one name, rather than another ; 
and we can suppose no motive, which would more 
generally operate upon men in their first efforts toward 
language, than a desire to paint by speech the objects, 
wfarch they named, in a manner more or less complete, 
according as it was in the power of the human voice 
to effect this imitation. 

. Wherever objects were to be named, in which 
sound, noise, or motion was concerned, the imitation * 
by words was sufficiently obvious. Nothing was more 
natural, than to imitate, by the sound of the voice, the 
^[uaiity of the sound or noise, which any external ob- 
ject produced ; and to. form its name accordingly. 
Thus in all languages we discover a multitude of 
words, which are evidently constructed on this prin- 
ciple. A certain bird is called the cuckoo, from the 
sound which it emits. When one sort of wind is said 
to whisdej and another to roar ; when a serpent is said 
iohist; a fly to buzz; and falling timber to crafk; 
when a stream is said ioflow^ and hail to rattle; the 
resemblance between the word and the things signi- 
fied is plainly discernible. But in the names of ob- 

How can we suppose men proceeded in this application 
af mames or invention of ^Kv>rds ? — Ulustrate* — ^Examples. * 
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jects which address the sight only, where neither noise 
nor motion is concerned ; and still more in terms, ap 

?ropriated to moral ideas» this analogy appears to fail, 
et many learned men have imagined that, though id 
such cases it becomes more obscure, it is not alto* 
gether lost ; and that in the radical words of ail lan^ 
guages there may be traced some degree of corres- 
pondence with the objects signified. 

This principle, however, of a natural relation be* 
tween words and objects, can be applied to language 
only in its most simple and earl^ state. Though m 
eveiy tongnie some remains of it may be traced, it 
were utteny in vain to search for it through the wh«>le 
construction of any modern language. As terms in* 
crease in every nation, and the vast field of languaee 
is filled up, words by a thousand fanciful and irre|^Mar 
methods of derivation and compoe^ition deviate widely 
from the primitive character of their roots, and lose 
all resemblance in sound of the things signified. 
This is the present state of language. Words, as we 
now use them, taken in general, may be* considered 
as symbols, not imitations ; as arbitruy or instituted^ 
not natural signs of ideas. But there can be no doufot» 
that language, the nearer we approach to its rise among 
men, wul he (bund to partake more of a natural ex* 
pression. 

Interjections, it has been shown, or passionate 
exclamations, were the elements of speech. -Men 
laboured to communicate their feelings to each other, 
by those expressive cries and gestures, which nature 
taught them. After words, or names of ol^ects, began 
to 1^ invented, this mode of speaking by natural signs 

What have many learned men imagined ? 

How is this principle to be applied to language ? 

Why is it not found now ? 

What are words as we now use them ?— Of what ean 
there be no doubt ? * 

. What were the elements of speech? — How is this 
proved f — What gave rise to U^s mode of speech?— Whoa 
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could not be all at once disused. For language in its 
infancy must have been extremely barren ;^ and there 
certainly was a period among all rude nations, when 
conversation was carried on by a very few words, in- 
termixed with many exclamations and earnest gestures. 
The small stock ot words which men then possessed, 
rendered those helps entirely necessaiy for explaining 
their conceptions ; and rude, uncultivated individuals, 
not having always ready even the few words which 
they knew, would naturally labour to make themselves 
understood by varying their tones of voice, and by 
accompanying their tones with the most expressive 
^9ticulations.> 

To this mode of speakti^, necessity gave rise. But 
we must observe that, after this 'necessity had in a 
^reat degree ceased, by lar^age becoming in process 
of time more extensive and copious, the ancient man- 
ner of speech «till subsisted among many nations ; 
and, what had arisen from necessity, continued to be 
used for ornament, fn the Greek and Roman lan- 
guages, a musical and gesticulatir^ pronunciation was 
retamed in a veiy hign degree. Without attending 
to this, we shall be at a loss in understanding severaj 
passages of the classics, which relate to the public 
speakmg and theatrical entertainments of the ancients. 
Our modern pronunciation would have seemed to 
them a lifeless monotony. The declamation of their 
orators and the pronunciation of their actors upon the 
stage approached to the nature of recitative in music: 
was capable of being marked by notes, and supported- 
by instruments ; as several learned men have proved, 

With regard to gesture the case was parallel ; for 
strong tones and animated gestures always go together. 
»i ■ j^— — i»«^— . II < III ' , 

this necessity h&d ceased, was this practice retained, and 
for what purpose ? — In what languages was it retained ? 
—How would our pronunciation have seemed to them ?— 
What was the character of the declamation of their ora- 
tors, and the pronunciation of their actors i 
What always go together ?— Wh^t was the action of 
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« 

The action both of orators and players in Greece and 
Rome was far more vehement man that to which vre 
are accustomed. To usy Roscius would appear a 
madman. Gesture was of such conseouence on the 
ancient stage, that there is reason for believing that oo 
some occasions the speaking and the actine were 
divided ; which, according to our ideas, would form 
a strange exhibition. One pfayer spoke the words in 
the proper tones, while another expressed the cones- 
ponding motions and gestures. Cicero tells us, it was 
a contest between him and Roscius, whether he could 
express a sentiment in- a greater variety of phrases^ 
or Roscius in a Greater variety of intelligible signiB* 
cant &;estures. At last, gesture engrossed the fttage 
entireTy ; for under the reigns of Augustus and Tibe- 
rius, the favourite entertainment of the public was 
the pantomime, which was carried on by gesticu- 
iition only. The people were moved, and wept 
at it as much as at tragedies ; and the passion for 
it became so violent, that laws' were made for re- 
strainine the senators from stud;j^ing the pantomime 
art. >fow, though in declamations and theatrical 
exhibitions both tone and gesture were carried much 
farther than in common discourse ; yet public speaking 
of any kind must in every country bear some propor* 
f ion to the manner which is used in conversation ; and 
such public entertainments could never be relished by 
a nation whose tones and gestures in discourse were 
as languid as ours. 
The early language of men, hevag entirely com- 

oraton and players in Greece and Rome f — ^What would 
Roscius appear to us ? — Of what consequence was ges« 
tore ? — What does Cicero tell lu ? — To what extent was 
gesture at length carried f — What was the favourite 
amusement of the public in the reigns of Augustus and 
Tiberius f — ^How were the peoplo anectod by it? — ^What 
b said of public speaking ?-»What of such public enter- 
tainmonts ? 
Why did language bccoine of necessity metaphorical $ 
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posed of words descriptive ci sensible objects^ be- 
came of necessity extremely metaphorical. For, to 
signify any desire or passion, or any act or feeling of 
the mind, they had no fixed expression which was 
appropriated to that purpose; but were obliged to 
pamt the emotion or passion, which they felt, by 
alluding to those sensible objects, which had most 
connexion with it, and which could render it in some 
d^ree visible to others. 

But it was not necessit]^ alone, that ^ve rise to this 
pictured style. In the infancj^ of ail societies, fear 
and surprise, wonder and astotiishment, are the most 
frequent passions of men. ^ Their language will ne« 
cessarily be affected by this character of their minds. 
They will be disposed to paint every thing in the 
strongest colours. Even the manner, in which the 
first tribes of men uttered their words, had considero 
able influence on their style. Wherever strong ex- 
clamations, tones, and gestures, are connected with 
conversation, the imagination is always more exercised ; 
a greater effort of fancy and passion is excited. Thus 
the fancy, being: kept awake, and rendered more 
sprightly by this moae of utterance, operates upon 
the style, and gives it additional life ana spirit. 

As one proof amon^ many, which might be pro- 
duced to the truth qi these observations, we snail 
transcribe a speech from Colden's Histoiy of the Five 
Indian Nations, which was delivered by their chiefs, 
when entering on a treaty of peace with us, in the 
followii^ language. " We are happy in having buried 
under ground the red axe, that has so often been dy^d 
in the olood of our brethren; ' Now in this fort we 
inter the axe, and plant the tree of peace. We plant 
a tree, whose top will reach the sun ; and its branches 
spread abroad so that it shall be seen afar off. May 
its growth never be stifled and choaked ; but may it 

—In what way ? — What gave rise to this pictured style ? 
— IUn8trBte.-«-What proof is adduced in support of this 
trath ?--4Cita ths example. 
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shade both your countiy and ours with its leaves! 
Let us make fast its roots, and extend them to the 
utmost of your colonies. If the French should oopne 
to shake this tree, we should know it bv the motion 
of its roots reaching into our country. May the Great 
Spirit allow us to rest in tranquillity upon our mats, 
and never a^ain dig up the axe, to cut down the tree 
of peace ! Let the earth be trodden hard over it, 
where it lies buried. Let a strong stream run under 
the pit, to wash the evil away out of our sight and 
remembrance. The fire, that had long burned Jn 
Albany, is extii^ished. The bloody bed is washed 
, clean, and the tears are wiped from our eyes. We 
now renew the covenant chain of friendship. Let it 
be kept bright and clean as silver, and not suffered to 
contract any rust. Let not any one pull away his arm 
from it." 

As language in its progress grew more copious it 
gradually lost that figurative style, which was its early 
character. The vehement manner of speaking by 
tones and gestures _ became less commdn. Instead of 
poets, philosophers became the instructers of men ; 
and in their reasoning on all subjects introduced that 
plainer and more simple style of composition which 
we now call prose. Thus the ancient metaphorical 
and poetical dress of language was at length laid aside 
in the intercourse of men, and reserved for those 
occasions only, on which ornament was professedly 
studied. 

How did langruage loso its figurative style? — What 
became less common f — What did philosophers become 
instead of poets?— What did thoy do?— Thus what fol- 
lowed ? 
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LECTURE VII. 

RISA AND PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE AND 

OF WRITING. 

Wh^n we examine the order in which words are 
arranged in a sentence, we find a veir remarkable 
difference between ancient and modem tongue^. 
The consideration of this will serve to unfold farther 
the genius of language, and to show the causes of 
those alterations it has undeigdne in the progress of 
society. 

To conceive distinctly the nature of this alterationt 
we must go back, as before, to the easiest period of 
language. Let us %ure to ourselves ^ savage be- 
holding some fruit which he earnestly desires, and 
requests another t6 ^ivie him. Suppose him unac- 
quainted with words, ne would strive to make himself 
understood by pointing eagerly at the olrject 4esired9 
and uttering at the same tirne a passionate cry. Sup- 
posing him to have acquired wprds, the fist word 
which he would utter wopld be the name of that ob- 
ject. He would not eswress himself according to our 
order of construction, ** Give me fruit ;" but according 
to the Latin order, " Fruit give me," ** Fructum d^ 
mihi," for this plain reasoi), that his attention wa^ 
wholly directed toward fruit, the object desired. 
Hence we might conclude a priori, that this was4h4$ 

What is the subject of this lecture ? 

What do we find in examining the order in which wordi 
ar9 arranged in a sonteqce ? 

The connderation of 'this will servo to do what ? 

To conceive distinctly the nature of this alteration, what 
must we do ? — What should we figure to ourselves ?-^ 
Supposing him unacquainted with words, what would he 
do f — Supposing him to have acquired words, what would 
he do? — tfow would he not expi«ss himself? — ^How 
would he express himself, and for what reason ?— Heneo 
what might we conclude ? — Accordingly what do we find r 
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order in which words were most commonly arranged 
in the infancy of lan^age ; and accordingly we find 
in reality that in this order words are arranged in 
most of the ancient tonnes, as in the Greek and Latin ; 
and it is said likewise in the Russian, Sclavonic, Gslic, 
and several American tongues. 

The modem languages of Europe have adopted a 
different arrangement from the ancient. In their prose 
comijosjtions very little variety is admitted in the col- 
location of words ; they are chiefly fixed to one order, 
which may be called the order of the understanding. 
They place first in the sentence the person or thing, 
which speaks or acts ; next, its action; and lastly, the 
object of its action. Thus an Engb'sh writer, i>ayii^ 
a compliment to a great man, would say, "It is im- 
possible for me to pass over in silence so distinguished 
mildness, so sin^lar and unheaxd-of clemency, and so 
uncommon moderation, in the exercise of supreme 
power." Here is first presented to us the person who 




milcfness, jclemency, and moderation of his patron.' 
Cicero, from whom these words are translated^ re- 
verses this order. He begins with the object ;^ places 
that first, which was the exciting idea in the speaker^s 
mind, and ends with the speaker and hi» action. 
" Tantum, mansuetudinem, tam inusitatam mauditam- 
que clementiam, tantumque in summa potestate rerum 
omnium modum, tacitus nuUo modo prseterire possum." 
Here, it must be observed, the Latin order is moire 
animated ; the English more clear and distinct. 

Our language naturally allows greater liberty for 
transposition and inversion in poetry, than in prose. 
Even theret however, this liberty is confined within 

•—What have the modem languages of Europe adopted f 
What is said of their prose compositions ? — Illustrate. 

How is the Latin order ? — -How is the EngHsh f 
What does our language naturally allow? — ypani it 
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narrow limits, in -comparison with the ancrent lan- 
guages. In thi$> respect, modem tongues vary from 
each other. The Italian- approaches the neai^st in 
its character to the ancient transposition ; the English 
has more inversion than the rest ; and the French has 
the least of all. 

Writing is an improvement upon speech, and con- 
sequently was posterior to it in order of time. Its . 
characters are of two kinds, signs of things, and signs 
of words. Thus the pictures, hierogfy^phics, and 
symbols, employed by the ancients, were of the . 
former sort; the alphabetical characters, now em- 
ployed by Europeans, of the latter. 

Pictures were certainly the first attempt toward 
writing. Mankind in all ages and in all nations have 
been prone to imitation. This would soon be em- 
plo^ea for describing and recording events. Thus, 
to signify that one man had killed another, they painted 
the figure of one man lying on the ground, and of an- 
other standing by him with a hostile weapon in his 
handi When America was first . discovered, this was 
the only kind of writing with which the Mexicans 
were acquainted. It was, however, a very imperfect 
mode of recording facts ; since by pictures external 
events only could be delineated. 

Hieroglyphical characters may be considered as the 
second stage of the art of writing. They consist of 
certain symbols, which are made to stand for invisible 
objects, on account of their supposed resemblance of 
the objects themselves. Thus an eye represented 

further said of this liberty ? — ^What is said of the Italian 
lauguagc ? — Of the English, and of the French ? 

What is said of writing ? — What are its characters ?— 
What were of the former sort ? — ^What the latter? 

What is said of pictures ? — ^What have mankind been 
prone to in all ages f— -How would this soon be eniplo3red? 
— ^Illustrate. — Who wrote in this way ? — What is said of ^ 
this mode of writing ? — What may hierogivphical charac- 
ters be considered ^ — ^What do they consist of? — What 
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knowledge ; and a circle, having neither beg^imini^ 
nor end, was the symbol of eternity. Egypt was the 
tounffy: where this fcind of writing was most studiedt 
and brought into a regular art. By these characters 
all the boasted wisdom of their priests was conveyed. 
They pitched upon animals, to be the emblems of 
moral objects, according to the qualities with which 
they supposed them to be endued. Thu^ imprudence 
was denominated by a fly ; wisdom, by an ant ; and 
victory, by a hawk. But this sort of writing was ia 
the highest degree enigmatical and confused; and 
consequently a veiy imperfect vehicle of knowledge. 
From hieroglyphics some nations gradually advanced 
to simple arbitrary marks, which stood tor objects^ 
though without any resemblance of the objects sig- 
nSfied. Of this nature was the writing of the Peru- 
vians. They used small cofds of difSrent colours ; 
and by knots upon these, of different sizes and va- 
riously ranged, tney invented signs for communicating^ 
their thougnts to one another. The Chinese at this 
day use written characters of this nature. They have 
DO alphabet of letters or simple sounds of which theif 
word^ are composed , but eveir sii^le character, which 
they use, is expressive of an idea ; it is a mark, which 
signifies some one thing or object. The number of 
these characters must consequently be immense. They 
are said indeed to amount to seventy thousand. To 
be perfectly ac(}uainted with them is the business of a 
whole life ; which must have greatly retarded amoiig 
them the progress of eveiy kind of science. 

did an eye represent ? — What a circle ? — ^Whme-was thid 
kind of writing most studied ? — ^By these characters vhat 
was done ? — What did they do ? — How were impradeaosf 
wisdom, and victory denominated ?—Bat what was thir 
sort of writing ? 

From hieroglyphics what did some nationa do T — Vfho 
wrote in this way ? — ^What did they nse f — ^Wfaat is thri 
present mode of writing among the Chinese ?~-8iaid of 
the number of their characters ?-— Of acquiring a kno«r« 
ledgc of them ? 
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It is evident, that the Chinese characteis, like bie* 
rogljphics, are siens of things, and not of words. 
For we are told, that the Japanese, the Tonquinescy 
and the Coroeans, who speak different languages fipm 
each other, and from the inhabitants of China, use, 
bowever, the same written characters with them, and 
thus correspond inteHigibly with one another in writings 
though mutually ignorant of each over's lai^age. 
Our arithmetical figures, 1 , 2, 3, 4, &c: are an example 
of this sort of writing. They have no dependence on 
words ; each figure represents the number for which 
it stands ; and consequently is equally understood by 
all nations, who have agreed in the use of these figures* 

The first step, to remedy the imperfection, the am- 
biguity, and the iediousness of each of the methods 
otcommunication which have been mentioned, was 
the inventiof^ of signs, which shoulcl stand not directly 
for things, but for the words by which things were 
named and distinguished. An alphabet of syllables 
seems to have been invented previously to an alpha- 
bet of letters. Such a one is said to be retained at 
this day in Ethiopia, and some countries of India. 
But at best it must nave been imperfect and ineffectual ; 
since the number of characters, beii^ very considerable, 
must have rendered bo^ reading and writing veiy 
complex and laborious. 

To whom we are indebted for the sublime and re* 
fined discovery of letters is not determined. They 
were brought mto Greece i)y Cadmus the Phenician, 
who, according to Sir Isaac Newton's Chronology, 
was contempQrary with king David. His alphabet 

What is evident in respect to the Chinese characters ? 
—What reasons are assigned/or this ? — ^What is an exam- 
ple of this sort of writing ? — ^What is said of them ? 
' What was the first step to remedy the imperfection, &c 
of this method ?— Where is it still 'retained ?— What i« 
said of it ? 

Is it known who discove^d letters ? — By whoro^ worft 
they brought into Greece?— Who was he cotemporaiy 

5 
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contained only sixteen letters. The rest were afler* 
wards added, accordsq^ as signs for proper sounds 
were found to be wantii^. The Phenician, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Roman alphabets agree so much in the 
figure, names, and arrangement of the letters, as 
amounts to demonstration, that they were derived 
originally from the same source. 

The ancient order of writing was from the right- 
hand to the left. This method, as appears from some 
very old inscriptions, prevailed even among the 
Greeks. They afterwards used to write their lines 
alternately from the right to the left, and from the left 
to the right. The inscription on the famous Si^an 
monument is a specimen of this mode of wntipg. 
which continued till the days of Solon, the celebrated 

Sislator of Athens. At length, the motion from the- 
hand to the right, being found more ^natural and 
convenient, this order of writing was adopted by. all 
the nations of Europe. 

Writing was first exhibited on pillars and tables of 
stone ; afterward on plates of the softer metals. As it 
became more common, the leaves and bark of certain 
trees were used in some countries ; and in others, 
tablets of wood covered with a thin coat of soft wax. 
on which the impression was made with a shrlus of 
iron. Parchment, made of the hides of animals, was 
an mvention of later times. Paper was not invented 
before the fourteenth century 

■ ■ ' - - — 

with ? — How many letters did his alphabet contain ?^ 
How were the rest added ? — What is said of the Pheni* 
cian, Hebrew, Gree]^, and Roman alphabets ? 

What was the ancient order of writing f — Among whom 
did this method prevail ? — How did they afterward write ? 
— Where is there a specimen of this mode of writing? 

At length what was found more natural andconvenientf 
— By whom was this order adopted ? — How was writing 
first exhibited ? — How afterward ? — How when it became 
more common ? — What was invented in later limes ?-« 
When was paper invented ? 
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• LECTURE VIII. 

STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGE. 

The common division of speech into eight partSy 
nouns,* pronouns, verbs, participles, adverbs, preposi- 
tions, inteijecfions, and conjunctions, is not very ac- 
curate ; since under the general term of nouns it com- 
l^rehends both substantives and adjectives, which are 
parts of speech essentially distinct. Yet, as we are 
most accustomed to this division, and, as logical ex- 
actness is not necessary to our present design, we 
shall adopt these terms, which habit has made familiar 
to us. 

Substantive nouns are the foundation of grammar, 
and the most ancient part of speech. When men had 
advanced beyond simple interjections or exclamations 
of passion, and had begun to communicate their ideas 
to each other, they would be obliged to assi^ flames 
to objects, by which they were surrounded. Wherever 
a sayaee looked, he beheld forests and trees. To dis- 
tineiiisn each by a separate name would have been 
endless. Their common qualities, such as springing 
from a loot, and bearing branches and leaves, woula 
suggest a geperal idea and a general name. The 
genus, treCf w*as afterwards subdivided into its several 
species of oak, elm, ash, &c. upon experience and 
observation. 

Still, however, only general terms were used in 
speech. For oak, elm, and ash, were names of whole 
classes of objects, each of which comprehended an 
immense numher of undistinguished individuals. Thus, 
when the nouns man, lion, or tree, were mentioned in 

What is the subject of this lecture ? 

What is said of the common division of speech ?— Why 
does ^e author adopt those terms ? — ^What are substan-^ 
tive nouns ? — How did they originate f — What gave riio 
to that port of speech called Uie article f 
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• 

GODVeisatioiit it could not be known, which man, ]kni» 
or tree, was meant among the multitude, compre- 
hended under one name, llence arose a very useful 
contrivance for determining the individual object in- 
tended, by means of that part of speech caUed the 
article, in English, we have two articles, a and the; 
a is more general, the more definite. The Greeks had 
but one, which agrees with our definite article the. 
They supplied the place of our article a, by the ab- 
sence of tneir article ; thus Anthropos signifies a man, 
O Anthropos ihe man. The Latins had no article ; 
but in the room of it used the pronouns, hie, ille, iste. 
This however seems a defect in their langua^ ; since 
articles certainly contribute much to perspicuity and 
precision. 

To perceive the truth c^ this remark, observe the 
diffisrent imports of the following expressions : ^ The 
son of a king, the son of the king, a son of the king's.^. 
£ach of these three phrases has a separate meaningn 
too obvious to be misunderstood. But, in Latin, 
** filius regis,'' is entirely qndetermincd ; it may bear 
either of the three senses mentioned.. 

Beside this quality of being defined by the article, 
three affections belong to nouns : number, gender, and 
case, which desen^e to be considered. 

Number, as it makes a noun significant of one or 
more, is sin^lar or plural ; a distinction found in all 
tongues, which must nave been coeval with the origin 
of language, since there were few things, which men 
had more frequent necessity of ezpressiiig, than the 
distinction between one ancl more. In the Hebrew^ 
Greek, and some other ancient languages^^we find not 

What are the English articles ? — ^How many bad the 
Greeks ? — How did they supply the place of our article 
a ^-^Had the Latins an article?— What did they use in the 
room of it ? — Is this a defect in their language, and why ? 

How may wo perceive the truth of this remark?— Wo^l 
belongs to nouns ? 

What is number ?-*In what languages do we find % 
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oB^ a plural, but a dual number ; the origin of wbich 
may very naturaHj be accounted for, as separate 
terms of numbering were yet undiscovered, and one, 
fwoy and many were all, or at least the principal nu- 
meral distinctions which men at first had any occasion 
to make. 

Gender, which is founded on the distinction of the^ 
two sexes, can with propriety be applied to the names 
of living creatures only. . All other nouns ought to be 
of the neuter gender. Yet in most languages the 
same distinction is applied to a gi'eat number of in- 
animate objects. Thus, in the Latin tongue, ensisf a 
sword, is masculine ; sagitta^ an arrow, is feminine ; 
and this assignation of sex to inanimate objects, often 
appears entirely capricious. In the Greek and Latin, 
however, all inanimate objects are .not 4istributed into 
masculine and feminine ; but many of them are classedt 
where all ought to be, under the neuter Render ; as 
taxum^ a rock ; marey the sea. But in the French 
and Italian tonp^ues, the neuter gender is wholly un- 
kno^vn ; all their names of inanimate obiects being 
put upon the same footing with those of living crea- 
tures, and distributed without reserve into masculine 
and feminine. In the English language, all nouns, 
literally used, that are not narpes of living creatures, 
are neuter; and ours is, perhaps, the only totigue, 
except the Chinese, which is said to resemble it in 
this particular, in which the distinction of gender is 
philosophically applied. 

Case denotes the state or relation, which one ob- 
ject bears to another, by some variation of the name 
of that object; generally in the final letters, and by 
seme languages in the initial. All tongues, however, 

dual number? — ^How may this be accounted for? 

To what only should gender be applied ?>^ What should 
a]} other nouns be ?-^— Yet how is it in most languages ?•— 
Example. — ^How is it in the Greek and Latin ?-^How in 
the French and Italian ?x-Hovir in tho English ? 

What dotM case denote?— Do all tongaeii agree in thiA 

5* 
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do not ame in this mode of expression. Dedepdon 
is used by the Greek and Latin ; but in the EQglishf 
French* and Italian, it is not found: or, at most, it 
exists in a very imperfect state. These langua^ 
express the relations of objects by prepositions, ivhich 
are the names of those relations prefixed to the names 
<^ objects. £n^lish nouns have no case, except a 
sort of genitive, commonly formed by adding the 
letter $ to the noun : i^s when we say " Pope's Dun- 
ciad,*' meaning the Dunciad. of Pope. 

Whe&er the modems have given beauty or utility 
to laneuaee, by the abolition of cases, may perhaps 
be doubted. They have, however, certainly rendered 
it more simple, by removing that intricacy which arose 
fropQ diffftrent forms of declension, and from the irre^- 
laHties of the several declensions. But in obtaining 
this simplicity, it must be confessed, we have filled 
langua^ with a multitude of those little words, called 
prepositions, which, by perpetuc'tliy occurring in eveiy 
sentence, encumber speech ; and by rendering it more 
prolix, elevate its force. The sound of modem lan- 
guage b also less agreeable to the ear, being deprived 
of that variety, ana sweetness, which arose from the 
lera^h of words, ana the chai^ of terminations, oc- 
c^ioned by cases in the GreeK and Latin. But per- 
haps the greatest disadvantage we sustain by the abo- 
lition of cases, is the loss of that liberty of transposi- 
tion in the arrangement of Words, which the ancient 
languages enjoyed. 

Pronouns are the representatives of nouns, and are 

mode of expression ? — By what lang^ua^s is declen«ion 
used ?^-Whore is it not found f — ^What do these languages : 
do? — Have English nouns oasef — ICxampIo, 

Have the modems given beauty or utility to language 
by the abolition of cases ? — ^What, however, have tliey 
done ? — In obtaining iliis simplicity, what has language 
been filled with f— What is their effect ?~What is said of 
the sound of modern languages ?T-What perhaps itf the 
gfleatesl dkadvtotage wesustain by the abolition of casol? 



ilib|ect to the same modifications of number, gender, 
and case. We may observe, however, that the pro- 
nouns of the first and second person, / and ihoUf have 
no distinction of gender in any language ; for, as they 
always refer to persons present, their sex must to 
known, and therefore needs not to be marked by their 
pronouns. But, as ^e third person may be absent, or 
unknown, the distinction of gender there becomes re* 
Quisite ; and accordingly in English, it hath all the 

• three genders, hcy s^, tt. 

Adjectives, as stron^f weaky handsome^ ugli/f are 
tile plainest and most simple in that class of words, 
which are termed attributive. They are common to 

'all languages, and roust have been ver^ early invented: 
since objects could neither be distinguished nor treated 
of in discourse, before names were assigned to their 
different qualities. 



LECTURE IX. 

STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGE— ENGLISH 

TONGUE. 

Or all the parts of speech, yerbs are by far the 
most complex and useful. From their importance we 
may justly conclude, that they were coeval with the 
origin of language ; though a long time must have 
been requisite to rear them up to that accuracy which 
th^ now possess. 

The tenses were contrived to mark the several dis- 

•• - - 

What are pronouns ? — To what are they subject ?— » 
What is said of the first and second person f^^what <^ 
the third person ? 

What is said of adjectives ? 

l¥hat is the subject of this lecture ? 
What is said of verbs ? 
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t^nctions of time. We commoRly thiiik of no more 
than its three great divisionsy the past, the present, 
and the future ; and we might suppose that, if verbs 
had been so contrived as merely to express these, no 
more was necessary, fiut langua^ proceeds with 
much greater subtUty. It divides time mto its several 
moments ; it regards it, as never standing still, but 
always flowing ; things past, as more or less distant ; 
and tnings future, as more or less remote by different 
gradations. Hence the variety of tenses in almost 
every language. 

The present may indeed be always r^arded as 
one infdivisible point, which admits no variety '^ 1 am,'* 
^tiim." But It is not so with the past. Even the 
poorest languaee has two or three tenses to express 
Its varieties. Ours has lour. 1. A past action may 
be represented as unfinished, by the imperfect tense ; 
^I was walking, ambtUabam. 2. As finished, by 
the perfect tense ; ** I have walked.*' S. As finished 
some time «ince, the particular time being left unde- 
temiined; "I walked, am^u/ovt;" this is what ^gram- 
marians call an aorist or indefinite past. 4. As finished 
before something else, which is also past. This is the 
plusquamperfect ; ** I bad . walked, atnbulaveram, I 
oad walked before you called upon me." Our lan- 
guage, we must perceive with pleasure, has an ad- 
vantage over the Latin, which nas only three variar 
tions of past time. 

The varieties in future time are two ; a simple or 
indefinite future; ''I shall walk, ambtdabo;" and a 

What were the tensos contrived for? — How many 
divifions do we commonly think off — What might we snp- 
pOM ?^-How does it divide time^? — How does it regard it f 

How may the present be regarded ? — Is it so. with the 
past ? — ^What has the poorest language ? — How many has 
oars ? — What are they f — Has our language an advant- 
age over the Latin ? 

How many ara the varieties in Hitore time ?— Whatare 
they? . 
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.tutuie having a reference to' something else, ^rhich is 
'likewise future : **' 1 shall have walked, ambuUtfvero; 
I shall have walked, before he will jjay me a visit.'* 

Beside tenses, verbs admit the distinction of voices, 
viz. the active and passive ; as, '^I love, or I-am loved." 
Thej admit also tne distinction of modes, which are 
intended to express the perceptions and volitions of 
the mind under different forms. ^ The indicative 
mode simply declares a proposition; ^I write; I 
have written." The imperative re(}uires, commands, 
or threatens ; " Write thou ; let him write." The 
flulgunctive expresses a proposition under the form of 
a condition, or as subonunate to something; to which 
reference is made ; ** I might write : I could write ; 
I should write if the matter were so." This expres- 
sbn of the i>erceptions and volitions of the mind in 
so many various forms, together with the distinction 
of the three persons, /, moti, and ^, constitutes the 
conjugation of verbs, which makes so great a part of 
the grammar of all languages. 

Conjugation is reckoned most perfect in those Ian- 
fasfe^t which, by varyiiK^ the termination or the 
mitial flyllable ot the verb, expresses the greatest 
number of important circumstances without the help 
of auxiliaiy verbs. In the oriental tongues verbs 
have few tenses ; but &eir modes are so contrived, as 
to express a great variety of circumstances and rela- 
tions.. In the Hebrew they say in one word, without 
the aid of an auxiliaiy, not only, *^ I taught," but, ** 1 
was taught; I caused to teach; I was caused to 
teach ; itaueht myself." The Greek, which is com- 
monly thought to }jk the most perfect of all languages, 
is very regular and complete m the modes and tenses. 

Beside tenses what do Terbs admit P-r-What are^they f 
Wliat else do they admit ? — ^Wbat is the indicatiye mode ? 
What is the imperatire ? — ^What the subjonetive f — ^What 
^ oonstitutes the coDJugation of Verbs ? 

In what language is conjugation reckoned most perfect? 
•^How is it in the Oriental tongues ?— How in the He- 
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The Latioy though fonned on the same model, is not 
80^ perfect ; particularly in the passive voice, which 
forms most of the tenses by the aid of the auxiliary 
^ Mffiiw*' In moderiD £uropean tongues, conjugation is 
very defective. The two great auxiliary verbs, to 
havej and to be^ with those other auxiliaries, which we 
use in £i^lish, dof shall, vnU, may, and canf prefixed 
to a participle, or to another verb in the infinitive 
mode, supersede in a great measure the different ter- 
minations of modes and tenses which formed the 
ancient conjugations. 

The other parts of speech, as they admit no varia* 
tion, will require only a short discussion. 

'Adverbs are for the most part an abridged mode of 
speech, expressing by one word, what might by a cir 
cumlociition be resolved into two or more words, be- 
longing to other parts of speech. — ^* Here," for in* 
stance, is the same with *' in this place." Hence ad- 
verbs seem to be less necessaiy, and of later introduc- 
tion into speech, than several other classes of words ; 
and accordingly most of them are derived fifom other 
words, former^* established in the language. 

Prepositions and conjunctions serve to express the 
relations which things near to one another, their mu- 
tual influence, dependence, and coherence ; and so to 
join words together, as to form intelligible positions. 
Conjunctions are commonly employed for connectii^ 
sentences, or members of sentences ; as, and, because, ' 
and the like. Prepositions are used for connecting' 
words ; as of^frofm^ tOy ^c. The beauty and strength 
of eveiy language depend in a great measure on a 

brew ? — ^In the Greek ? — ^In the Latin ? — ^In modem £a. 
ropean tongues ? 

lYhat is said of other parts of speech ? 

What are adverbs ? — ^What is said of their intvoduction 
into i^eech ? 

What are prepositions and conjunctions ?-*For what 
are they commonly employed ?-7-U|>pn what does Xh9 
bsauty and strengtn of every language depend ? 
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proper use of conjuncfionsy prepositions^ and those 
relative pronouns, which serve the same pnipose c^ 
connecting different .parts of discourse. 

Having thus briefly considered the structure of Ian* 
^age in general, we will now enter more particular] j 
mto an examination of our own language. 

The English, which was spoken after the Norman 
conquest, and continues to be spoken now, is a mix- 
ture of the ancient Saxon and the Norman French, to- 
gether with sufch new and foreign words, as commerce 
and learning have, in a succession of ages, gradually 
introduced. From the influx of so many streams^ 
from a junction of so many dissimilar parts, it naturally 
follows, that the English, like every compounded lan- 
guage, must be somewhat irregular. We cannot ex- 
pect from it that complete analc^ in structure, which 
may be found in those simpler languages, which were 
formed within themselves^ and built on one foundation. 
— Hence our syntax is short, since there are few marks 
in the words tnemselves which show their relation to 
«ach other, or point out either their concordance or 
their government in a sentence.. But. if these be dis- 
advantages in a compound langua^, tney are balanced 
by the advantages which attend it, particularly by the 
number and variety of words by which such a lan- 
guage is commoiJrjr enriched. Few languages are 
more copious than the English. ' In all grave subjects, 
especially, historical, critical, political, and moral, no 
complaint can justly be made of* the barrenness of our 
tongue. We are rich too in the language of poetiy ; 
our poetical style differs widely from prgsc, not with 
respect to numbers only, but in the very words them- 
selves ; which proves what a compass and variety ol 

What is the English language ? — Why is it irregular? 
—What cannot we expect from it ? — What is said of our 
syntax ?-^By what are these disadvantages balanced ? — 
Said of its copiousness f — Of its character in all grave 
suhjects ?— tHow is it in respect to poetry ? — What doea 
this prove ? — How are we in comparison with the French? 
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words we can select and emplo^ry suited to di^^reni 
occasions. Herein we are infinitely superior to the 
French, whose poetical language* it it were not dis- 
tinguished by rhyme, would not be known to dilfer 
from their ordinary prose. Their lan^age, however» 
surpasses ours in expressing whatever is delicate, gay, 
and amusii^. It is, peiiiaps, the happiest language 
for conversation in the known world; but for the 
higher subjects of composition, the English is justly 
considered as far superior to it. 

The flexibility of a language, or its power of be- 
comins^ either grave and strong, or easy and flowing^ 
or tender and |;entle, or pompous and magnificent, as 
occasions require, is a quality of great importance in 
speakipg and writing. This depends on the copious- 
ness of a laimtage; the different arrangements of 
which its words are susceptible ; and the variety and 
beautv of the sounds of its words. The GreeK pos- 
sessed these requisites in a higher degree than any 
other lan^age. It superadded the graceful varied 
of its difierent dialects, and thereby readily assumed 
every kind of character an author could wish, from 
the most simple and familiar, to the most majestic. 
The Latin,^ though very beautiful, is inferior m this 
respect to the Greek. It has more of a fixed character 
of stateliness and gravity ; and is supported bv a cer- 
tain senatorial dignity, of which it is difficult for a 
writer to divest it. Among modem tongues the Ita- 
lian possesses much ynore flexibility, than the French-: 
and seems to be on the whole the most perfect of all 
the modern dialects which have arisen out of the ruins 
of the ancieht. Our language, though unequal to the 
Italian in flexibility, is not destitute of a considerable 

— Why ? — ^In what does the French language surpass the 
{English ? — In what is the English superior ? 

What is said of the flexibility of a language ? — ^What 
does this depend on? — !\Vhat is said of the Greek in 
respect to these requisites ? — ^What of the Latin ?— Of 
the Italian ? — Of our language ? 
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degree of this quality. Whoe\»er considers the di- 
versity of style m some of ova best writers, will dis- 
cover in our tongue such a circle of expressions, such 
ai power of accommodation to the various tastes of 
men, as redounds much to its honour. 

Oar language has been thought to be very deficient 
in harmony of sound ; yet the melody of its versifica- 
tion, its power of supporting poetical numbers, without 
the assistance of rhyme, is a sufficient proof, that it is 
far from being unharmonious. Even'the hissing sound^ 
of which it has been accused, obtains less frequently 
than has been suspected. For in many words, and in 
the final syllables'especially, the letter s has the sound 
• of z, which is one of the sounds on whfch the ear 
rests with pleasure ; as in hcLs, thes^^ tcmes, l^an, &c. 

It must, however, be admitted, that smoothness is 
not the distinguishing property of the English tongue. 
Strength and expressiveness, rather than grace and 
meloay, constitute its character. It possesses also the 
property of being the most simple of all the Eu- 
ropean dialects in fts form and construction. It is free 
from the intricacy of cases, declensions, modes, and 
tenses. Its words are subject to fewer variations from 
their original form, than those of any other language. 
Its nouns have no distinction of gender, exgept what 
is made by nature ; and but one variation in case. 
Its adjectives admit no change, except what expresses 
the degree of comparison. Its verbs, instead of the 
varieties of ancient conjugation, admit only four or 
five changes in termination. A few prepositions and 
auxiliary verbs effect ail the purposes of significancy : 
while the principal words for the most part preserve 

Wliat has our language been thought deficient in ? — 
What is a sufficient proof that it is not so ? — What is said 
of the hissing sound of which it has been accused? 

What, however, must be admitted ? — What constitutes 
its character ? — What does it also possess ? — What is it 
free from?— What is said o£ its words?— Nouns?— 
Adjectives ?— Verbs ? — Preposition* and auxiliary verbs ? 

6 
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iheh form unaltered. Hence our lai^u'age acquires a 
simplicity and facility, which are the cause of its 
beii^ frec^ently written and spoken with inaccuracy. 
We imagine tnat a competent skill in it may be ac- 
quired without any study; and that in a syntax so 
narrow and limited as ours, there is nothing which 
requires attention* But the fundamental rules of syn« 
tax are common to the English and to the ancient 
tongues ; and regard to them is absolutely requisite 
for writing or speaking with proprietjr. 

Whatever be the advantages or defects pf our Ian* 
guage, it certainly deserves, in the highest degree, our 
stud^ and attention. The Greeks and Romans in the 
meridian of their glory, bestowed the* highest cultiva- 
tion on the re^ective languages. The French and 
Italians have employed much study upon theirs^ and 
their example is worthj of imitation. For, whatever 
knowledge may be gained by the study of other lan- 
guages, it can never be communicated with advantage, 
unless by those who can write and speak their own 
language with propriety. Let the matter of an author 
be ever so good and useful, his compositions will 
always suffer in the public esteem, if his expression 
be deficient in purity or propriety. At the same time, 
the attainment of a correct and elegant style is an ob- 
ject which demands application and labour. If any 
one suppose he can catch it merely by the ear, or ac- 
quire it by a hasty perusal of some of our good at>- 
thors, he will be much disappointed. r& many 

-~Hence what does our language acquire? — ^Wfaat do 
we imagine f — is ih'ia so ? 

What does our language deserve? — ^What did the 
Greeks and Romans do ? — What have the French and 
Italians done ? — Why is their example worthy of imita- 
tion ? — ^Upon what ground is an author in danger of suf- 
fering in the public esteem ? — What is necessary to attain 
a correct and elegant style ? — Can it be caught by the ear 
merely^ or by the hasty perusal of soilWf ^pod suthors ?-^ 
What demonstrate tlio noce^ity of a carefaf atUd/ of 
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l^mmatica] errors, the manj impure expressions^ 
which are found in authors who are far from being 
contemptible, demonstrate that a careful study of our 
language is previously requisite for writing it with 
propriety, purity, and elegance. 



LECTURE X. 
STYLE, PERSPICUITY, AND PRECISION. 

Style is the peculiar manner in which a man ex* 
presses his thoughts by words. It is a picture of ihe 
ideas in his mind, and of the order in which they there 
exist. 

The qualities of a good style may be ran^d under 
two heads, perspicuity and ornament. — It will readlbr 
be admittea, that perspicuity is the fundamental qual- 
ify of a good style. Without this the brightest orna- 
ments only glimmer through the dark, and perplex 
instead of pleasins^ the reader. If we be forced to, 
follow a writer with much care ; to pause, and to read 
over his sentences a second time, m order to under* 
stand them^ fully, he will not please us lone. Men are 
too indolent to relish so mucn labour.— Though they 
may pretend to admire an author's depth, after they 
have discovered hid meaning, they will seldom be in- 
clined to look a se(^ond time into his book. 

Perspicuity requires attention, first to single words 
and phrases, and then to the construction of sentences. 
When considered with respect to words and phrasest 

our language ? • 

What it the subject of thi» lecture ?- 

What is style? 

How may the qualities of a good style be ranged ?— 
When will not a writer please us long ? — VHiax will fol- 
low ? 

What does perspicuity require ? — ^What is said of pa- 
ritjr and propoety ? — ^What is purity ? — ^What in propriety? 
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it recLuiies these three qualities, purity, propriety f and 
precision. 

Purity and propriety of language are often used 
indiscriminately for each other ; ana indeed they are 
very nearly allied. A distinction, however, obtains 
between them. Purity is the use of such words and 
constructions as belong to the idiom of a particular 
language, in opposition to words and phrases, which 
are imported from other languages, or which are ob- 
solete, or newly coined, or employed without proper 
authority. Propriety is the choice of such words, as 
the best and most estaUished usage has appropriated 
to thpse ideas, which we intend to express by then. 
It imi)lies a Correct and happy application of them, in 
opposition to vulgar of low expressions, and to words 
and phrases less significant of the ideas we intend to 
convey. Style may be pure , that is, it may be strictly 
English without ScoHicisms or Gallicisms, or uiu^ram** 
matical expressions of any kind, and yet be deficient 
in propriety. The words may be illy selected ; not 
adapted to the subject, nor fully expressive of the 
author's meaning. He took them indeed from the 
general mass of £n^lish words: but his choice was 
made without skill. But style cannot be proper 
without being pure ; it is the union of' purity and pro- 
priety, which renders -it graceful and perspicuous. 

The exact meaning of orecision may be learnt from 
the etymology of the word. It is derived from " prcB- 
cederCf* to cut off; and signifies retrenching all super- 
fluities, and pruning the expression in such a mannei^ 
as to exhibit neither more nor less than the ideas in- 
tended to be conveyed. 

Words, em][noyea to express ideas, may be faulty 
In three respects. They tnay either not express the 
ideas which the author means, but some others which 
are only related ; or they may express those ideas^ 

Whence is the word precision derived ? — ^What does it 
stnufv ? 
In now many respects may words be faulty > — What 
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but not completely; or they may exjjress them to- 
gether with sometning more ^ than he intends. Pre- 
cision is opposed to these three faults ; but particularly 
to the last, into which feeble writers are very apt to 
fall. They employ a multitude of words, to make 
themselves understood, as they think, more distinctly ; 
but they only confound the reader. The image, as 
they place it before you, is always seen double. 
When an author tells us of his hero^ confofi-e, in the 
day of battle ; the expression is precise, ana we un* 
derstand it fulljf. JBut if, from a desire of multiplying 
words, he praise his courage and fortitude; at the 
moment he joins these words together, our idea b^ins 
to waver. He intends to express one quality more 
strongly ; but he is in fact expressing two. Courage 
resists danger,^r^tM2e supports pahi. The occasions 
of exerting these qualities are oiflferent ; and, being 
led to think of both together, when only one of them 
should engage attention, our view is rendered unsteady, 
and our conception of the object indistinct. 

The great source of a loose style, the opposite of 
precision, is the injudicious use of words called sy- 
nonymous. Scarcely in any language are there two 
words that convey precisely the same idea ; and a 
person, perfectly acquainted with the^ propriety of the 
language, will always be able to observe sotnething, 
by which they are distinguished. In our language 
many instances may be given of aifference in meaning 
among words, reputed synonymous; and, as the sub- 
ject is important, we shall point out a few of them. 

Surprised, astonished, athazed, confounded. We are 
surprised at what is new or unexpected;^ we are 

are these, faalts ? — ^What is opposed to these three faults f 
-—What do feeble writers do ? — Illustrate. 

What is the great source of a loose style ? — What is 
there not scarce^ in any language ? — What will a person 
obeerve who is acquainted with the propriety of Ian* 
goage ?^6ive the examples of the difference of words re 
pttted synonymous in onr lancuage. 
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astonished at what is vast or great ; we are amazed 
at what is incomprehensible ; we are confounded bj 
what is shocking or terrible. 

PridBf vanity. Pride makes us esteem ourselves ; 
vanity makes us desire the esteem of others. 

Haughtiness^ disdain. Haughtiness is founded on a 
hi^ opinion of ourselves ; disdain, on a low opinion 
otothers. 

To 'weaA/f to fatigue. Continuance of the ^ame 
thing wearies us; labour fatigues us. A man is 
wearied by standing ; he is fati^»d by walking. 

7\> abhor J to detest. To abhor imports simply stroiig 
dislike; to detest imports likewise strong disappro- 
bation. We abhor being in debt ; we detest treachery. 

To invent^ to discaoer. We invent things which are 
new ; we discover what was hidden. Galilso in* 
vented the telescope ; Harvey discovered the circula** 
tion of the blood. 

Entire^ complete. A thing is entire, when it wants 
none of its parts ; complete, when it wants none of 
the appendages which belong to it. A man may oc- 
cupy an entire house ; though he have not one com- 
plete apartment. 

Enough^ sv^icient. Enough relates to the quantity^ 
which we wish to have of a tbine. — Sufficient, relates 
to the use that is to be made of it. Hence enough 
commonlv signifies a greater quantity than sufficient 
does. The covetous man never has enough ; though 
he has what is sufficient for nature. 

These are a few among many instances of words in 
our language, which by careless writers are apt to be 
mistaken for synonymous. The more the distinction 
in the meaning of such words is regarded, the more 
accurately and fprdbly shall we speak and write. 
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. LECTURE XI. 

. STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 

- A PROPER construction of sentences is of such im- 
portance in eveiy species of composition, that we 
cannot be too strict or minute in our attention to it. 
For, whatever be the subject, if the sentences be con- 
structed in a clumsy, perplexed, or feeble manner, ibe 
work cannot be read with pleasure, nor even with 
profit. But by attention to the rules, which relate to 
this part of style, we acc^uire the habit of expressing 
ourselves with perspicuity and elegance ; and, if a 
disorder happen to arise in some of our sentences, we 
immediately see where it lies, and are able to rec- 
tify it. 

The properties most essential to a perfect sentence 
are the four following. 1. Clearness. 2. Unity. 3.- 
Strength. 4. Halrmony. 

Ambiguity is opposed to clearness, and arises from 
two causes ; either from ^ wrong choice of words, 
or a wron^ collocation of them. Of the choice of 
words, as far as regards perspicuity, we have already 
spoken. Of the collocation of them we are now to 
treat. From the nature of our language, a capital 
rule in the arrangement of our sentences is, that woids 
or members most nearly related, should be placed as 
near to each other as possible, that their mutual re- 
lation may clearly appear. This rule is frequently 

What is the subject of this lecture ? 

What is s&id of the importance of a proper construction 
of sentences ? 

What are the properties most essential to a perfect sen- 
tence ? 

What is opposed to clearness? — ^What does it arise 
from ? — Of what have we already spoken ? — Of what are 
we now to treat ?— What is a capital rule in the arrange- 
ment of our sentences f — Is it ever neglected ? 
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neglected even by good writers. A few instances will 
show both its importance and application. 

In the position of adverbs, which are used to 
qualify the signification of something, which either 
precedes or follows them, a gfood deal of nicety is to 
be observed. " By greatness,'* says Addison, " I do 
not only mean the bulk of any single object, but the 
laiigeness of a whole view." Here the place of the 
adverb only makes it limit the verb mean, ** I do not 
only mean." The question may then be asked, what 
does he more than mean ? Had it been placed afler 
hulk, still it would have been wrong, for it miffht then 
be asked, what is meant beside the bulk ? Is it the 
colour or any other property ? Its proper place is 
after the word object : ** By greatne^ I do not mean 
the bulk of any single olyject only ;" for then, when it 
is asked, what does he mean more than the bulk of a 
sinele object ; the answer comes out precisely as the 
autnor intends, *'the largeness of a whole view." 
" Theism," says Lord Shaftsbunr, " can only be op- 
posed to polytheism or atheism." It may be asked 
then, is theism capable of nothing else, except being 
opposed to polytheism or atheism ? This is what the 
words literally mean through the improoer collocation, 
of <mly. He ought to have said, '^ Tneism can be 
opposed only to polytbebm or atheism." Inaccura- 
cies of this kind occasion little ambiguity in common 
discourse, because the tone and emphasis, used by the 
speaker, generally make the meaning perspicuous 
But in wnting, where a person speaks to the eye, he 
ought to be more accurate ; and so to connect adverbs 
with the words they qtialify, that his meaning cannot 
be mistaken on the first inspection. 

When the circumstance is interposed in the middle 

What is said of the position of adverbs? — Example 
from Addison.— CriticisD^ and correction — Example from 
Shaftsbu]^. — Criticism and correction. — What is said of 
inaccuracies of this kind in common discoane .'— ^la 
writing? 
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of a sentence, it sometimes requires attention to place 
it in such a manner as to divest it of all ambiguity. 
For instance, "are these designs," says Lord Boling* 
broke, '* which any man, who is born a Briton, in any 
circumstances, in any situation, ought to be ashamed 
or afraid to avow ?" Here we are in doubt whether 
the phrases/'' m any circumstancesy in any situati<m,** 
be connected with '' a man born in Britain ;" or with 
that man's avowing his designs. If the latter, as 
seems most likely, was intended to be the meaning ; 
the arrangement ought to be this, ^ are these designs, 
which any man who is born a Briton, ought to be 
ashamed or afraid, in any circumstances, in any situa- 
tion, to avow ?" 

Still more attention is requisite to a proper disposi- 
tion of the relative jironouns, who^ wJnckf whatj whose ; 
aiid of all those particles, which express the connexion 
of the parts of speech. As all reasoning depends upon 
this connexion, we cannot be too accurate with regard 
to it. A small error may obscure the meaning of a 
whole sentence ; and even where the meaning is ap- 

Sarent, yet if these relatives be misplaced, we always 
nd something avHkward and disjomted in the struc- 
ture, of the period. The following passage in Bishop 
Sherlock's Sermons will exemplify these observations : 
^ It is folly to pretend to arm ourselves against the 
accidents of life, by heaping up treasures, which no- 
thing can protect us agamst, but the good^providence 
of our Heavenly Father." Which, grammatically re- 
fers \o the immediately preceding noun, which here is 
" treasures ;" and this would convert the whole period 
into nonsense. The sentence should have been thus 
constructed ; ^ It is folly to pretend, by heaping up 

What is said of a circumstance when interposed in the 
middle of a senten'*e? — E^zample from BoUngbroke*— > 
Criticism and correction; 

What is said of the disposition of the relative pronouns f 
— Example from Bishop Sherlock's sermons. — Criticism 
and correction. 
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treasures, to arm ourselves against the accidents of 
life, against which nothing can protect us but the good 
provioience of our Heavenly Father." 

We now proceed to the second qualify of a weJI- 
arraoged sentence, which we termedf its unity/ This 
is a capital property. The very nature of a sentence 
implies one proposition to be expi-essed. It may con- 
sist of parts ; but these parts must be so closely bound 
together, as to make an mipression of one object only 
upon the mind. 

To preserve this unity, we must first observe, that 
during the course of the -sentence, the subject should 
be cnanged as little as possible. — There is, generally, 
in eveij sentence some person or thing, which is the 
governing word. This snould be contmued so, if pos- 
sible, from the beeihnine to the end of it. Should a 
man express himself in this manner ; ** afler we came 
to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was saluted 
by all my friends, who received me with the greatest 
kindness." Though the objects in this sentence are 
sufficiently connected ; yet by shiflii^ so often the 
subject and person, we, they, /, and who, they appear 
in so disunited a view, that the sense and connexion 
are nearly lost.— The sentence i^ restored to its pro- 
per unity by constructing it thus ; ** having come to 
anchor, I was put on shore, where I was saluted by 
all my friends, who received me with the greatest 
kindness." 

The second rule is, never crowd into one sentence 
ideas, which have so little connexion, that they might 
well be divided into two or more sentences. Violation 
of this rule never fails to displease a reader. Its effect, 
indeed, is so disgusting, that of .the two It is the safest 

To what do we now proceed ? — ^What ii said of it ? 

To preserve this unity what must be observed ? — Whttt 
is there generally in every sentence ? — Should this |>e con* 
iinued ? — Give and correct the example. 

What is the second rule f— What is said of its violation ? 
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extreme, to err rather by too many short sentences* 
than by one that is overloaded and confused. The 
following' sentence from a translation of Plutarch will 
justifjr this opinion : ** Their march," says the author, 
speaKing of tbe Greeks, " was through an uncultivated 
country, whose savage inhabitants fared hardly, having 
no other riches than a breed of lean sheep, whose 
flesh was rank and unsavoury, by reason of ttieir con- 
tinual feeding upon sea flesh." Here the subiect is 
repeatedly changed; The march of the Greets, the 
description of the inhabitants, through whose country 
they passed, the account of their sheep, and the rea 
son oT their sheep being disagreeable food, make a 
jumble^f objects, slightly related to each other, which 
the reader cannot without considerable difficulty com- 
prehend in one view. 

. The third rule forpreserving the unity of a sentence 
IS. keep clear of parentheses in the middle of it. 
These may on some occasions have a spirited appear- 
ance, as prompted by a certain vivacity of thought, 
which can glance happily -aside as it is goine along, 
fiut in general, their efiect is extremely bad : oein^ a 
perplexed method of disposing of some thought, which 
a writer, has not art enough to introduce in its proper 
place. It is needless to produce any instances, as 
they occur so frequenthr among incorrect writers. 

The fourth rule for the unity of a sentence is, bring 
it to a full and perfect close. It needs not to be ob- 
served, that an unfinished sentence is no sentence with 
respect to grammar. But sentences oAen occur, which 
are more than finished. When we have arrived at 
what we expected to be the conclusion ; when we are 
come to the word, on which the mind is naturally led 
to rest ; unexpectedly some circumstance is added, 

— Which 'u the safest extreme? — Example from Plutarch. 
— Criticism. 

What is the third role? — Said of these on some oeca- 
•iomi? — Of their effect in generafP-^Being what? 

What is the fourth rule?-^How do sentences often 
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which oiight to have been omitted or disposed of else- 
where. Thus» for instance, in the fdlowing sentence 
fipom Sir William Temple, the adjection to the sen- 
tence is entirely foreign to it. : Speaking of Burnet's 
Theory of the Earth, and Fontenelle^'s Plurality of 
Worlds: "The first," says he, "could not end his 
learned treatise without a panegyric of modem learn- 
ing in comparison of the ancient ; and the other falls 
so grossly mto the censure of the old poetry, and pre- 
ference of the new, that I could -not read either of 
these strains without some indignation ; which no 
quality among men is so apt to raise in roc, as self- 
sufficiency." The word " indication" concludes the 
sentence ; for the last member is added after the pro- 
per close. * 
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LECTURE XII. 

STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 

We now proceed to the third quality of a correct 
sentence, which we term strength. By this is mean 
such a disposition of the several words and members, 
as will exhibit the sense to the best advantage ;. as 
will render the impression, which the perioa is in- 
tended to make, most full and complete ; and give 
every word and every member its du^ weight and 
force. To the production of Uiis effect^ perspicuity 
and unity are absolutely necessary ; but more is re- 
quisite. For a sentence may be clear ; it may also 

occur ? — ^Example. — Criticisin. 

What 18 the subject of this lecture? 

What ifl the third quality of a correct sentence?— 
What is meant ^y thi»? — ^What is necessary to produce 
tiuB effect ? — ^What more is necessary ? ' 
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be compact, or hav€ the requisite unity ; and yet, by. 
some unfavourable circumstance in ■ tne structure, it 
may fail in that strength or liveliness of impression, 
which a more happy collocation would produce. 

The first mle for promoting the strength of a sen- 
tence is, take from it all redundant words. Whatever 
can be easily supplied in the mind, is better omitted 
in the expression ; thus, "content with deserving a 
triumph, he refused the honour of it," is better than 
** beiiig content with deserving a triumph, he refused 
the honour of it." It is one of the most useful ex- 
ercises on reviewing what we have written, to con- 
tract that circuitous mode of expression, and to cut 
off those useless excrescences, which are usually found 
in the first draught. But we must be cautious of 
pruning so closely as to give a hardness and dryness 
to the style. Some leaves must be left to shelter and 
adorn the fruit. 

As sent€»)ce.s should be cleared of superfluous words, 
so also of superfluous members. Opposed to this, is 
the fault we frequently meet, the last member of a 
period beir^ only a repetition of the former in a dif- 
ferent dress. For example, speaki% of beau^, " the 
very first discovery of it," says AdcBson, ** strikes the 
'mind with inward joy, and, spreads delight through 
aH its faculties." In this inistance, scarcely any things 
15 added by the second member of the sentience to 
what was expressed in the first. Though the flowii^ 
style of Addison may palliate such negligence; yet it 
ts generally true, that lai^uage divested of this pro* 
ii4[ity, is more strong and beautifuL 

llie second rule for promoting the strength of a 
sentence is, pay particular attention to the use of co- 
pulatives, relatives, and particles, employed £ar tiaj»*. 

What is the first rule ?— niuBtrate.—What is a \unM 
exerpise ?•— Of what must we be cauiioui ? 

Of what else should a sentence be cleared f — ^Exaupl^ 
•—Remarks. 

What is the Mcond rule ? 

7 
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sitioD and connexion. Some observations on this sub* 
ject, which appear useful, shall be mentioned. 

What is termed splitting of particles, or separating 
a preposition from the noun, which jt governs, is ever 
to be avoided. For example, " though virtue borrows 
no assistance from, yet it may often be accompanied 
by, the advantages of fortune." In such instances we 
suffer pain from the violent separation of two things^ 
which by nature are closely united. 

The strength of a sentence is much iniured by an 
unnecessary multiplication of relative ana demonstra* 
tive particles. If a writer say, " there is nothing 
which disgusts me sooner, than tbe empty pomp of 
language; he expresses himself less forcibly, than if 
he naa said, ^ nothii^ disgusts me soother, than the 
empty pomp of language. ' The former mode of 
expression in the introduction of a subject, or in laying 
down a proposition to which particular attention is 
demandeo, is very proper ; but in ordinary di^ourses 
the latter is far preferable. . 
' With i*egard to the relative we shall onl^ observe^ 
that in conversation and epistolaiy writing it may be 
omitted : but in compositions of a serious or dignified 
kind, it should constantly bain&erted. 

On the copulative particle and,^ which occurs so 
often, several observations are to be made. It is evi- 
dent, that an unnecessary repetition of it enfeebles 
&tyle. By emitting it we often make a closer con- 
nexion^ a quicker succession of objects, than when it 
is inserted between them. " Veni^ vidi, vidy^ ex- 
presses with more spirit the rapidity of conquest, than 

What b ever to be avoided ? — Example. — ^How do we 
•offer paia from Buch instances ? 

How if! the strength of a sentence injured ? — ^Iliastrate. 
When is th^ former mode proper ? * 

What is said in regard to the relative ? 
. On what are aeveral observations to be made ? — ^How 
does it enfeeble style ? — What efiect does the omission . 
of it produce? — ^£xajqple.-«-When may copiUatives bo 
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if connecting particles had been used. When, how- 
ever, we wish to prevent ti quick transition from one 
object to another ; and when enumerating objects 
which we wish to appear as distinct from each other 
as possible; copulatives may be multiplied with pe- 
culiar advantage. Thus Lord Bolingbroke says with 
propriety "such a man might fall a victim to power: 
out tmlh,and reason, and liberty, would fall with him.'* 

The third rule for promoting the strength of a sen- 
tence is, dispose of the principal word or words in 
that part of the sentence, where they will make the 
most striking impression. Perspicuity ought first to 
be studied ; and the nature of our language allows no 
great liberty of collocation. In general, the important 
words are placed at the beginning of a sentence. 
Thus Mr. Addison ; " the pleasures of the imagination 
taken in their full extent, are not so gross as those of 
sense; nor so refined as those of the understanding." 
This order seems to be the most plain and natural. 
Sometimes, however, when we propose giving weight 
to a sentence, it is useful to suspend the meaning a 
little, and then to bring it out fully at the close. 
"Thus," says Pope, "on whatever side we contem- 
plate Homer, what principally strikes us, is bis won- 
• derful invention." 

The fourth rule for promoting the strer^th of sen- 
tences is,' make the members of them go on rising in 
' their importance one above another. This kind of 
arrangement is called a climax, and is ever regarded 
as a beautjr in composition: Why it pleases is suffi- 
ciently evident. In all things we love to advance to 

multiplied with advantage ?^ — Example. 

Whut is the tliird rule ? — What ought first to be stu- 
died ? — What does not the nature of our language allow? 
— How are the important words generally placed? — Ex- 
aniplo. — Remarks. — What is useful when we propose 
giving weight to a sentence ? — Example. 

What is the fourth rule ? — What is this called ? — How 
, is it regarded ? — Why does it please ? — ^What does Quin- 
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what is more and more beautiful) rathf r thap to folloir 
a retrograde order. Having viewed some considerable 
object, we cannot without pain descend to an inferior 
circumstance. ** Cavendum est," says Qjuintilian, ^ ne 
d^resccU oraUof et fortior mbiuneatur aligwid infir^ 
ndusJ* A weak assertion snouTd never follow- a 
stronger one ; and, when a sentence consists of two 
members, the longest should in general be the con- 
cluding one. Periods, thus divided, are pronounced 
more easily ; and, the shortest member being placed 
first, we carry it more readily in our memory, as we 
proceed to the second, and see the connexion of the 
two more clearly. Thus to say, " When our passions 
have forsaken us, we flatter ourselves with the belief 
that we have forsaken them," is both more graceful 
and more perspicuous, than to begin with the longest 

Sart of the proposition; '^We flatter ourselves wi^ 
le belief that we have forsaken our passions, wheo 
they have forsaken us." 

The fifth rule for constructing sentences with 
strei^h is, avoid concluding them with an adverb, a 
preposition, or aay insigni^ant word. By such con- 
jplusions, s^le is always weakened and degraded. 
Sometimes, indeed, where the stress and si^ificancy 
rest chiefly upon words of this kind, they ought to 
have the principal place allotted them. No fault, for 
example, can be found with this sentence of Boling- 
broke : " In their prosperity my friends shall never 
bear of me ; in their aaversitjr ailways ;" where never 
and aiwaysy being emphaticaf words, are so placed, as 
to make a strong impression. But, when these ii)- 

tilian say? — A weak assertion should never follow what ? 
— Wh9n a pentence consists of two members, which should 
be the concludvag one f — What are the benefits of this 
arrangement ? — Illustrate. 

What is the fifth rule ?— What is the efiect of such con* 
duMons ? — When ought they to have the principal plac^ 
allotted them ?— Example.— Remarks.— What is faxther 
•aid Qf thes^ parts of speech ? 
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ferior parts of s|)eech are introduced, as circutnsbinces, 
or as qualifications of more important words, they 
should always be disposed of in the least conspicuous 
parts of the period. ,.. 

We should always avoid concluding a sehtcnce^or 
member with anyof those particles, which distinguish 
the cases of nouns ; as o/, to, Jrom, with^ by. Thus 
it is much better to say, "avarice is a crime of which 
wise men are often gruilty," than to say, " avarice is a 
crime, which wise men are often guilty of." Thb is 
a phraseology w6ich all correct writers shun. 

A complex verb, compounded of a simple verb and 
a subsequent preposition, is also an ungraceful con- 
clusion of a period ; as, bring abouU clear up, give 
cfoer, and many others of the same icind ; instead of 
which, if a simple verb be employed, it will tennjxiate 
the sentence with more strength. Even the pronoun 
a, especially when joined wilh some of the- ijreposi- 
tions, as, 'with it, in it, to* it, cannot without violation 
of grace be the conclusion of a sentence. Any'phrase, 
which expresses a circumstance only, cannot conclude 
a sentence without great inelegance. Circumstances, 
indeed, are like unshapely stones in a building* which 
try the skill of an artist, iyhereHo place them with 
the least offence. We should not crowd too many of 
them together ; but rather intersperse them in different 
parts of the sentence, joined with the principal words 
on wliich they depend. Thus, for instance, when 
Dean Swift says, *• what I had the honour of mention- 
ing to your lordship some time ago in conversation, 
was not a new thought ;" these two circumstances. 

What should we always avoid ? — ^Illustrato. — ^Who shun 
thin phraseology? 

What is also an ungraceful conclasion of a period ?— 
What will terminate the sentence with more strength ?— 
—What » said of the pronoun it ? — Of any phrase which 
expresses a circumstance only?-— What are circumstances 
like?^ — What should we do with them? — ^Example.-^ 
Correct 

7* 
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ionke Upnifi ($gOj stnd in conversaiumf wbich aie joined^ 
would have oeen better separated thus ; ^' wiiBt I had 
tlie honour 9ome time ago of mentioning to your 
lordship in conversation.'* 

The^fixth .and last rule concerning the strength of a 
sentence is th]39 in the members of it, where two 
thiii^s Are compared or contrasted ; where either re- 
seiubl^nce or opposition is to be expressed ; some re- 
semblance in the language and construction ought to 
be observed. The loUowing passage from Pope's 
preface to his Homery beautifully exemplifies this rule. 
** Homer was the greater ^emus ; Viigil the better 
artist ; in the one we admire the~ man ; in the other 
the work. Homer hurries us with a commanding im- 
petuosity ; Virgil leads us with an attractive majesty* 
Homer scatters with a generous profusion ; Viigil be- 
stows with a careful magnificence. Homer, like the 
Nile, pours out his riches with a sudden overthrow ; 
Vii^il, like a river in its banks, with a constant stream. 
When we look upon their machines, Homer seems 
like his own Jupiter in his terrors, shakii^ Olympus, 
scattering lightning, and firing the heavens. Virgil 
l)ke the same power in his benevolence, counselling 
vf ith the gods, laiying plans for empires, and ordering 
}iis whole creation." Periods, thus constructed, when 
introduced with propriety, and not too frequently re- 
peated, have a sensible beauty. But, if such a con- 
i^trqction be aimed at in every sentence, it betrays 
fnto a disagreeable uniformity, and produces a regular 
jingle in the period, which tires the ear, and plainly 
discovers affectation. 



What id the sixth and last rule ? — Exampl?.— What is 
■Aid of periods thus constructed ?---Wliat if iuoh coa* 
stractiou be aimed at in evexj sentence ? 



LECTURE XIII. 

STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES.— HARMONY. 

Having considered sentences with regard to their 
meaning under the heads of Perspicuity, Unity, and 
Strength ; we shall now consider them with respect to 
their sound. 

In the harmony of periods two things are to be con- 
sidered. First, agreeable sound or modulation in gene- 
ral, without any particular expression. Next, the sound 
so ordered as to oecome expressive of the sense. The 
first is the more common : the second the superioir 
beauty. 

The beauty of musical construction depends upon 
the choice and arrangement of words. Those words 
are most pleasing to the ear^ which are composed of 
smooth apd liquid sounds, in which there is a proper 
intermixture of vowels and consonants without too 
many harsh consonants, or top many open vowels In 
succession. Long words are generally more pleasing 
to the ear than monosyllables : and those are the most 
mtlsical, which are not wholly composed of loiig or 
short syllables, but of an intermixture of them ; such 
as, delight, amuse, velocity, celerity, beautiful, imper 
tuosUy, If the words, however, which compose a 
sentence, be ever so well chosen and hannonious ; yet^ 
if they be unskilfully arranged, its music is entirely 
lost. As an instance of a musical sentence, we may 
t^e the following from Milton ; " We shall conduct 

What is the subject of this lecture ? 

What has been considered ? — How, are we now to con* 
mder them ? 

In the harmony of periods, what two thyigs are to be 
considered? 

What does the beauty of musical construction depestfl 
upon :* — ^What words are most pleasing to the ear ? — £9- 
ampl^. — ^What if the words aro unskufully arranged ?-^. 
What instance of a musical ^nt^sni^ 19 givten .^•^fWiat i« 
mMofit? 
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ou to a liHI side, laborious indeed at the first ascent ; 
Ijut else so smooth, so green, so full of goodly pro&pects 
and melodious sounds on every side, that the harp of 
Orpheus was not more charmlna:." Every thin«f in 
this sentence conspires to render it harmonious. The 
words are well chosen ; laborious^ smooth, green, 
goodly, melodioiis, charming; ami so happily ar- 
ranged, that no alteration can be made witnout in 
juring the melody. 

There are two things on which the music of a sen 
tence principally depends ; these are, the proper dis 
tribution of the several members of it, ana the close 
or cadence of the whole. 

First, the distribution of the several members should 
be carefully regarded. Whatever is easy to the or- 
gans of speech, is always grateful to the ear. While 
a period advances, the termination of each member 
forms a pause in the pronunciation ; ,and these pauses 
should be so distributed, as to bear a certain musical 

Croportion to each other. This will be best illustrated 
y examples. " This discoui-se concerning the easi- 
ness of God's commands, does all along suppose and 
acknowledge the difficulties of the first entrance upon 
a religious course ; except only in those persons who 
have nad the happiness to be trained up to religion 
by the easy and insensible degrees of a pious and 
virtuous education." Tliis sentence is far from being 
harmonious ; owing chiefly to this, tiiat there is but 
one pause in it, by which it is divided into two mem- 
bers ; each of which is so long, as to require a con- 
siderable stretch of breath in pronouncing it. On the 
contrary, let us observe the grace of the following 
passage from Sir WilKam Temple, in wliich he speaks 
sarcastically of man. "But, God be thankea, his 
pnde is greater than his ignorance ; and what be wants 

Upon what does tlio music of a sentence principally do* 
pend ? 

What is th&iirst ?— Example. — ^^^Hiat is said of this sen- 
teooe ?— IjUoinple fxtKC Sir Wiy^jun Teoople.— 'Aemarkft 
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in knowledge, he supplies bjr sufficiency. When he 
has looked about him as far as he can, he concludes 
there is no more to be seen ; when he is at the end of 
his line, he is at the bottom of the ocean ; when he 
has shot his best, he is sure none ever did, or ever can 
shoot better, or beyond it* |Iis own reason he holds 
to be the certain measure of truth ; and his own know- 
ledge, of what is possible in nature." Here every 
thing is at once easy to the breath, and grateful to tKe 
ear. We must, however, observe,- thai if composition 
abound with sentences which have too many rests, and 
these placed at intervals apparently measured and 
regular, it is apt to savour o/ affectation. 

The next thmg which demands attention, is the close 
or cadence of the period. The only important rul^, 
which can here be given, is this, when we aim at dig- 
nity or elevation, the sound should increase to the last: 
the longest members of the period, and the fullest ain 
most sonorous words, should be reserved for the coth 
elusion. As an instance of this, the following sentenqe 
of Addison may be given. '* It fills the mind with the 
largest variety of ideas ; converses with its objects at 
the greatest distance; and continues the longest ip 
action without being tired or satiated with its proper 
enjoyments*" Tiere every reader must be sensible qi 
beauty in the just distribution of the pauses, and in thp 
manner of rounding the period, and of bringing it to 
a full and harmonious close. 

It may be remarked, that little words in the con- 
clusion of a sentence are as injurious to melody, as 
they are inconsistent with strength of expression. A 
musical close in our lar^ua^e seems in general to re- 
quire either the lai^t syUabley or the last but one, to 

— What is apt to savour of a£fectation f 

What is the next thing ?-^What rule is given f — £»* 
ample. — ^What is said of it ? 

What is said of little wvrds at the conclusion of a soo- 
tance ?— What does a musical dose in our la^gu^ge re- 
quire f — ^What is said of words which consist chiefly of 
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be a Jor^ syllable. Words which consist chiefly of 
short syllables, as contrary 9 particulary retrospect, sel- 
dom terminate a sentence harmoniously, unless a pre- 
vious run of long syllables have rendered . them 
pleasing to the ear. 

Sentences, however, which are so constructed, as to 
make the»sound always swell toward the end, and 
rest either on the last or penult syllable, give a dis- 
course the tone of declamation. If melcJdy be not 
varied, the ear is soon clojned with it. Sentences con- 
structed in the same manner, with the pauses at equal 
intervals, should never succeed feach other. Snort 
sentences must be blended with long and swelling 
ones, to render discourse sprightly as well as mag- 
nificent. 

We now proceed to treat of a higher si)ecie$ of 
harmony; the sound adapted to the sense. Of this 
we may remark two degrees. First, the current of 
' sound suited to the tenor of a discourse. Next, a pe- 
culiar resemblance effected between some object, and 
the sounds that are employed in describing it. 

Sounds have in many respects an intimate corres- 
pondence with our ideas ;. partly natural, partly pro- 
duced by artificial associations. Hence, any one mo- 
dulation of sound continued, stamps on style a certain 
character and expression. Sentences, constructed 
with Ciceronian fulness, excite .an idea of- what is 
important, magnificent, and sedate. But they suit no 
violent passion, no eager reasoning, no familiar ad- 
dress. These require measures brisker, easier, and 

short syllables ? ^ 

What sentences give a discourse a tone of declamation ? 
What if melody be not varied ? — ^^Vhat sentences should 
not succeed each other ? — Why must short sentences bo 
blended with ion§r ones? 

What are we nov^^ to prpceed to treat of? — What aro' 
the two degrees ' < 

Wliat have sounds? — Hence what? — What do Fen 
tences constructed with Ciceronian fulness excite ?-^What 
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often more abrupt. It were as absurd to write a 
panegyric and an invective in a style of the same 
cadence, as to set the words of a tender love song to 
the tune of a warlike march. 

Beside the general correspondence of the current 
of sound withine current of thought, a more particu- 
lar expression of certain objects by resembling sounds 
may be attempted. In poetry this resemblance is 
chiefly to be sought. It obtains sometimes, indeed, in 
prose composition ; but there in an inferior xlegree. 

The sounds of words may be empbyed for repre- 
senting chiefly three classes of objects ; first, other 
sounds ; secondly, motions ; and thirdly, the emotions 
and passions of the mind. 

In most languages, the names of many particular 
sounds are so formed, as to bear some resemblance of 
the sound which they signify ; as with us the whistling 
of windjs, the buzz and hum of insects, the Amof ser- 
pents^ and the crash of falling timber j and many other 
instances, where the name is plainly adapted to the 
sound it represents. A remarkable example of this 
beauty may be taken from two passages in Milton's 
Paradise Lost; in one of which he describes the 
sound, made by the opening of the. gates of hell.; in 
the other, that made by the opening of the ^atcs of 
heaven. The contrast between the two exhibits to 
great advantage the art of the poet. The first is the 
opening of bell's gates ; 



On a sudden, open fly, 



WiUi impetuous recoil and jamcs sound, 
The infernal doors ; and on tiieir hinges giatft 
Harsh Uiunder. 

do they not suit ? — What do these require ?— What would 
be absurd ? 

What may be attempted ? — ^Where is this resemblance 
to be sought ? 

What may the sounds of words bo employed for repre- 
senting ? ^ 

How are many sounds formed in most languages ?— r 
Where may be found an e^iample of this beauty?— 
Cite the exiunpies. 
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Observe the smoothness of the other ; 

— — — — Heaven opened wide 

Her ever during gstei, homionioue eouiid ! 

On golden hinges turning. » 

In the second place, the sound of words is frequently 
employed to imitate motion ; as it is swift or slow, 
violent or gentle, uniform or interrupted, easy or ac- 
companied with efibrt. Between sound ana motion 
there is no natural affinity; yet in. the imagination 
there is a strong one ; as is evident fronj the connexion 
between music and dancing. The poet can therefore 

§tve us a lively idea of the kind of motion he would 
escribe, by the help of sounds which in our imagina* 
tion correspond with that motion. Long syllables 
naturally excite ati idea of slow motion ; as in this 
line of Viigil, 

CHli inter vem magna vi brachia tollunu 

A succession of short syllables gives the impiession 
of quick motion ; as, 

Sed fugit interea, fuji^t IrreparabOe teoipfaB. 

The works of Homer and Virgil abound ivith in- 
stances of this beauty ; which are so often Quoted, and 
so well known, Aat it is unnecessary to produce them. 

The third set of objects, which the sound of words 
isr capable of representing, consists of emotions and 
passions of the mmd. Between sense and sound there 
appears to be no natural resemblance. But if the ar- 
rangement of syllables by their sound alone recall one 
set of ideas more readily than another, and dispose 

How is the sound of words frequently employed ?— 
Ir there a natural affinity between sound and words ^-~ 
Is iiiere in the ima^nation ? — As is evident from what ?-* 
What can the poet do therefore ? — What idea do long ^1<- 
lablee natttrajly ex<site ^ — Example. 

What impression does a succession of short sylli^Ie* 
give ?-^Ezftmple. 

In whose works do instances of this beauty abound f 

In what consists the third set of objects ? — Is there a re- 
semblance between sense and sound f^When may an 
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Hm nmid for entering Into that affection which the 
poet intends to raise ; such arrangement may with 
propriety be said to resemble the ^ense. Thu3> when 
pleasure, joy, and agreeable objects, are descnbed by 
one who ieels his subject, the hin^age naturally runs 
in smooth, liquid and flowing numbers. 

' ■ " Namque ipsa decorani 
Ciesariem nato genetrix, lumenque Juvents 
Purpureum, et laetos oculis afilarat taonores. 

. Brisk and lively sensations exact quicker and move 
animated numbers. 



Javenum manus cmicat ardeu 



Liltus in Hesperium. 

Melancholy and gloomy subjects are naturally cod- 
nected'with slow measures and long words. ' 

In those deep solitudes and awful cells, 
Where heavenly pensive contemplation dwelb. 

Abundant instances of this kind are su^ested bj a 
moderate acquaintance with good poets, either ancient 
or modem. 



LECTURE XIV. 

ORIGIN AND NATURE OF FIGURATIVE 

LANGUAGE. 

Figures may be described to be that language, 
i^htch is prompted either by the imagination or pa»- 

aiTangement of syllables be said to resemble the sense ?— 
When pleasure, joy, &c., are described, how does Ian- 
gaa|e naturally run ?— Example. 
- What do brisk and lively sensations exact ? — Example. 
What iare melancholy and gloomy subjects natunlly 
cmmectod with ?— Example. 

Abundant instances of this kind are suggested by what? 

""^■".■^•■"■^ 
. "What is the subject of this lecture ? 
Figures may be described to be what .'—How wre they 

^8 
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sions. They are commonly divided by xhetoriciani( 
into two great classes, figures of words, and figures cf 
thought. The former are commonly called tropes, 
and consist in a word's being used to signify some- 
thing different from' its original meaning, llencey if 
the word be changed, the figure is destcoyed. Thus, 
for instance, " light ariseth to the upright m darkness." 
Here, the trope consists in** light and darkness" not 
-being taken literally, but substituted for comfort in 
adversity ; to which conditions of life they are sup- 
posed to bear some resemblance. The other class, 
terjned figures of thoueht, supposes the figure to con- 
sist in the sentiment only, while the words are used in 
their literal sense ; as m exclamations, interrogations, 
apostrophes, and comparisons ; where, though the 
words be varied, or translated trom one language into 
another, .the same figure is still preserved. This dis- 
tinction, however, is of small importance ; as prac- 
tice cannot be assisted by it ; nor is it always very-, 
perspicuous. 

Tropes are derived in part from the barrenness of 
language ; but principally from thtf influence, which 
the imagination has over all language. The imagina- 
tion never contemplates any one idea or object as 
single and alone ; jjut as accompanied by others^ 
winch may be considered as its accessories. These 
accessories often operate more forcibly upon the mind, 
than the principal idea itself. They are, perhaps, in 
their nature more ag[reeable, or more familiar to our 
conceptions ; or remind us of a greater variety of im- 
portant circumstances. Hence the name ot the ac- 
cessoiy or correspondent idea is substituted ; although 
the prmcipal has a proper and well known name of its 
-.■III ■ ■ ■■ ' ■■ I I. - 1 ■ II ■ I ,-■ ii j I 

divided ? — The former is called what? — CoBsists in vrhtlf 
— Hence what ? — Illustrate. — What is said of the other 
class ? — Is this distinction of importanod ?— Why ? 

What are tropes derived from ? — How are ideas or ob- 
jects contemplated by thd imagination f'^-What is said of 
those accessories ? — Illustrate. 



own. Thus, for example, when we design to point 
out ihe period, in which a state enjoyed most reputa- 
tion or glory, we mi^ht easily employ the proper 
words for expressing this ; but, as this, in our imaginse 
tlon IS readily connected with the flourishing period of 
a plant or tree, we prefer this correspondent idea, and 
say, " The Roman Empire flourishca most under Au- 
Ijustus." The lekder of a faction is a plain expres- 
sion : but, because the head is the principal part of 
the ouman body, and is supposed to direct all the 
ftnimal operations ; resting on this resemblance, we 
"say, " Cataline was the bead of his party." 

We shall now examine, why tropes and figures con- 
tribute, to the beauty and grace of style. By them 
language is enriched, and made more copious. Hence 
words and phrases are multiplied for expressing all 
sorts of ideas ; for describing even the smallest dif- 
ferences ; the nicest shades and colours of thought ; 
whicb.by proper words alone cannot possibly be ex- 
pressed. They also give dignity to style, which is 
degraded by the familiari^ of common words. 
Figures have the same effect on language, that a rich 
and splendid apparel has on a person ofrank and dig- 
nity. In prose compositions, assistance of this kind 
is often requisite ; to poetiy it is essential. To say, 
** the sun rises," is common and trite ; but it becx)mes 
a inagnificent image, as expressed by Thomson : 

Bat yonder comes the powerful king of day, 
R^icing in tho eaat . 

figures furnish the pleasure of enjoying two objects, 
presented at the same time to our view, without con- 
fusion ; the principal idea together with its accessonr, 
which gives it the figurative appearance. When, kht 

What shall we now examino? — By them language is 
what ?-p-Hance what ?-~— -What do they also give to 
style ? — What eJSect do figures have npon langna^a'?— 
^ what compositions is^assistance of this kind reqmsite ? 
f— In what is it essefitial f-^Ulastrate. 

What do figures furnish ? — ^Example. _ .- 
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example* instead of "youth," we say, **the momtiw 
of life ;" the fancy is instantly entertained with au 
the corresponding circumstances between these two 
oljects. At the same instant we behold a certain 
period of hiiman life, and a certain time of the day 
80 connected, that the imagination play^ ^between 
them with delight, and views at once two similar ob- 
jects without embarrassment. 

Figures are also attended with the additional ad- 
vantage of giving us a more clear and striking view 
of the principal object, than if it were expressed in 
simple terms, and freed from its accessoiy idea. Th|^ 
exhibit the object, on which they are employed, in a 
picturesque form ; the^ render an abstract conception 
in some degree an object of sense ; they sunound it 
with circumstances, which enable the mind to lay 
hold of it steadily, and \o contemplate it fully. By a 
well adapted figure, even conviction is assisted^ and a 
truth is impressed upon the mind with additbnal live- 
liness and force. Thus in the following passage of 
pr. Young ; " When we dip too deep in {pleasure, we 
always stir a sediment, that renders it impure and 
noxious." When an image presents such a resem- 
blance between a moral and a sensible idea, it serves, 
like an aiigument from analogy, to enforce what the 
author advances, and to induce belief. 

All tropes being founded on the relation which one 
object bears to another, the name of the one may be 
substituted for that of the other; and by this the 
vivacity of the idea is generally increased. The re- 
lation between a cause and its effisct, is one of the^rst 
and most obvious Hence the cause Is sometimes 
figuratively put for the effect. Thus Mr. Addisoq^ 
writing. 01 Italy, says. 

What additional advantages ara figures attended with? 
—Example. — What is said of this image ? 

In the use of tropes, when may the vivacity of the idea 
be increased ? — What is said of the relation between a 
cause and effect ?^-£xampIe.-* Remarks. 
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BkHBDmSf and fhiits, snd flofwere together riae, 
And the whole year in gay confusion lies. 

Here the "whole year" is plainly meant to signify 
-the productioas of the year. The eflfecl is also put 
for toe cause ; as " gray hairs" for " old age," which 
produces gray hairs ; and " shade" for the " trees," 
which cause the shade. The relation between the 
' container and > the thing contained is so intimate and 
apparent, as naturally to give rise to tropes. 



Sle Implger hauslt 



Spumantem pateroni, et pleno se proluit wirth 

Where it is obvious, that the cup and gold are put 
for the liquor, contained in the golden cuj>. The 
name of the country is often used to signify its inha- 
bitants. To pray lor the assistance of Heaven is the 
same with praying for the assistance of God, who is 
in heaven. The relation between a sign and the thing 
signified is another source of tropes. Thus, 

Cedant arma togee ; concedat laurea linguae. 

Here the ** toga," which is the badge of the civil 
professions, aYidthe " laurel," that of militajT honours, 
are each of them put for the civil and militaiy cha- 
racters themselves. Tropes, founded on these several 
relations of cause and eflect, container and contained, 
sign and thing signified, are called by the name of 
metonomy. 

When a trope is founded on the relation between an 
antecedent and its consequent, it is called a metalepsis ; 
as in the Roman phrase, "fuit," or " vixit," to .sjg- 
jiify that one was dead. ** Fuit Ilium et ingens ^Icjria 
Teucrum" expresses that the glory of Troy is no 
more. 



What naturally gives rise to tropes ?r-ExMnplo.— Re- 
marks. , 

What is another souice of tropes? — Extople.— Re* 
.marks. 

What tropes are called by the name of roetonomyr 

When 18 a trope called, a metaleMia?— Example. 

8* 
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When t)ie wbole is put for a party or a part foir the 
whole ; a genus for a species, or a species for a genus ; 
the singular number for the plural, or the plural for 
the singular \ in general, when any thing less^ or any 
thing more, is put for the precise object meant ; the 
figure is then terined a ^nedoche. . We say, for in- 
stance, ** A fleet of so many sail," instead of so vdau^ 
" ships ;" we frequently use the " head'* ibr the ** pcF- 
sun,'^ the "pole" for the "earth," the "waves for the 
"sea." An attribute is often used for its subjects: 
as, "youth aod beauty," for the "young and beautiful ; 
and sometimes a subject for its attribute. But the re- 
lation, by far the most fruitful of tropes, is similitude^ 
which is the sole foundation of metaphor. 



LECTURE XV. 
METAPHOR. 

Metaphor is founded entirely on the resemblance 
which one object bears to another. It is, therefore, 
nearly allied to simile orcomjparison ; and is, indeed, 
a coinparison in an abridged form. When we say of 
a great minister, " he upholds the state, like a pillar, 
which supports the weight of an edifice," we evidently 
make a comparison ; but, when we say of him, be is 
** the pillar of the state," it becomes a metaphor. 

Of all the figures of speech, none approaches so 

When is the figure termed a synedocliA f — Ezoraples.-^ 
What is far the most fruitful of tropes? — Of what is It 
4he sole foundation ^ 



" • What is the subject of tliis lecture ? 

On what is metaphor founded .^— 7T0 what Is it ii^ljii^ 
allied ? — Is indeed what '-^UlttstraUJ. 

What is «ud of metaphor in rt»pebt to lAuntiiig? 



'Adar to painting, aH metaphor. It ^ves l^ftii aod 
BtTDD^h to description; makes intellectual ideas io 
Qome de^e visible, by giving them colour, substance, 
and sensible qualities. Pp produce this effect, how- 
ever, a delicate hand is requisite ; for by a little in* 
accuracy we may introduce confusion instead of pro- 
moting perspicuity. Several rules therefoiie must be 
j^iven for the proper management of metaphors. 

The first rule respecting metaphors is, they must 
be suited to the natui'e of the subject ; neither too 
numerous, nor too gay, nor too' elevated for h ; we 
must neither attempt to force the subject by the use 
of them into a degree of elevation, not congruous to 
it ; nor on the contrary suffer it to fall below its proper 
dignity. Some metaphors are beautiful in poetry* 
which would be unnatural in prose ; some are graceuil 
in orations, which would be highly improper in his- 
torical or philosophical composition, figures are the 
dress of sentiment. They should consequently be 
ad^ted to the ideas which they are intended to adoni. 

The second rule respects the choice of otnects, 
whence metaphors are to be drawn. The field for 
figurative langiia^e is very wide. All nature opens 
her stores and allows us to collect them without re- 
straint. But we must beware of using such allusions 
as raise in the mind disagreeable, mean, low, or dirty 
ideas. To render a metaphor perfect, it must not only 
be apt, but pleasing ; it must entertain- as Well as en- 
lighten. Pryden, therefore, can hardly escape the 
imputation ot a vei^' unpardonable breach of delicacy, 
mhen be observes to the Earl of Dorset, that " some 
imd poems carry their owners' marks about them; 



What is requisite to produce tlus effect ?-^Wby? — Seversl 

rules must therefore be givan for what? 
What is the first ? t. 

What is the second ? — Of what must we bewaro ?— 

To render & metaphor perfect, what must be done? — 

What is said of Drjdea ? — Whence are the most pie«ainf 
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some brand or other on this buUockj or that iar; that 
it is notorious, who are the owners of the cattle.'* 
The most pleasing metaphors are derived from the 
frequent occurrences of art and nature, or from the 
civu transactions and customs of mankind. Thus, how 
expressive, yet at the same time how familiar, is the 
image, which Ottwa^ has put into the mouth of Me- 
tellus in his play of Caius Marius, where he calls 
Sulpicius 

That mod wild 1)un, whom Marias lets loose' 

On «adi occasinii, when h^ *il mnke Ronie fbel htni, 

To toes our laws aiiU liberties iu the air. 

In the third place, a metaphor should be founded on 
a resemblance, which is clear and strikii^, not far 
fetched, nor difficult to be discovered, riarsh or 
forced metaphors are always displeasino-, because they 
perplex the reader, and instead of illustrating the 
thought, render it intricate and confused. Thus, fdr 
instance, Cowley, speaking of his mistress, expresses 
himself in the following forced and obscure verses: 

Wo to lier stubborn heart ; if once mine come 

Into Uie 8e1f-i*ainc room, 
'T will tear and bliiw up all wltliiiL 
Likn a grenoila. shot into a magazine. 
Tiien shall Jove keep tlie aslics and torn parts 
Of both our broken hearts ; 

Siiall out of b(»tli one new one make; 
From hurs the niloy, from mine the metal take; 
For of her heart he from tlie flames will find 
But-little left liehinu : 

Mine only will remain entire ; * 

No dross WVL4 there to perish in the fire. 

Metaphors, borrowed from any of the scienoes» 
especially from particular professions, are almost 

always faulty by tneir obscurity. 
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metaphors derived ? — Example. 

What, in the third place, should a metaphor be founded 
on?<— What is said of harsh or forced metaphors?— 
Example. 

What is said of metaphors borrowed ftom any of tb^ 
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In the fourth place, we must never jtimble meta- 
jphorieal and plain language tc^etber ; never construct 
a period so, that part of it must be understood meta- 
'phorica]]y, part literally ; which always produces con- 
lUBfon. Tne works of Ossian afford an instance of the 
^fault we are now censuring* ^^Trothall went forth 
with the stream of his people, but they met a rock; 
for Fingal stood unmoved ; broken, they rolled from 
his side. Nc»' did thej roll in safety; the spear 
of the king pursued their flight." The metaphor at 
the beginnii^ is beautiful ; the '^ stieam," the " un- 
• moved rock," the " waves rolling back broken," are 
expressions in the proper and consistent language of 
fig^ire; but in the end, when we are told, "they did 
•not roll in safety, because the spear of the kin^ pur- 
sued their flight," the literal meaning is injudiciously 
mixed with the metaphor ; they are at the same mo- 
ment presented to us as waves that ro//, and as men 
ibat may be pursued and wounded hy a spear, *^ 

In die fifth place, take care not to make two different 
metaphois meet on the same object* This, which is 
called mixed metaphor, is one of . the . grossest abuses 
t>f this figure. Shakspeare^s expression, for example, 
"^to take arms against a sea of troubles," makes a 
most unnatural medley, and entirely confounds the 
imagination. More cori'cct writers than Shakspeare, 
are sometimes guilty of this error. Mr. Addison says, 
^ there is not a sinsfle view of human nature, which is 
TWt sufficient to extinguish the seeds of pride." Here 
a view is made to extingvisii and to txilngtdtk seeds. 

In examining the propriety of meta}mors, it is a 
good rule to i<^ a picture of them, and to consider 

In the fourth place, what must wo avoid? — Whose 
works afibrd an instance of tliia ?— Cite the ezaniple^— 
Remarks tliereon. 

In thft fifth place, of what must we take care?-^Ez« 
aaiple frtsta dhakspeare. — ^From Addi8on.<-*Romark8. 

What is a good rule in examining the propriety of me^ 
taphoN ? 
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how the parts agree^ aitd what kind of fig^ure the 
whole presents, when delineated with a pencil. 

Metaphors, in the sixth place, should not be crowded 
together on the same object. Though each of them^ 
be distinct, yet, if they be heaped on one another, they 
produce confusion. The following passage from 
Horace will exemphfy this observation : 

Motuin ex Meteiio consiile civiciim 
BelliqiH) entisaii, et vUia, et iihn1o0| 

f«ndiinH|iie fortuiuc, gravemiue 

Priucipium aiiilcitizi^, et arnia 
Noiuliiiii expiatls uncta cnmribus, 
Perjciilnae plemiin o}iiib akae, 
« TractaK, et iiiciHlte \ter igiiea 

Buppoeitoe cinerl clolo«o. 

This passage, though very poetical, b rendered harsb 
and obscure by three distinct metapliors crowded to- 
gether. First, " artna vncta cruoribus nondum expia* 
iw ;" next, " opus plenum perictdosas alect ;" and ttien^ 
" incedis per tgnes suppontos cineri doloso,** 

The last rule coiKerning metaphors is, they ^should 
not be too far pursued. For when the resembiancef. 
which is the foundation of the hgure, is long dwelt 
upon, and carried into all its minute circumstances^ 
an allegory is produced instead of a metaphor; the 
the reader is wearied, and the discourse becomes ob» 
scure. This is tenned straining a metaphor. Dr. 
Young, whose imagination was more distinguished hy 
strength, than delicacy, is often euilty of rutining down 
his metaphors. Speaking of old age, he says, it should 

Walk thoufflitful on tlie silent, aolemn sliore 
Of that vam ocean, It must sail eo inm>ii ; 
And put k<kkI wnrkH nn Imnni ; and wait the wind 
TliatBboitly blows us into worlds unknown. 

- MM 

What is said of metaphors in ilio sixth place ?— Ess* 
ample. 

How is this passage rendered harsh and obscure . 

What is tho last rule ooncorning metaphors ? — ^Whr? 
•w-What is this termed ? — Said of Ur, Young ?--Exani|Je* 
•'-jlemarks tliereonr 
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Thi& first two lines are uncommonly beautiful ; but 
nvben he continues the metaphor by ^putting f^ood 
works on board, and waiting the wind,*' it is strained, 
and sinks in dignity. 

Having treated o( a metaphor, we shall conclude 
this chapter with a few words concerning allegory. 

An allegory is a continued metaphor ; as it is the 
representation of one thing by another that resembles 
k. Thus Prior makes Emma describe her constancy 
to Heniy in the following allegorical, manner. 

Did I but purpose to enihark with thee 
On the smnoth surrace of a siimnier's sea 
While gentle zephyrs plajr with prosperotngalesi 
And forlune'a favour fills tlie sweUlng sails ; 
But would forsake ihe ship, and make the shore. 
When the winds whistle and the tem pests roar T 

The same rules that were given for metaphors, may 
be applied to allegories on account of the affinity be-? 
tween them. The only material difference beside the 
one being short and tne other proloi^ed is, that a 
metaphor always explains itself by the words that are 
connected with it in their proper and literal meaning; 
as, when we say, '^ Achilles was a lion ;" ** an able 
minister is the pillar of the state." Lion and pillar 
are here sufficiently interpreted by the mention of 
Achilles and the minister, which are joined to them ; 
but an allegory may be allowed to Stand less con- 
nected with tHe literal meaning; the interpretation 
not being so plainly pointed out, but led to our own 
reflection. 

What is an allegory ? — ^Example. 

Why may the same rules that were given for metaphon 
be applied to allegories ? — What is tlie difference f — ^Illus- 
trate. 
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LECTURE XVI. 
HYPERBOLE. 

HrPBRBOLE consists in ma^ifyin^ an object beyond 
Its natural bounds. This figure occurs very frequently 
in all lang^uages, even in common conversation. As 
9wift as the wind; as while as snow ; and our usual 
forms of compliment are in g:eneral extravagant hy- 
perboles. From habit, however, these exaggerated 
fxpressions are seldom considered as hyperboRcaJ. 

Hy^perboles are of two kinds ; such as are employed 
\i description, or such as are suggested by passion. 
Thase are far best which are the effect of passion ; 
rince it not only gives rise to the roost daring figures* 
but often renders them just and natural. Hence, the 
Miowing passage in Milton, though extremely hyper- 
bolical, contains nothing but what is natural ana pro- 
per. It exhibits the mmd of Satan agitated by rage 
aad despair. 

Me miserable ! Which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath, and Infinite despair ? 
Which way I fly Ja belt ; myself am hcll ; 
Aud in tiie lowest d€i>tli, a lower deep, 
Still threat'nliig to devour me, opens wide, 
To which the bell I Buffer seems a heaven. 

In simple description, hyperboles must be employed 
with more caution. When an earthquake or storm is 
described, or when our imagination is carried into the 
midst of battle, we can bear strong hyperboles with- 
out displeasure. But, when only a woman in grief is 

liVhat 18 the subject of this lecture ? 

What is hyperbole ? — Where does this figure occiir ?— 
Examples. — What is said of these exaggerated expres- 
sions ? 

How many kinds of hjrperboles are there ? — ^What are 
they? — ^Which are best ? — ^Why? — Example. 

What is said of hyperboles in simple description '— 
When ooa they be born without displeasure f — ^Whea an 
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jpresented to our view^ it is impossible not to be dis* 
gusted with such exaggeration, as the following, ia 
one of our dramatic poets : 



{ found her on the floor 



Ih all the storm of grief, 'yet beautiful, 

Pouring forth tears at sofh a lavish rate, 

Thatr were the world (m lirej th^ might have drowned 

The wrath of heaveft^ and quench'd the mighty ruin. 

This is mere bombast. The person herself, who 
laboured under the distracting agitations of grief, 
might be permitted to express herself in strong hy- 
perbole ; but the spectator who describes her, cannot 
be allowed equal liberty. The just boundary of this 
figure cannot be ascertained by any precise rule. 
Good sense and an accurate taste must ascertain the 
limit beyond which, if it pass, it becomes extravagant. 



PERSONIFICATION ^^ND APOSTROPHE. 

We proceed now to thos'S figures, which lie alto- 
gether m the thought, the words beinff taken in their 
common and literal sense. We shall negin with per- 
sonification, by which life and acifon are attributed to 
inanimate objects. All poetry, even in its most hum- 
ble form,^ abounds in this figure. From prose it is far 
from being excluded; nay, even in cbmmdn conversa- 
tion, frequent approaches are made tQ it. When we 
say the earth tntrsts for rain, or the^lds smtle with 
plenty; when ambition is said to be hstless, or a dis- 
ease to be deceitful ; such expressions show the facility 
with which the mind can accommodate the properties 
of living creatures to things inanimate, or abstract con- 
ceptions. 

fliey disgusting? — Escample. — Roinarks. 

What is farther s&id of this fi|pire ? 

To what do we now proceed ? — Beginning with what? 
—What abotinds in this figure ? — From what is it not 
ejEcluded?-^£zampIos.-^What do these ezprcssiontf show? 

9 
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There are three different degrees of this fierure,' 
which it is requisite to distinguish, in order to deteiv 
mine the propriety of its use. The first is, ivhen 
90tneof the properties of living creatures are ascribed 
to inanimate objects ; the second, when those inani- 
mate objects are described as acting ]ike such as have 
life ; and the third, when they are exhibited either as 
speaking to us, or as listening to what we say to them. 

The first and lowest degree of this figure, which 
consists in ascribing to inanimate objects some of the 
qualities of living creatures, raises tne style so littl^, 
that the humblest discourse admits it without any 
force. Thus "a raging storm, a deceitful disease, a 
cruel disaster," are familiar expressions. This indeed 
is so obscure a degree of personification, that it might 
perhaps be properly classed with simple metaphors, 
which almost escape our observation. 
' The second degree of 4his figure is, when we re- 

f>resent inanimate objectsT^cting like those that have 
ife. Here we rise a step higher, and the personifica- 
tjon becomes sensible. According to the nature of the 
action which we ascribe to those inanimate objects, 
and to the particul^ly, with which we describe it, is 
the strength of the figure. When pursued to a con 
siderable lene^th, it belongs only to studied harangues ; 
when slighty touched, it may be admitted into 
less elevated compositions. Cicero, for example, 
speakii^ of theCqases, where killing a man is lawful 
in' self aefence,Jise8 the followinff expressions: **.-^/»- 
quando nobi^ Radius ad occidendum Mmdnem ah ipsis 
porriffitur legibus.'*^ Here the laws are beautifully 
personified, as reaching forth their hand, to give us a 
sword for putting a man to death. ^ 

How many degrees are there of tUs figure ? — What is 
the first ?— The second ^— The third ? 

What is said of the first and lowest degree of this figure. 
— Examples. — Remarks. 

What is the second degree ? — Exarople.*-What is said' 
of it.^ 
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In poetry, personifications of this kind are extremeTy 
frequ^enH and are indeed the life and soul of it. In 
tlie descriptions of a poet, who has a lively fancy» 
every thing is animated. Homer, the father of poetry, 
is remarkable for the use of this %ure. War, peace, 
darts, rivers, every thing in short, is ali^'e m his 
writings. The same is true of Milton and Shak- 
speare. No personification is more striking, or intro* 
cfuced on a more proper occasion, than the following 
of Milton upoa Eve's eating the forbidden fruit : 

. 80 saying, her rash hand In evil hour 
Forttr reacliing to the fruit, she pluck'd, she ate ; 
Earth felt the wound, and nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of wo, 
That all was lost. 

The third and highest degree of this figure is yet 
to be mentioned ; when inanimate objects are repre- 
sented,' not only as feeling and acting, but as speaking 
to us, or listening, while we address them. . This is 
the boldest of all rhetorical figures; it is the style of 
strong passion only; and therefore should never be 
attempted, e^^cept when the mind is considerably 
heatea and agitated., Milton affords a very beautifiil 
example of this figure in that nioving and tender ad« 
dress which Eve makes to Paradise immediately Imk 
fore she is compelled to leave it, 

O, unexpected stroke, worse than of death! 
Mnst I thus leave thee, Paradise ? Thus leave 
Thee, qative soil ; these happy walks^and shades, . 
Fit haunt of gods ; where I had hop'd ti» spend 
Qniet. though sad, the respite of that day, 
Which must be mortal to us both 1 O flowen^ 
That never will ip other climate grotv, 
My ei^rly visitation, and my last 
At even, which I bred up with tender hand 
From your first opening buds, and gave you namert, 
Who now shall rear you to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water fVom the ambrosial fount ? 
»-i ■ ' ■ ■ - . ..» 

In what are personifications of this kind frequent ?—< 
"Who was remarkable for this figure ? — What is alive in hi* 
writings ? — The same is true of "whom .'—Example. 

What is said of the third and highest degree of this 
figure? — In what does Milton afford an example of thk 
figure ?~*-Cite the example, v 
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This is the real language of natimi and of female 
passion. 

In the management of this sort of personification 
two rules are to be observed. First, never attempt it, 
unless prompted by strong passion, and never con- 
tinue it when the passion begins to subside. The 
second rule is, never personify an object which has not 
some dignity in itself, and which is incapable of making 
a proper figure in the elevation to which we raise it. 
To address the body of a deceased friend is natural ; 
but to address the clothes which he wore, introduces 
low and degrading ideas. So likewise, addressing the 
several parts of the body, as if they were animated, 
IS not agreeable to the dignity of passion. For this 
reason the following passage in Pope's Eloisa to Abe- 
lard is liable to censure. 

Dear, fatal name, rest ever unreveard, 
Nor paw tbese lips, in holy silence 8eal*d. 
Hide it, my heart, witliin that close diaguise, 
Where, mix'd with 6od*s, his lov*d idea lies ; 
O, write it not, my hand ; — ^his name appeam 
Already written— blot it out, my tears. 

Here the name of Abelard is first personified; 
which, as the name of a person often stands for the 

ferson himself, is exposed to no objection. Next, 
lloisa personifies her own heart ; and, as the heart is 
a dignined part of the human frame, and is often put 
for the mind, this also may pass without censure. 
But, when she addresses her hand, and tells it not to 
write his name, this is forced and unnatural. Yet the 
figure becomes still worse, when she exhorts her tears 
to blot out what her hand had written. The two last 
lines are indeed altogether unsuitable to the tender 
ness, which breathes through ^he rest of that inimitable 
poem. 
Apostrophe is an address to a real person ; but one 

What is said of it ? 
• What must be observed in the management of this sort 
of porsonification ? — What is the first ? — ^The second ?— 
Example. — Remarks thereon. 

What is apostrophe ?^How is this figure in comparison 
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who is either 9bsent or dead, as if He were present^ 
and listening' id us. This fi^re is in boldness a de- 
gree lower than personification ; since it requires less 
effort of imagination to suppose persons present, who 
are dead or absent, than to animate insensible beings, 
and direct our discourse to them. The poems of 
Ossian abound in beautiful instances of this fi^re. 
" Weep on the rocks of roaring winds, O Maid oi 
Inistore. Bend thy fair head over the waves, thou 
fairer than the ghost of the hills, when it moves in a 
sun-beam at noon over the silence of Morven. He is 
fallen. Thy youth is low ; pale beneath the sword of 
CuchuUin.? 



LECTURE XVII. 

COMPARISON, ANTITHESIS, INTERROGATION, 
EXCLAMATION, AND OTHER FIGURES OF 
SPEECH. 

A COMPARISON, or simile, is« when the resemblance 
between two objects is eitpressed in formf and usually 
pursued more nilly than the nature of a metaphor 
admits. As w^hen we say, " The actions of princes 
are like those great rivers, the course of which everv 
one beholds, but their springs have been seen by few.'' 
This short instanoe will show that a happy comparison 
IS a sort of sparkling ornament, which adds lustre and 
beauty to discourse. e 

All comparisons may be reduced under tWo heads ; 

to personification ?— For what reason? — ^Whose poems 
abound in instances ef this figure ? — Cite the example. 

What are the subjects of this lecture ? 
Wiiat is a comparison ^—Example.— What does this 
iBstanoe show? 

Vaihr what twts heads may Ciompiuii^oitf be nsdueod ?— 

a* 
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explaimng and embeUishtng comparisons. For, when 
a writer compares an object with any other thing, it 
always is, or ought to be, with a view to make us un- 
derstand that object more clearly, or to render it more 
pleasing. Eveji abstract reasoning admits explaining 
comparisons. For instance, the distinction between 
the powers of sense and imagination is in Mr. Har- 
ris's rlermes illustrated by a simile ; "As wax," says 
he, "would not be adequate to the purpose of signa- 
ture, if it had not the power to retain as well as to 
receive the impression ; the same holds of the souf 
with respect ta sense and imagination. Sense is its 
receptive power, and imagination its retentive. Had 
it sense without imagination, it would not be as wax, 
but as water; where,'though all impressions be in- 
stantly made, yet as soon as they are made, they are 
lost. In comparisons of this Kind, perspicuity and 
usefulness are chiefly to be studied- 

But embellishing comparisons are those which most 
frequently occur. Resemblance, it has been observed, 
is the foundation of this figure. Yet resemblance 
must not be taken in too strict a sense for actual simili- 
tude. Two objects may raise a train of concordant 
ideas in the mind, though they resemble each other, 
strictly speakir»g, in nothing. For example, to dciscribe 
the nature of soft and melancholy music, Ossian says, 
"The music of Carryl was like the memory of joys 
that are past, pleasant and mournful to the soul." 
This is happy and delicate ; yet no kind of music 
bears any resemblance to the memory of past joys. 

We shall ^low consider, when comparisons may be 
introduced with propriety. Since they are the lan- 



What is tho object of a writer in the use of comparison f 
— 4lllustrate.— What are chiefly to be studied in cofnpari- 
sons of this kind ? ^ . 

What comparisons most frequently occur ? — ^What is 
bJ.id of resemblance? — Example. — Remarks. 

Wh9.t shall we now consider ?-— An author can hard^ 
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g^uage of imagination, rather than of passion^ an autfior , 
can liardly commit a greater fault, than in the roidatol 
passion to introduce a simile.. Our writers of trage- 
dies often err in this respect. Thus Addison in nis 
Cato makes Fortius, just after Lucia had bid him fare- 
well for ever, express himself in a studied comparison. 

I'hus o^er tlie dying lamp the unsteady flame 
Hangs quiveiring on a point, leaps off by fits, 
And falls again, as loth to quit its hold. 
Thoa must not go ; my soul still hovers o'er theej 
And can't get loose. 

As comparison is not the style of strong passion, so 
when designed for embellishment, it is not the lan- 
guage of a mind totall^r unmoved. Being a fi£^urc of 
dignity, it always requires some elevation in ^pe sub- 
ject, to make it proper. It supposes the imagination 
to be enlivened, though the heart is not agitated by 
passion. The language of simile lies in the middle 
region between the nighly pathetic and the very 
bumble style. It is, however, a sparkling ornament ; 
and must consequently dazzle ana fatigue, if it recur 
too often. Similes, even in poetry, should be employed 
with moderation ; but in prose much more so ; other- 
wise the style will become disgustingly luscious, and 
ihe ornament lose its beauty and effect. 

We shall now consider the nature of -those ol(}ects 
from which comparisons should be drawn. 

In the first place, they must not be drawn from 
thing?, which have too near and obvious a resemblance 
of the object, with which they are compared. The 

eommit a^eater fault than what ? — Who often err in this 
respect ? — ^Example. 

What is further said of comparison? — ^It always re- 
quires what ? — Sapposes what ? — In what region does the 
language of pimile lie ? — What will be its effect if it recur 
too often ? — How should they be cnn;>loyed in poetiy?— 
How in prose ."* — Why? 

What shall we now consider ? 

What, in the fint place ?— For wh&t veaaoa^ 
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pleasure we receive from the act of comparing^, rises 
trom the discovery of likenesses among things of dif- 
ferent species, where we shoald not> at first sight, ex- 
pect a resemblance. 

But, in the second place, as comparisons ought not 
to be founded on likenesses too oovious, much less 
ought they to be founded on those which are too faint 
and distant. These^ instead of assistii^, strain the 
fancy to comprehend them, and throw no Ij^ht upon 
the subject. 

In the third place, the object, from which a com- 
parison is drawn, ought never to be an unknown ob^ 
lect, nor one of which few people can have a clear 
idea. Therefore similes, founded on philosophical 
discoveries, or on any thing, with which persons of a 
particular trade only, or a particular profession, are ac- 
quainted, produce not their proper effect. They 
should be drawn from those illustrious and noted ob- 
jects, which most readers have either seen, or can 
strongly conceive. 

In the fourth place, in compositions of a serious or 
elevated kind, similes should rtever be drawn from 
low or mean objects. These degrade and vilify; 
wheivas similes are generally intended to embellish 
and dignify. Therefore, except in burlesque writings, 
or where an object is meant to be degraded, mean 
ideas should never be presented. 

Antithesis is founded on the contrast or oppo»ition 
of two objects. By contrast, objects, opposed to each 
other, appear in a stronger light. Beauty, for instance, 
never appears «o charming as when contrasted with 
ugliness. iUitilhesis there (ore may, on many occa- 

In the seeond ? — Why ? — In the third ? — What similet 
therefore produce n9t a proper efibol ?^— From what shoald 
Ibey be drawn f 

In tjio fourth plac' ^— Why? 

On what is antithesis founded ? — How do objects con- 
trasted appear ? — How bi*atity* as ftn ipstftn»rjB? — For what 
pM)!' a^titheaia tte iiMd ther^oris f— Id ivhat hatf Ck^ 
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sionsy be used advantageously, to stren^hen the im* 
pressipn which we propose that any oMect ^ould 
make. Thus Cicero, in his oration for Mik), repre* 
senting the improbability of Milo's designing to take 
away the life of Clodius, when every thing was un- 
favourable to such design, after he. had omitted many 
opportunities of effecting such a purpose, heightens 
our conviction of this improbability bj a skilful use ol 
this figure.—" Quern igiiur cum omnium gratia inter' 
ficere noluit; hunc voluit cum aliqtiorum querela? 
Quern jure, quern loco, qitem tempore^ quem impune^ 
nqn est ausus; hunc injuria, iniquo locoy aiieno tern- 
pore, pericxdo capitis^ non dubitavit ocddere ?^* Here 
the antithesis is rendered complete by the words and 
members of the sentence, expressing the coiftrasted 
objects, being similarly constructed, and made to coi<- 
respond with each other. 

We must however acknowledge that frequent use 
of antithesis, especially where the opposition in the 
words Is nice and quaint^ is apt to make style un- 
pleasing. A maxim or moral saying verj properly 
receives this form ; because it is supposed to oe tiie 
effect of meditation, and is designed to be enffraven 
on the memory, which recalls it more easily by the 
aid of contrasted expressions. But, where several 
such sentences succeed each other ; where this is a& 
author's favourite and prevailing mode of e:Q>ression ; 
his style is exposed to censute. 

Interrogations and exclamations are i)assionate 
figures. The literal use of interrogation is to adc 
a question ; but, when men are prompted b^ passion, 
whatever they would affirm, or deny, with great 

earnestness, they naturally put in the form of a ques- 

- _ ■ I 

made a skilful use of this figure ? — Cite the eziuaple.— • 
Remarks. 

What is said of the frequent use of antithesis ? 

What are interrogations and exclamations f-^What is 
the literal use of interrogation? — How is it used by men 
when prompted by passion ? — Example. 
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f bo ; ezpressTiig thereby the firmest confidence of the 
truth of their own opinion ; and appeaUng to their 
hearersfor the impossibility of the contrary. Thus in 
scripture; ^God is not a man, that he should lie ; nor 
the son of man, that he should repent. Hath he said 
it ? And shall he not do it ? Hath he spoken it f 
And shall he not make it good ?" 

, Interrogations may be employed in the prosecution 
of close and earnest reasonings ; but exclamations be- 
Joi^ only to stronger emotions of the mind ; to sur- 
prise, an^er, joy, grief, and the like. These, being 
natural signs of a moved and agitated mind, always, 
when properly employed, make us* sympathize with 
those who use them, and enter into their feelings* 
Nothing, however, has a worse eftect, than frequent 
and unseasonable use of exclamations. Young, inex- 
perienced writers suppose, that by pouring them forth 
plenteously they render their compositions warm and 
animated. But the contrary follows; they render 
them frigid to excess. When an 'author is always 
calling upon us to enter into transports, which he has 
said nothing to inspire^ he excites our disgust and ii> 
dignation. 

Another figure of speech, fit on.y for animated com- 
position, is called Vision ; when, instead of relatine 
something* that is past, we use the present tense, ana 
describe* it, as if passing before our eyes. Thus 
Cicero, in his fourth oration against Catiline : **Fideor 
tnim mUd hone urbem videre^ lueem orlds terrarum 
atque arcem otnnium gentium^ sMto uno incendiocon^ 
cioMtum; cemo ammo septdia in patria miseros cUqm 
■ . ■ : . . — ■ ■■■■ 

How may interrogations be employed ? — To what only 
do exclamations belong ? — What is their effect when pro- 
perly employed ? — ^Wben have they a bad effect ? — Whal 
do young and inexperienced writera suppose ? — But what 
follows f— When does an author excite our disgust and 
indignation ? 

What other figure of speech is named ? — Describe it« 
-—Example, — ^When has this figure great force ? — Other 
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in sepuHos ouierves civium ; verscUur rmhi ante oculus 
cuspectus Ceihegi, et furovy in vestra caede bacchantis*^ 
This figfure has great force v/hen it is well executed, 
and when it Qows from genuine enthusiasm. Other- 
wise, it shares the same tale with all feeble attempts 
towar(Js passionate figures ; that of throwing ridicule 
upon the author, and leaving the reader more cool and 
uninterested than he w?is before. 

The last figure which we shall mention, and which 
IS of frequent use among all public speakers, is Climax. 
It consists in an aTtfuI exaggeration of all (he circum- 
stances of some object or action, which we wish to 
place in a strong light. It operates by a gradual rise 
of one circumstance alK)ve another, till our idea is 
' raised to the highest pitch. We shall give an instance 
of this figure from a printed pleading of a celebrated 
lawyer, in a charge to the jury in the case of a woman, 
who was accused of mumering ber own child* 
"Gentlemen, if one. man had any how slain atiotber ; 
if an adversary had killed his opposer ; or a woman 
occasioned the death of her enemy ; even these crimi- 
nals would have been capitally punished by the Cor- 
nelian law. But, if thjji guiltless infant, who coukt 
make no enemy, bad been murdered by its own nui«6 ; 
what punishment would not the mother have demand- 
ed? With what cries and exclaipat ions would she 
have stunned your ears ? What shall' we say, then, 
when a woman, guilty of homicide ; a mother, of the 
murder of her innocent child, hath comprised all those 
misdeeds in one single crime ; a crime, in its own na« 
ture deleslable : in a woman prodigious ; in a mother 
incredible; and i>erpetrated against one, whose age 
called for compassion ; wbose near relation claimed 
atTection ; and whose innocence deserved the highest 
favour?" Such regular climaxes, however, though 

wise lyhat fa to does it share f 

What is the last ffgure mentioned ? — ^In what does it 
consist? — How does it operate? — £;iEample^ — What is 
said of such climaxes ? 
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tbey bave great beauty, yet at the same time have 
the appearance of art and study ; and, theretore, 
thouffb they may be admitted into formal harangues, 
yet they are not the language of passion, which sel 
dom proceeds by steps so regular. 



LECTURE XVIII. 

OENEKAL CHARACTERS OF STYLE ; DIFFUSE, 
CONCISE, FEEBLE, NERVOUS, DRY, PLAIN, 
NEAT, ELEGANT, FLOWERY. 

That different subjects ought to be treated in dif- 
ferent kinds of style, is a position so obvious, that 
i,t requires no illustration. Every one knows, that 
treatises of philosophy should not be composed in the 
same style with orations. It is equally apparent, that 
different parts of the same composition require a va- 
riation in the style. Yet amid this variety, we still 
expect to find in the compositions of any one man, 
some degree of uniformity in manner ; we expect to 
find some prevailing character of style impressed on 
aU his writings, which will mark his peculiar genius 
and turn of mmd. The orations in Livy differ con- 
siderably in style-, as they ought to do, from the rest 
of hi$ history. The same may be observed in those 
of Tacitus. Yet, in the orations of both these histo- 
rians, the distinguishing manner of each may be 
clearly traced ; the splendid fulness of the one and 

What are the sabjecta of this lecture ? 

What position is so obvious t}^at it requires tio illustra- 
tion ?— What does every one know ? — What* is equally 
apparent P-r-Yetamid this variety what do we expect f— 
What is said of the orations in Livy ? — Of Tacitus ?— 
W]Mi if (brtker said of the orations of both theM 
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the sententious brevity of the other. Wherever there 
is real genius, it prompts to one kind of style, rather 
than to another. Where this is vvanting: ; where there 
is no marked nor peculiar character in the composi- 
tions of an author ; we are apt to conclude, and not 
without cause, that he is a vulgar and trivial author, 
who writes from imitation, and not from the impulse 
of genius. 

One of the first and most obvious distinctions in 
style, arises from an author's expanding his thoughts 
more or less. This distinction forms what are termed 
the diffuse and concise styles. A concise writer com- 
presses his ideas into the fewest words ; be employs 
none but the most expressive ; he lops on all those 
which are not a material addition to the sense. What- 
ever ornament he admits, is adopted for the sake of 
force, rather than of grace. The same thought is 
never repeated. 7'he utmost precision is studied in 
his sentences ; and they are generally designed to 
suggest more to the reader's imagination than they 
express. 

A diffuse writer unfolds his ideas fully. He places 
it in a variety of lights, and gives the reader every 
possible assistance for understanding it completely. 
He is not very anxious to express it at first in its full 
strength, because he intends repeating the impression ; 
and, what he wants in sti'ength, he endeavours to sup* 
ply by copiousness. His periods naturally flow into 
some length, and having room for ornament of eveiy 
kind, he gives it free admittance. 

£ach of these styles has its peculiar advantages ; 
and each becomes faulty, when carried to the extreme., 

historians ? — To what does real genius prompt ? — What 
are we apt to conclude when this is wanting f 

Whence arises one of the most obvious aistinctions ia 
style ? — What does this distinction form ? — Describe tb« 
manner of a concise writer. 

Describe the manner of a diffuse writer. 

What is said of each of these styles f — ^Who are ex* 

10 
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Of conciseness, carried as far as propriety' will allow, 
perhaps in some cases farther^ Tacitus tne historian^ 
and Montesquieu in " I'Esprit de Loix" are remarka- 
ble examples. Of a beautiful and magnificent diflfuse- 
ness, Cicero is undoubtedly the noblest instance which 
can be given. Addison also and Sir William Tempfe 
may be ranked in the same class. 

fn determining when to adopt the concise, and when 
the diffuse manner, we roust be guided by the nature 
of the composition. Discourses that are to be spoken, 
require a more diffuse style than books, which are to 
be read. In written compositions a proper degree of 
conciseness has ^reat advantages. U is more lively ; 
keeps up attention; makes a stronger impression on 
the mina , and ratifies the reader by supplying more 
exercise to his thoughts. Description, when we wish 
to have it vivid and animated, should be concise. 
Any redundant words or circumstances encumber the 
fancy, and render the object we present to it confused 
and indistinct. The strength and vivacity of descrfp- 
tion, whether in prose or poetiy, depend much more 
upon k happy choice of one or two important circura* 
stances, than upon the multiplication of them. When 
we desire to strike the fancy, or to move the heart, 
we should be concise ; when to inform the under- 
standing, which is more deliberate in its motions, and 
wants tne assistance of a guide, it is better to be full. 
Historical narration may be beautiful either in a 
concise or diffuse manner, according to the author's 



amples of eonciseneflB ? — Who of diffuseness ? 

How are we to be gaided in the adoption of style ?-^ 
WUat is said of discoarees, that are to be spoken ? — Of 

written compositions? ^What should description be 

when we wish to have it vivid and animated ? — What is 
the effect of redundant words or circumstances ? — ^Upoa 
whAt do strength and vivacity of description depend ? — 
When should we be concise ? — ^When is it better to be 
fbU ?-»wbat manner ik suited to historical narration ?— 
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genius. Livy and Herodotus are diffuse ; Thucydidea 
and Sallust are concise ; yet they are all agreeable. 

The nervous and the feeble are generally considered 
as characters of style of the same import with the 
concise and the diffuse. Indeed, they frequently co- 
incide ; yet this does not always hold ; since there are 
instances of writers, who, in the midst of a full and 
ample style, have maintained a considerable de^re|e 
of strength. Livy is an instance of the truth of this 
•observation. The foundation of a nervous or weak 
style is laid in an author's manner of thinking.^ If he 
conceive an object strongly, he will express it with 
lenergy ; but, if he have an indistinct view ©f few sub- . 
jecl, it will clearly appear in his style. Ufimeaning 
words and loose epithets will escape him; his ex- 
pressions will be vague and general ; his arrangenaent 
indistinct; and our conception of his meaning will be 
faint and confused. But a nervous writer, be his ^tylif; 
concise or extended, gives us always a strong idea of 
his meaning. His mind being full of his subject, his 
words are always expressive ; every phrase and every 
figure renders the picture which he would set before 
US, more striking and complete. 

It must, however, be observed, that too great study 
of strength is apt to betray writers into a narsh man- 
ner. I^rshness proceeds from uncommon words, from 
forced inversions in the construction of a sentence^ 
and from neglect of smoothness and ease. This 
is reckoned the fault of some of our earliest classics ; 

What authors are diffuse ? — ^What concise ? — Are they all 
agreeable ? 

How are the nervous and feeble generally considered f 
—Who is anlostance of this f-^In what is the foundation' 
of a nervous and weak stylo laid ? — ^When will an author 
express his object with energy ?^: What is the effect if he 
have an indistinct view of his subject ? — ^What is said of 
A nervous writer ? 

What is apt to betray writers into a harsh manner.'— 
From what does harshness proceed ? — This is reckoned 
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such as Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Bacon, Hooker, 
HarringtoD, Cudworth, and other writers of consider* 
able reputation in the days of Queen Elizabeth, James 
I. and Charles 1. These writers had nerves and 
strength in a high degree ; and are to this day distin- 
^isi^d by this quality in style. But the language in 
their hands was very different from what it is now, ^ 
and was indeed entirely formed upon tbe idiom and 
construction of the Latin \f\ the arrangement of sen- 
tences. The present fonn of our language iias in 
some degree sacrificed the study of strenclh to that of 
ease and perspicuity. Our arrangement is less forcible, 
but more plain and natural ; and this is now ooosklerea 
as the genius of our tongue. 

Hitherto style has been considered under those cha* 
racters which regard its expressiveness of an author's 
meaning. We snail now consider it with respect t6 
the degree of ornament employed to embellish rt. 
Here the style of different authors seems to rise in 
tlie following gradation, a dry, a plain, a neat, an 
elegant, a flowery manner. 

A dry manner excludes ever^r kind of ornament. 
Content with being understood, it aims not to please 
either tbe fancy or the ear. This is tolerable only in 
pure didactic writing ; and even there, to make us 
Dear it, great solidity of matter and entire perspicuity 
of lan^age are required. 

A plain style rises one degree above a dry one. A 
writer of this character employs \-ery little ornament 
of any kind, and rests almost entirely upon his sense. 



fault of whom?— What is said of these writers f—What 
was language in their hands? — What has the present fohn 
of our language done ? — What is our arrangement ? 

How have we hitherto considered stylo ? — How shall 
we now consider it ? — In what gradation does the style of 
tfiftbrent autliors seem to rise ? 

What is said of a dry manner ? 

What is said of a plain style f— A writer of this cha- 
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. But, though he does not Engage us by the arts of com- 
|>osition, he avoids disgusting us like a dry and a harsh 
writer. Beside perspicuity, he observes propriety, 
purity, and precision in his language 5 which form no 
inconsiderable degree of beauty. Liveliness and 
force are also compatible with a plain style ; and 
therefore «uch an author, if his sentiments be good, 
may be sufficiently agreeable. The difference be- 
tween a dry and a plain writer is this ; the former is 
•incapable of ornament ; the latter goes not in pursuit 
of it. Of those who have employed the plain style. 
Dean Swift is an eminent example. 

A neat style is next in order ; and here we are ad- 
vanced into the region of ornament ; but not of the 
most sparkling kind. A writer of this character shows 
by his attention to the choice of words, and to their 

fraceful collocation, that he does not despise the 
eauty of language. His sentences are always free 
from the incumbrance of superfluous words; of a 
moderate length ; inclining rather to brevity, than a 
swelling structure; and closing witlf propriety. There 
IS variety in his cadence ; but no appearance of studied 
liarmony. His figures, if he use any, are ^ort and 
accurate, rather than bold and glowing. Such a style 
may be attained by a writer, whose powers of fancy 
or genius are not ^reat, by industiy and attention. 
This sort of style is not unsuitable to any subject 
whatever. A familiar epistle, or a law paper on the 
driest subject, may be written with neatness ; and a 
sermon, or a philosophical treatise in a neat style, 13 
read with satisfaotioo* 



ractcr does what? — What is the diflbrence between a 
4ry and a plain writer ?— Who is an eminent example of 
the plain style ' r 

What is next in order? — Into what are we here ad- 
vanced? — What does a writer of this character show ?— 
Said of his sentences ? — Of his cadence f — His figures ?•— 
How may such a stylo bo attained?-— To what is it 
suitable ' 

10* 
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An elegant style implies a h^[;faer degpree of ofna- 
ment than a neat one ; po8ses8iri|^ all the virtues of 
ornament without any of its excesses or defects. 
Complete elegance implies great perspicuihr and pro- 
priety ; purity in the cooice of words ; and care and 
skill in their arrangement. It implies farther, the 
beauties of imagination spread over style as far as the 
subject permits ; and all the illustration which figura- 
tive language adds, when properly employed. An 
elegant writer, in short, is one who delights the fancy 
and the ear, while he informs the understanding; w1k> 
clothes his ideas in all the beauty of expression, but 
does not overload them with any of its misplaced 
finely. 

A florid style implies excess of ornament. In a 
.young composer it js not only pardonable, but often 
a promising symptom. But although it ma^ be 
allowed to youth in their first essays, it must not re- 
ceive the same indulgence from writers of more ex- 
]>erience. Iti them juogment should chasten imaeina* 
tion, and rgect every ornament which is un%iitable or 
redundant. That tinsel splendour of language, which 
some writers perpetually affect, is truly contemptible. 
With such it is a luxuriancy of words, not of fancy. 
They forget that, unless founded on good sense and 
solid thought, the most florid style, is but a childish 
imposition on the public. 



What does an elegant style imply? — ^What is an el»gant 
writer? 

What does a florid style imply f — In whom is it par- 
donable, and a promising sjrmptom? — hi whom ♦is it not 
allowable ? — What is expected from them ? — What is con« 
femptibln in sotho vrnttnl — ^Wh4t is it with such f-^Wkal 
4al}»ey forget? 
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LECTURE XIX. 

STYLE.— SIMPLE, AF:FECTED, VEHEMENT.— 
DIRECTIONS FOR FORMING A PROPER 
STYLE. 

Simplicity, applied to writing, is a term very com- 
monly used ; but, like many other critical terms, often 
«.sed without precision. The different meanings of 
the word simplicity are the chief cause of this inac- 
curacy. It is therefore necessary to show, in what 
sense simplicity is a proper attribute of style. There 
are four cliiferent acceptations, in which this term is 
taken. 

The first is simplicity of composition, as opposed to 
too great a yariety of parts. This is the simplicity of 
plan in tragedy, as distinguished from double plots 
and crowded incidents ; the simplicity of the Iliad hi 
opposi^on to the digressions of Lucan ; the simplicity 
of Greciim architecture in opposition to the irregular 
variety of the ^Gothic. Simplicity in this sense is the 
Bame with unity. 

^ The second sense is simplicity of thought in oppo- 
sition to refinement. Simple thoughts arethose which 
flow naturally ; which are suggested by the subject of 
occasion ; and which^ when once suggested, are easily 
tmderslood by all.' Refinement in writing means a 
less obvious and natural train of thought, which, when 

What are the subjects of this lecture ? 

What is said of simplicity wlftn applied to writing ?— • 
— What is.it therefore necessary to show ? — How many 
different acceptations are there, in which tliis term 10 
taken? 

What is the first ? — Examples. — Simplicity in tl^s • 
tfense in the same with what ? 

What is the second tfense ? — Said of simple thoughts? 
-Wkai does z^nemes.! in writing axfeoji ^What if its 
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carried too far, approaches to intricacy, and dis- 
pleases us by the appearance of being far sought. 
Thus Pameil is a poet of much greater simplicity in 
his turn of thought than Cowley. In these two senses 
simpiicity has no relation ta style. 
1 he third sense of simplicity regards style, and is 
, opposed to too much ornament, or pomp oi language. 
Thus we say Mr, Locke, is a simple, Mr. Hervey a 
florid writer. A simple style, in this sense, coincides 
wiih a plain or neat style. 

The fourth sense of simplicity also respects style ; 
but it regards not so much the degree of oniament 
€mpiOyed^ as the easy and natural manner, in which 
pur lai^a^e expresses our thoughts. In this sense 
simpliciW IS compatible with the highest ornament. 
Homer, for example, possesses this simplicity in the 
gieatest perfection ; and yet no writer has more 
ornament and beauty. This simplicity is opposed not 
to ornament, but to affectation of ornament ; and is a 
superior excellence in composition. 

A simple writer has no marks of art in his expres- 
sion; it appears the very language of nature. We 
see not the writer and his labour, but the man in his 
own natural character. He may be rich in expression ; 
he ma^ be full of figures and of fancy ; but these flow 
from him without eobrt ; and he seems to write in this 
manner, not because he had studied it, but because it 
is the mode of expression most natural to him. With 
this character of style, a certain degree of negligence 
is not inconsistent; for too accurate an attention to 
words is foreign to it. Simplicity of style, like sim- 

eSect when carried too mr ? — Example. 

What is the third sense? — Example. — ^What does a 
simple style in this sense coincide with ? 

What is the fourth sense ? — What is said of Homer as . 
an example ? — This simplicity is what ? 

What is said of a simple writer ? — What is not incon- 



sistent with this character of style ? — ^Why? — ^What does 
simplicity of style show ?^Said of 



a more ttudied and 
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plicitf of manners, shows a man's sentiments and turn 
of mmd without disguise. A more studied add arti- 
ficial mode of writing, however beautiful, has alwajt 
this disadvantage, that it exhibits an author in form, 
like a man at court, where splendour of dress and the 
ceremonial of behaviour conceal those peculiarities, 
which distinguish one man from another. But reading 
an author otsimplicity is like conversing^ with a per- 
son of rank at home and with ease, where we see 
his natdral manners and his real character. 

With regard to simplicity in general, we may ob- 
serve, that the ancient original writers are always most 
eminent for it. This proceeds from a veiy obvious 
cause ; they wrote from the dictates of genius, and 
were not tormed upon the labours and writings of 
others. 

Of affectation, which is opposed to simplicity of 
style, we have a remarkable example in Lord Shailes- 
bury. Though an author of considerable merit, he 
expresses nothing with simplicity. He seems to have 
thought it vulgar and beneath the dignity of a man of 
quality to speak like other men. Hence he is ever 
ip buskins ; full of circumlocutions and artifical ele- 
gance. In every sentence we see marks of labour and 
art ; nothing of that ease which expresses a sentiment 
coming natural and warm from the heart. He abounds 
with figures and ornament of every kind ; is sometimes 
happy in them ; but his fondness for them is too visi- 
ble ; and, having once seized some metaphor or al- 
lusion, that pleased him, he knows not how to part 
with it. He possessed delicacy and refinement of 
taste in a degree that may be called excessive and 
sickly ; but he had little warmth of passion ; and the 
— ' '11 . ■ I. .. II , ^ 

ficial mode of writing ? — Reading an author of nnipU- 
city is like what? 

Who are most eminent for this simplicity in writiiig ?— « 
What does this proceed from ? 

In whom have we a remarkable example of afibctatioit 
n style ? — What is said of him ' 
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coldness of bis character suggested that artificral and 
stately manner, which appears in his Writings. No 
author is more> dangerous to the tribe of imitators 
than Shaftesbury; who amid several very conside- 
rable blemishes, has many dazzh'ng and imposing^ 
beauties. 

It is veiy possible, however, for an author to write ^ 
with simphcity, and yet without beauty. He may ' 
be free from affectation, and not have merit. Beau- 
tiful simplicity supposes an author to possess real 
genius ; and to write with solidity, purity, and bril- 
liancy of imagination In this case, the simplicity of 
his manner is the crowning ornament ; it heightens 
levery other beauty ; it is the dress of nature, without 
whidi all beauties are imperfect. But, if mere ab* 
sence of affectation were sufficient to constitute beauty 
of style, weak and dull writers might often lay claim 
to it. A distinction therefore must be made between 
that simplicity which accompanies true genius and is 
entirely compatible with every proiper • ornament of 
style ; and that which is the effect of carelessness. 

Another character of style, different from those al- 
ready mentioned, is vehemence. This always im- 
plies strength ; and is not in any respect incompatible 
with simiHicity. It is distinguished by a peculiar 
ardour-; it is the lan^a^e of a man, whose imagination 
and passions are glowing and impetuous : who, ne- 
glectmg inferior graces, pours himself forth with the 
rapidi^ and fulness of a torrent. This belongs to the 
higher kinds of oratoiy ; and is rather expected'from 
a man who is speaking, than from one who is writing 

What is very possible for an author ? — What does beau* 
tiful simplicity suppose? — In this case the simplicity 
of his manner is what ? — Said of the mere absence of 
affectation ? — ^What distinction must therefore be made ? 

What is another character of style? — What does it 
imply? — How is it distinguished? — Whose language is 
it?— To what kind of oratory does it belong ?-~W]io 
is an example of this kind of style f 
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in his closet. Demosthenes is the most full and per* 
feet example of this kind of style. 

Having explained the different characters of style^ 
we shall conclude our observations with a few direo* 
tions for attaining a good style in general. 

The first direction is, studjr clear ideas of the sub- 
ject, on which vou are to write or speak. What we 
conceive clearly and feel istrongly, we naturally ex- 
press with clearness and strength. We should there- 
fore think closely on the subject till we have attained 
a full and distinct view of the matter which we are 
to clothe in words ; till we become warm and inter- 
ested in it ; then, and then only, shall we find expres- 
sion begin to flow. 

Secondly, to the acquisition of a good style^ fre- 
quency of composing is indispensably necessary. But 
it is not every kind of composing that will improve 
style; By a careless and nasty habit of writing, a 
bad style will be acquired ; more trouble will auer- 
wards be necessaiy to unlearn faults, than to become 
acquainted with the rudiments of composition. In the 
beginning therefore we ought to write slowly and with 
much care. Facility and speed are the fruit of prac- 
tice. We must be cautious, however, not to retard 
the course of thought, nor cool the ardour of imagi- 
nation^ by pausing too long on every word. On cer- 
tain occasions a glow of composition must be kept 
up, if we hope to express ourselves happily, though 
at the expense of some inaccuracies. A more severe 
examination mpst be the work of correction. What 
we have written should be laid by some time, till the 
ardour of composition be past ; till partiality for our 
expressions be weakened, and the expressions them- . 

What is the first direction for attaining a good style ? 

What is the second direction ? — How may a bad stjle 
bo acquired ? — What will be the result ? — How ought we 
to write in the beginning f — What is the firnit of practice { 
— Of what must we bo cautious ? — What must we do to 
discover imperfections in what wo have written? 
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selves be forgotten ; and then reviewing our work 
with a cool and critical eye as if it were the per- 
formance of another, we shall discover many imper- 
fections which at first escaped us. 

Thirdly, acquaintance with the style of the best 
authors is peculiarly requisite. Hence a just taste 
will t>e formed, and a copious fund of words supplied 
on every subject. No exercise perhaps will be found 
more useful for acquiring a proper style, than trans- 
lating some passage from an eminent author into our 
own words. Thus to take for instance, a page of one 
of Addison's Spectators, and read it attentively two 
'yr three times till we are in full possession of the 
thoughts it contains ; then to lay aside the book ; to 
endeavour to write out the passage from memory as 
well as we can ; and then to compare what we nave 
written with the style of the author. Such an exer- 
cise wijl show us our defects ; will teach *us to cor- 
rect them ; and from the variety of expression which 
it will exhibit, will conduct us to that which is most 
beautiful. 

Fourthly, caution must.be used against servile imi- 
tation of any author whateve**. Desire of imitating 
hampers genius, and generally produces stiffness of 
expression. They, wno follow an author closely, 
commonly copy his faults as well as his beauties. 
No one will ever become a good writer or speaker, 
who has not some confidence m his own genius. We 
ought carefully to avoid using any author's peculiar 
phrases, and of transcribing passages from him. Such 
a habit will be fatal to all genuine composition. It Is 

What is the third direction ? — Hence what will follow ? 
— ^What exercise is recommended for acquiring a proper 
style? — ^What will be the benefit we shall derive fh>m 
'such an exercise ? 

What is the foarth direction ? — ^What effect does desire 
of imitation have ? — Said of those who follow an author 
closely ? — ^Who ^iil not become a good writer or speaker ? 
— Wliat ought we carefully to avoid ? — What will be the 
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much better to bave sometbin^ of our own, tbough of 
moderate beauty, than to shine in borrowed oma-- 
ments, which will at last betray the poverty of ouf 
genius. 

Fifthly, always adapt your style to the subject and 
likewise to the capacity of your hearers, if you . are 
to speak in public. To attempt a poetical style, 
when it should be our business only to reason, is. in 
^e highest degree awkward and absurd. To speak 
with elaborate pomp jnf words before those who can* 
Dot comprehend them, is equally ridiculous. When 
we are to write or speak, we should previously hx in 
our minds a clear idea of the end aimed at ; keep this 
Iteadily in view, and adapt our style to it. - 

Lastly, let not attention to style engross us sorouch, as 
to prevent a higher degree of attention to the thoughts. 
This rule is more necessary, since the present taste of 
the age is directed more to style than thous^fat. It is 
much more easy to dress up trifling ana common 
thoughts with some beaut}r of expression, than to afford 
a fund of vigorous, ingenious, and useful sentiments. 
The latter reqmres genius ; the former may be attained 
b^ industry. Hence the crowd of writers who are 
nch in style, but poor in sentiment. Custom obliges 
us to be attentive to the ornaments of style, if we wish 
our labours to be read and admired. Bui he is a con- 
temptible writer, who looks not beyond the dress ot 
languaee ; who lays not the chief stress ijpon his mat- 
ter, and employs not such ornaments of style to re- 
commend it, as are manly, not foppish. 
■' ' ■■ ' ■ ' - X ' ■■■■^ 

result of such a habit ? — What is much better ? 

What is the fifth direction ? — ^What is in the highest 
degree awkward and absurd? — ^What is equally ridiculoas? 
«— When we are to write or speak, what should we do f 

What is the last direction ? — Why is this rule neceo* 
Bary? — ^It is much easier to do what? — ^Than what?— 
What does the latter require ? — How may the former h% 
attained? — Hence what? — What does custom oblige U0 
U> be?*-Wlio ifl oontemptiblo writer? 
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LECTURE XX. 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF MR. ADDISON'S 
STYLE IN No. 411 OF THE SPECTATOR. ' 

Having fully insisted on the subject of Jangudge, we 
shall now commence a critical analysis of the style of 
some good author. This will suggest observationsi 
which we have not hitherto had occasion to make, 
and will show in a practical light the use of those 
which have been maoe. 

Mr. Addison, though one of the most beautiful writers 
in our language, is not the most correct ; a circum- 
stance which makes his composition a proper subject 
of criticism. We, proceed therefore to examine rJo. 
411, the first of his celebrated essays on the pleasures 
of the imagination, in the sixth volume of the Spectator. 
It begins thus : 

Our sight is Ike most perfect^ and fiwst delighlful of aU 
fmr senses. 

This sentence is clear, precise, and simple. The 
author in a few plain words lays down the proposi- 
tion which he is going to illustrate. A first sentence 
should seldom be long, and never intricate. 

He might have said, our sight is tfie most perfect 
and the most delightful. But in omitting to. repeat 
the particle the, he has been more judicious ; for, aa 
between perfect and delightful there is no contrast, 
such a repetition is unnecessary. He proceeds : 

// ^lls the mind tcUh the largest variety of ideas, converses 
vpith its objects at the greatest distance, and contimus the 

What » the subject of this lecture ? — What shaU we 
now commence ? — What will this suggrest ? 

What iff said of Mr. Addison as a writer ? — ^We proceed 
therefore to what ? — Cite the sentence. 

What is said of this sentence ? 

How might he have said ? — Said of the omiflsionof tilt 
article Uu I— How dues he proceed ? 
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k/ngut in action^ without being tvred or satiated toiih iJU priH 
per er^aymentt. 

This sentence is remarkably barmonioifs, and well 
constructed. It is entirely perepicuous. It k loaded 
"wilh no tinneoessary woras. xhat quality of aj^ood 
sentence, which we termed its unitV, is here perfectly 
^IHeserved. The members of it also grow, and rise 
above «ach other in sound, till it is conducted to one 
of the most harmonious closes which our language ad- 
mits. It is nioreover figurative without being too 
much so for the subject. There is no fault in it 
whatever, except this, the epithet hrge, which he 'ap- 
plies to variety, is more commonly applied to extent 
than to number. It is plain, however, that he em- 
ployed it to avoid the repetition of the word gfeatf 
which occurs immediately afterward. 

Tke sense of feeling can, indeed, gvoe us' a notion of 
extension, diape, ana all other ideas that enter at the 
eye,exupt colours; but iU the same time, it is very 
much straitened and confined in its operations, to the 
number^ bulk, and distance of its particular objects. 
But is not evejry sense confined as much as the sense 
of feeling, to the Qumber, bulk, and distance of its 
own objects ? The turn of expression is also veiy in- 
accurate, requiring the two words Tmih regard, to be 
inserted after the word operations, in order to make 
the sense clear and intelligible* The epithet parti" 
cidar seems to be used instead c^ peculiar ; but these 
words, though often confounded, are of very different 
import. Particulars opposed to general ; peculiar 
stands opposed to what is possessed in common m^ 
cihers, 

■ Ouf^ t^ht seems designed to supplif all these defects, and^ 
may be considered as a most delicate and diffusive kind of 
touchy thai spreads itself over an infinite multitude of bodies, 
comprehends the largest figures, and brings into our reach 
some of the most remote parts of the universe. 

What Ib said of this sentence ? 
Cite the next sentence. — Said of it f 
Cite the next. — Said of it ? 
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This sentence is perspicuous^ gleeful, wdl ai^ 
ranged, and highly musical. Its construction is so 
i&imilar to (bait of the second sentence, that, bad it im- 
mediately succeeded it, the ear would ha? e been sen* 
sible of a faulty monotony. But tbe interposition ot 
a period prevents this effect. 

// it this terue which famuhet the imagtnaiion «pfA tit 
iduu ; to thatx-htf the, pUaturet of the imagituUuin or fimey 
(yBkkh I thall ute promucvumthf) I here mean tutk ct ariae 
from vitihU objeett^ either when u>e have them actueUly m 
4ur vieio^ or tohen tee eaU up their ideat into our mindt bp 
paintingt^ ttatuet^ deteriptiant, or any the like oecation. 

Tbe parenthesis in the middle of this sentence is 
not ckar. It should have been, temu xMch I tkaU 
U99 protniscwnuly: since the verb we does not relate 
to tne pleasures of the imagination, but to the term 
fancy andimagination^ which were meant to he sy- 
nonymous. To call a painting; or a statue an occatifm 
is not accurate ; nor is it veiy proper to speak ofeM' 
inff up ideas by occationt. Tne common phrase, any 
M^ meansj would have been more natural. 

We cannot indeed have a tingle image in the faney^ that 
did not make itt Jirtt entrance throttgh the ti^ ; but we 
have the power of retaining^ altering^ and eempomnding 
thote imaget wkUk vfe Kane onee rueioed, into aU the wt^ 
rietiet of picture and vition^ that are most agreeable to the. 
tmagination ; for^ by thit faculty ^ a man in a dungeon ie 
capable of entertaining hvntelf with teenet and Umdtcapu 
more beautifid than any that eon be found in the wfude com 
fatt of nature. 

In one member of this sentence there is an inaccu 
racy in syntax. It is proper to say, altering and com 
pounding those imagts whuh rte heme oneereceivedf nUv 
oil the varieties of picture and vision. But we cannot 
with propriety say, retaining them into ail the vario" 

II ,.■■-■ .11 I ' ■ I. .1 .... I 4 

Cite the next. — ^What in this sentence is not clear f-^ 
How should it have been ? 

Cite the next sentence. — What inaccuracy is there in 
this sentence ? — ^How might it have been avoided ? 
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•tUi; yet the . arrangemeDt requires this construction. 
This eiror might have heen avoided by arranging the 
passage in the following manner : ** We have the 
power of retaining those imaees which we have once 
received ; and of alterir^ andcompoandingthem into 
all the varieties of picture and vision." The lattei 
part of the sentence is clear and elegant. 

TTiere tart few words in the English tangtuige<, which art 
Jemphyed in a more loose and uncircunucribed sense than 
ihose of the fancy and the imaginoHon, 

Except when some assertion of consequence is ad- 
Tanced, these little words it is and thtre are, ought to 
be avoided, as redundant and enfeebling. The two 
first words of this sentence therefore should have been 
omitted. The article prefixed io fancy and ike imagi" 
nation ought also to have been omitted, since he does 
not mean the powers of the fancy and imagination, 
but the words only. The sentence should have run 
thus : " Few words in the English language are em- 
ployed in a more loose and uncircumscrib^d sense 
than fancy and imagination.'* 

I therefore thought it necessary io fix and determine the 
notiontf these two words^ as I intend to make use of them in 
the thread cf my following speculatUms^ that the reader may 
conceive rightly what is me ruhject which I proceed upon. 

The words j'Sar and dc^crmtnc, though they may ap- 
pear so, are not synonymous. We j& what is loose ; 
we determhhe what is uncirtumscribed. They may 
be viewed, therefore, as applied here, with^ peculiar 
delJfcacy. * / 

The.no/tow of these words is rather harsh, and is not 
80 commonly used, as the meaning of these words. As 
I intend to make tise of them in the thread of my specur 
lotions is evidently faulty. A sort of metaphor is im- 
properly mixed with words in their literal sense. 

Cite the next. — Said of those little words it is and 
there are? — ^What should have beeen omitted ?-^Hov 
■hould the Benteijce.iiave run ? 

Cit» the nezt^^SaicI of tbo MrordsJCa; and determine f 
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The subjedrMchlproceed upoih is an ufignicefal ehm 
of a sentence ; it should have been, ^ ndrfeci ypon 
wkick I proceed, 

I must Ihcrefore desire him to remember^ (fM by the plea^ 
sure of imagination^ I mean only such pleasures as arise 
miginaUy from sights and that I divide these pleasuree into 
two kinds. 

This sentence begins in a manner too similar to the 
preceding. / mean only stuh pleasurea-^he adverb 
only is not in its proper place. It is not intended here 
to Qualify the verb mean; hut iudi pleasures ; and 
ought therefore to be placed inunediately after the 
latter. r- 

J^y design being, first of idl^ to discourse of those primary 
pleasures rf the' imagirhotion^ which entirely proceed from 
•such objects as are before our eyes ; and- in the next plaee^ 
to spedc of those secondary pleasures of the imaginationt 
whuh flow from th^ ideas of visible objects^ when the objects, 
are not aetualbf before the a/e, but are called up info our 
memories, or formed into agreeahle visions of things thai are 
either absent or fictitious. 

Neatness and brevity are peculiarly requisite in the 
division of a subject. This sentence is somewhat 
clogged by a tedious phraseology. My design beitu^ 
firsi ofaUj to discourse^n the next place to speak of^ 
such subjects as are before our eyes — things that are 
either absent or fictitious. Several words might have 
been omitted, and the styl€ made more neat, and 
compact. 

* The pleasures of the imagination, taken in theu^fuU 
extetii, are not so gross as tliose of sense^ nor so refiud at 
those of the understfitiding. 

This sentence is clear and elegant. 
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— In what reapects is this iientonce faulty ? 

Cite the ndxt. — How is it faulty f ,, 

Cite the next. — Said of neatness and brtvity t^^HofW 
i» this sentence faulty ? 

Cite the next. — Said of it ? 

Cit^ Uw next^-^iitfw^ is it &UII7 ? 
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" 7%« lotif Ofe indeed mart prrferahU^ becaute they are 
founded entome new knowledge or improvemeTU in th^ mind 
vf man ; ytl it must be confessed^ that those of ihe tmagina* 
iion are at greeU and as transporting at Vie other. 

The phrase, more preferable^ is so palpable an io- 
ficcuracy, that we wonder how it could escape the 
observation of Mr. Addison. The proposition, con- 
tained in the last member of this sentence, is neither 
clearly nor eleg;antlj expressed. It mus^ be confessed, 
that thaie of the imaginniion are as ^eat and clb trans- 
porting as the other. In the beginning of this sentence 
he had called the pleasures of the understanding the 
last; and he concludes with observing, that thd^e of 
the imasjnation are as great and transporting as Vie 
other, beside that the other makes not a proper con- 
trast with the lasif it is left doubtful whether by the 
other are meant the pleasures of the understanding, or 
the pleasures of sense ; though without doubt it ws^ 
intended to refer to the pleasures of the understanding 
only. 

, A beautiful prospect delights the soul cu much at a demon* 
ttration; and a description in Homer hat charmed more 
reader t than a chapter in Aristoile, 

This is a good illustration of what he had been as* 
serting, and is expressed with that elegance by whidi 
Mr. Addison is distinguished. 

Bettdet, the pleasures of the imagination have this ad' 
vantage above thote of ihe understandings that they are more 
ebviouti and more easy to bt acquired. 

This sentence is unexceptionable. 

// is but opening the eye^ and the scene enters. 

Though this is lively and picturesque, yet we must 
remark a small inaccuracy. A scene cannot be said 
\o enter; an ador enters ; but a scene appears ot pre^ 
eents itself. 

*n ■ I . ' . ■ ■ I ■ I . I . 1 1 . Ill ■ 

Cite thi3 sentence. — Said of it ? 

Cite the n^t.— Sa'wi of it ' 

Cife the next^— Wh&t iihthe simall txuuxmney iailf 
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The doloun pairU tkemsehet on the fancy., Vfith very UttU 
attention rf thought or applietUion of mind in the hthotder* 

This is beautiful and elegant, and well suited to 
those pleasures of the imagination of which the author 
is treatii]g. 

Wt ate struck, we know not how, loith the aymmetry of 
any thing ice see:; and immediately assent to the beauty of 
an object, toUhout inquiring into 0u parttetilar causes and 
4ieeasions of it. 

We assent to the truth of a proposition ; but cannot 
with propriety be said to assent to the beauty cf an 
ohgect. In the conclusion, particular and occasioM are 
superfluous words ; and the pronoun it is in some 
measure ambiguous. 

A man of a polite imagination is kt into a great many 
vleaswes that the vulgar are not capable of receiving. , 

The term polite is oftener applied to manners, than 
to the imagination. The use oi that instead of which 
is too common with Mr. Addison. Except in cases 
where it is necessary to avoid repetition, which is 
pi-eferable to that, ana is undoubtedly so in the pre* 
sent instance. 

He can converse with a picture, and find an agreeable 
companion in a status. He meets with a secret refreshment 
in a description ; and often feels a greater satisfaction^ in 
the prospect of fields arid meadows, than another does in the 
vossession. It gives him, indeed, a kind of property in every 
thing he sees ; and makes the most rude, uncultivated parti 
of nature administer to his pleasure* ; so that he looks upon 
ih^ world, as it tvere, in another light, and discovers in it a 
muU-itude of cJiarms tJiat conceal themselves from the gene^ 
rality of mankind. » 

This sentence is easy, flowing, and harmonious. 

Cite this sentence.— Said of it? 

Cite the next.-'— How is it faulty ? » 

Cite the next senteirce. — Said of the word jwWeT— Of 
the use of that instead of which ? 

Cite the next.->Said of it?^What it the slight ioMt 
caracgriA H? . i ^ 
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We musty boweyer* observe a eligbt ioaccuracy. £ 
.^TD^^ ^tm a kind of property — ^to this ii there is no 
antecedent in the whole paragraph. To discover its 
connexion, we must look back to the third sentence 
preceding;, which begins with ma» of polite imagina* 
Itofk This phrase, poZife imagiruUioni is the only an* 
tccedent to which tf can refer ; and even this is not a 
proper antecedent, since it stands in the genitive ^ase 
as toe qualification only of a man. 

There are^ indeed^ but very few ioho hnmc how to be idle 
and tftfttfeenl, or hoot a rehsh of any pkaturet that are not 
€riminal ; every diveriion ihey take it at the expense of tome 
WM virtiie or another^ and their very first ttep out o/" himnete 
is into vice or foUy. 

This sen,^ence is truly elegant, musical, and correct. 

A man should endeavour^ therefore^ to make the sphere of 
his innocent pleasures m wide as possible^ that he may reiira 
into ihem with safety x and find in them such a satisfaction as 
A win man would not blush to take. 

Tftis also is a good sentence, and exposed to no ob- 
jection. 

Of this nature are those of the imagination^ which do not 
rehire such a bent of thought as is necessary to our mote 
eerious employments ; nor^ at the same time, suffer the mind 
to sink into that indolence and remissness^ which are apt to 
aceompany our more sensual delights ; but like a gentle e«- 
ereiu to Vie /acuities^ awaken them from sloth and idleness^ 
without putting them upon any labmir or difficulty. 

The beginning of this sentence is incorrect. Of 
M$ nature, says oe, are those of the imagination. It 
might be asked, of what nature ? For the preceding^ 
sentence bad not described the nature of any class m 
pleasures. He had said that it was every man^s duty 
to make the sphere of his innocent pleasures as ex- 
tensive as possible, that within this sphere he might 

.Cite (his sentence. — Said of it ? 
Cite the next.— Said of it ? 

Cite the next — What is incorrect in itf — ^What would 
have been better.' 
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find a safe retreat and laudable 'satisfaction. The 
transition therefore is loosely made. It would have 
been better, if he had said, ** this advantage we gain^" 
or ** this satisfaction we enjov^" by means of the 
pleasure of the imagination. The Test of the sentence 
IS correct. 

ff^e ftiight liere addy iluA the pkarures of the fimey are 
mote condvUswe i(t health than those of the undetsSanding^ 
which are worked out b^ dint of thinking; and attended 
with too violent a lalf&ur of the brain. 

fVorked xmt by dint of thivkxng^ is a phrase, which 
borders loo nearly on the style of common conversa- 
tion, to be admitted into polished composition. 

Delighifvl tcenet^ whether in nature^ paintings or poetry^ 
have a kindly influence on the hody^ as well at the mind ; 
and not only serte to clear and brighien thje imaginaHonj 
but are able to disperse grief and melancholy^ and to tet the 
animal ^iriis in pleasing and agreeable motions. For tkU 
reason, Sir Francis Bacon, in his Essay upon Healthy has 
not thought it improper to prescribe to his reader a poem or 
a prospect, where he particularly dissuades him from knotty 
and subtle disquisitions^ and advises him to pursue studies 
that JUl the mind with splendid and illustrious objects^ as 
histories^ fables^ and contemplations of nature. 

In the latter of these two periods a member is out 
of its place. Wlicre he particularly dissuades him 
from knotty and subtle disquisitions ought to precede 
JiOs not thought it improper to prescribe, 4*c. 

r have in this paper ^ by way of introduction^ settled the 
motion of those pleasures of the imaginalion^ which are the 
subject of my present undertaking ; and endeavoured^ by 
several eonsidertUions^ to recommend to my readers thepur^ 
suit of those pleasures : J shall^ in my next paper^ examine 
the several sources frorn whence these pleasures are derived. 

These two concluding sentences furnish examples 

of proper collocation of circumstances. We formerly 
- ' ■ ■ ■ — ; — . ' . . . ■ - 

Cite this sentence. — Said of the phrase, wtirkcd oUi by 
dijU of thinking? 

Cite the next— Said of the latter of these two periods? 

Cite the next — Said <^ Ihese two concluding Mntencosf 
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showed thdt it is difficult so to dispose them, as not 
to embari'nss the principal subject. Had the- follow- 
ing incidental circumstances, 6^ way of introduction 
-^y teveral considcratiotis — in this paper — in the next 
paper, been placed in an^ other situation, the sen- 
tence would nave been neither so neat, nor so clear, 
as it is, in the present construction. 



LECTURE XXI. 

• 

ELOQUENCE. — ORIGIN OF ELOQUENCE. — : 
GRECIAN ELOQUENCE.— DEMOSTHENES. 

Eloquence is the art of persuasion. Its most 
essential requisites are solid argument, clear method, 
and an appearance of sincerity in the speaker, with 
such graces of style and utterance as command atten- 
tion. Good sense must be its foundation. Without 
this, no man can be triily eloquent ; since fools can 
pei'suade none but fools. Before we can pcnsuade a 
man of sense, we must convince him. Convincing 
and persuading though sometimes confounded, are of 
very different import. Conviction affects the under- 
standing only ; persuasion the will and the practice. 
It is the business of a philosopher to convince us of 
truth ; it is that of an orator to persuade us to act 
conformably to it, bjr engaging our affections in its 
favour. Conviction is, however, our avenue to the 
heart, and it is that which an orator must first attempt 
to gain : for no persuasion can be stable, which is not 
founded on conviction. But the orator must not be 
satisfied with convincing ; he must address himself to 

What are the subjects of this lecture ? 

What is eloquence ? — What ure its most essential re- • 
quisltoa f — What must be its foundation ? — Why f — 'Said 
of couvincing and persuading? — What does convictioa 
offect ? — What persuasion i — What is the business of a 
philosopher ?•>— Of an orator? — What is fuxthcr sold of 
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ttie passions : he must paint to the fancy, and touch 
the heart. Hence, beside solid are;ument and clear 
method, all the conciliating and fnteresting arts of 
composition and pronunciation enter int6 the idea of' 
eloquence* 

Eloquence may be considered as consistii^ of three 
kinds, or degrees. The 6rst and lowest is that wbich 
aims only to please the hearers. Such, in general, ia 
the eloquence of panegyrics, inaugural orations,' ad- 
dresses to great men, ana other harangues of this kind. 
This ornamental sort of composition may innocently 
amiise and entertain the mind ; and may be mixed at 
the same time with veiy useful sentiments. But it 
must be acknowledged, that where the speaker aims 
only to shine and to please, there is great danger of 
art being strained into ostentation, and of the compo- 
sition becoming tiresome and insipid. 

The /Second degree of Eloquence is, when the 
speaker aims, not merely to please, but also to inform, 
to instruct, to convince ; when his art is emjployed in 
removing preiudices against himself and his course ; 
in selecting tne most proper aii^uments, statin? them 
with the greatest force, arranging; them in the best 
order, expressir^ and delivering tnem with propriety 
and beauty ; thereby disposine us to pass that judg- 
ment, or favour that side of tne cause, to which he 
seeks to bring us. Within this degree chiefly is em- 
ployed the eloquence of the bar. 

The third and highest degree of eloquence is inat 
by which we are not only convinced, but interested, 
and agitated, and carried along with the speaker ; our 

{)assions^ rise with his ; vre share ail his emotions : we 
ove, we hate, we resent, as he inspires us ; ana are 

hii 1 I fi - - _ - _ ■ ^ I I I I !■_ 1 1. _ ._!_: ^ 

conviction ? — Of the duty of an orator f->-H<iace Vhat 
enter into the idea of eloquence ? 

How many kinds or degrees docs eloquence consiBt of? 
-*What the first and lowest ? — Said of this ornamentaf 
sort of composition ? ' 

What is the second degree of eloquence ?— What ii the 
third and higheot degree.^ 
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mompted to resolve, or to act, with vigour and warmth. 
Debate in popular assemblies, opens- the most exten- 
sive field to this species of eloquence ; and the pulpit 
also admits it. 

Thi» high species of eloquence is always the off- 
spring of passidn. B}r passion we mean that state of 
mind in which it is agitated and fired by some object 
in view. Hence the universally acknowledged power 
of enthusiasm in public speakers for affectine their 
audience. Hence all studied declamations and laooured 
otnaments of style, which show the mind to be cool 
and unmoved, are inconsistent with persuasive elo- 
quence. Hence eveiy kind of afiectation in gesture 
and pronunciation detracts so much from the weight 
of a speaker. Hence the necessity of being, and of 
being oelieved to be, disinterested and in earnest, in 
order to {)ersuade. 

In tracing the origin of eloquence, it is not neces- 
sary to ^o Tar back into the early ages of the worlds 
to search for it amon^ the monuments of eastern or 
Egyptian antiq[uity. In those aee?, it is true, tbere 
was a certain kind of eloquence ; out it is more nearly 
allied to poetir, than to what we properly call ora- 
toiT. While the intercourse of men was uilfreciuenty 
ana force was the principal mean employed in de- 
ciding controversies, the arts of oratory and persuasioui 
of reasoning and debate, could be little known. The 
first empires were of the despotic kind. A single 
person, or at most a few, hela the reins of govern- 
ment. The multitude ' were accustomed to blind 

What is the high species of eloquence the offspring of? 
•^What is meant by passion ? — Hence the power of what 
is acknowledged ? — Hence what are inconsistent with 
persuasive eloquence ?— Hence what detracts from the 
weight of a speaker? — ^Hence what is necessary in order 
io persuade ? ' 

In tracing the origin of eloquence what is not neceii- 
sary ? — What kind of ek>quence was there in those ages? 
—-What reasons are ttssigned why the arts of oratory were 
little known in the early ages ? 

12 
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obedi<ince ; Ihey were (^riven, not persuaded. Con- 
sequently, iione of those refinements of society, which 
make public speaking' an object of ioiportance, were 
introduced. 

Before the rise of the Grecian republics, we per- 
ceive no remarkable appearance of eloquence, as the 
art of persuasion ; and these gave it such a field as it 
never had before, and perhaps has never had again 
since that time. Greece was divided into many little 
states. These were governed at first by kings ; who 
being for their tyranny successively expelled from 
their dominions, there sprung up a multitude of demo- 
cratical governments, founded nearly upon the same 
plan, animated by the same high spirit of freedom, * 
mutually jealous, and rivals of each other. Amone 
these Athens was most noted for arts of every kino, 
but especially for eloquence. We shall pass over the 
orators, who flourished in the early period of this re- 
public, and take a view of the great Demosthenes, in 
whom eloouence shone with unrivalled splendour. 
Not formed bjr nature either to please or persuade, 
he struggled with, and surmounted, the most formida- 
ble impediments. He shut himself up in a cave, that 
be might study with less distraction. He declaimed 
by the sea-shore, that he might be used to the noise 
ot a tumultuous asseDf\bly; and, with pebbles in his 
mouth, tbat he might correct a defect in his speech. 
Hq practised at home with a naked sword hangine^ 
over his shoulder, that be might check an ungraceful 
motion, to which be was subject. Hence the example 
of this great mao affords the highest encouragement to 
eveiy student of eloquence ; since it shows how far 

- What do we not perceive before the rise of the Grecian 
republics f — What did these give it ? — How was Greece 
divided ?— How were these at first governed? — llpon their 
expulsion what sprung up ? — Which was the most noted 
among these for arts of every kind f — ^Whom does the 
author say he shall pass over ? — Take a view of whom f 
•-Said of him ? — What did he do f — What does his ex- 
ample afford .'—- W4iat does it show ? 
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aft and application availed for acquiring an excellencet 
which nature appeared willing to^deny. 

No orator bad ever a finer field than Demosthenes 
in his Olynthiacs and Philippics, which are bis capital 
orations : and undoubtedly to the greatness of the sub- 
ject, ana to that integrity and public spirit^ which 
breathe in them, th^ owe. much of their merit. The 
object is to rouse the indignation of bis t^ountrymen 
against Philip of Macedon, the public enem^ of the 
liberties of Greece ; and to guard them against the 
insidious measures, by which that crafty prince en- 
deavoured to lay them asleep to danger. To attain 
this end, we see him using every proper mean, to ani- 
mate a people, distinguished by justice, humanity, and 
valour ; but in many instances become corrupt and 
dti^enerate. He boldly accuses them of venality, in- 
dolence, and indifference to the public cause ; while 
at the same time he reminds them of the glory of their 
ancestors, and of their present resources. His contem- 
porary orators, who were, bribed by Philip, and per- 
suaded the people to peace, he openly reproaches, as 
traitors tp their country. He not only prompts to 
vigorous measures, bi^t lays down the plan of execu- 
tion. His orations are strongly animated, and full of 
the impetuosity and fire of public spirit. His compo- 
sition IS not distinguished by ornament and splendour. 
It is energy of thought, peculiarly his own, which forms 
bis character, and sets him above all others. He seems 
not to attend to words, but to things. We forget the 
orator, and think of the subject. He has no parade ; 
no studied introductions ; but is like a man full of his 
subject, wlfo, after preparing his audience by a sen- 
tence or two for hearing plain truths, enters directly 
on business. 

What is further said of Demosthenes ? — What is the 
object df these orationji ? — To attain this end what does 
he do ? — Said of his orations ? — By what are his compo- 
sitions not distinguished ?. — ^What is it then which forms 
his cliaracter, and sets him above all .others ? — What is 
fiuriher said of him ? 
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The style of Demosthenes is strong and condse , 
though sometin)es harsh and abrupt His words are 
veiy expressive, and his arrangement £rm and fbanly. 
Me^ligent of h'ttle graces, he aims at that sublimet 
which lies in sentiment. His action and pronunciation 
were uncommonly vehement and ardent His charac- 
ter is of the austere, rather than of the gentle kind. 
He is always grave, serious, passionate ; never de- 
grading himself; nor attempting any thing like plea- 
santry. If hfs adipirable eloquence i)e in any respect 
faulty, it is in this, he sometimes borders on the hard 
and dry. He may be thought to want smoothness and 
grace ; which is attributed to his imitating too closely 
the manner of Thucydides, who was his great model 
for style, and whose history he transcribed eight times 
with his own hand. But these defects are more than 
compensated, by that masterly force of masculine -elo- 
quence, which, as it overpowered all who heard it| 
.^cannot in the present day be read without emotion* 



LECTURE XXIL 

ROMAN ELOQUENCE. — CICERO.— MODERN 

ELOQUENCE. 

Having treated of . elocjuence among the Greeks, 
we now proceed to consider its progress among the 

What io the style of Demosthenes ? — His ijrords ? — Hig 
arrangement ?—>Negligent of what? — Aims at what?— 
Said of his action and pronunciation? — What is his cha- 
racter ? — ^Whq,t is he always ? — ^If his eloquence be faulty, 
it is in what?-— His want of smoothness and grace ia 
attributed to what ? — ^By what are these defects more than 
■compensated ? 

What are the subjects of this lecture 

What has been treated of? — To what- are we now to 
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Romans, where we shall find one model, at least, of 
eIo<j[uence in its most splendid form. The Romanj 
derived their eloquence, poetry, and learning from the 
Greeks, and were far inferior to them in genius for all 
these accomplishments. They had neither iheir viva- 
city, ^nor sensibility;* their passions were not so easily 
moved, nor their conceptions so lively ; in comparison 
with them, they were a^phlegmatic people. Their 
language resembled their character ; it was re^ulais 
firm, and stately ; but wanted that expressive smipli- 
city, that flexibility to suit every different species of 
composition, by which the (jrreek tongue is peculiarly 
distinguished. Hence, we always find in Greek pro- 
ductions more native g^ius*; in Roman, more regu- 
larity and art. 

As the Roman government, during the republic, was 
of the popular kind, public speaking early became the 
mean of acquiring power and distinction. But in the 
unpolished times of the state, their speaking hardly 
deserved the name- of eloquence. It was but a short 
time beibre the ^ge of Cicero, that the Roman orators 
rose into any reputation. Crassus and Antonius seem 
to have been the most eminent ; but as none of their 
works are extant, nor any of Hortensius's, who was 
Cicero's rival at the bar, it is not necessary to tran- 
scribe what Cicero said of them, and of the character 
of their eloquence. 

The object most worthy of our attetition is Cicero 



proceed? — >Where we shall find what? — From whom did 
the Romans derive their eloquence ? — Add were what t 
r-What had they not ? — What were they in comparison 
with them ? — What did their language resemble ? — What 
was it ? — But wanted what ?-«-Hence what do we find ? 
. Wiiat was the Roman government during the republic ? 
— rPublic ApeaJcing became the mean of acquiring what ? 
< — How was it in the unpolished times of the state?— 
When did the Roman orators rise into reputation ?— ^Who 
were the most eminent ?— -WhiMe works aM not extant ?«•■ 
What is tiifl neoesf ary ? 

12* 
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himself; whose name alone suggests eveiy thing 
splendid in oratoiy. With his life and character, in 
other respectsrwe are not at present concerned. We 
shall view him only as an eloquent speaker ; and en- 
deavour to mark both his virtues and defects. His 
virtues are eminently great. In all his orations, art is 
conspicuous* He begins commonly with a regular 
exordium ; and, with much address, prepossesses the 
hearers, and studies to gain their affections. His me- 
thod is clear, and his aiguments arranged with great 
propriety. In clearness of method he has advantage 
over Demosthenes. £very thing is in its-proper pilace : 
he never attempts to move before he has endeavoured 
to convince ; and- in moving, particularly the softer 
passions, he is venr successful. No one ever knew 
the force of words better than Cicero. He rolls them 
along with the greatest beauty and pomp ; and in the 
structure of his sentences, is eminently curious and 
exact. He is always full and flowing : never abru]^. 
He amplifies eveiy thing ; yet, though his manner is 
on the whole diffuse, it is often happily varied, and 
suited to the subject. When a great public object 
roused his mind, and demanded indignation and fbrce, 
he departs considerably from that loose and declama- 
toiT manner, to which he at other times is addicted, 
and becomes very forcible and vehement. 



What object is most worthy of our attention ? — WhoRO 
name soggrests what f — ^With what, in other respects, are 
we not concerned ? — How shall we view him ? — Endeavour 
to do what ? — Said of his virtues f — In all his orations, 
what is conspicuous ? — How does ho begin f — ^What is his 
method ? — How are his arguments airansfod ? — ^What ad- 
vantage has he over Demosthenes? — What does he not 
attempt to do first t — ^In what particularly is he success- 
ful?— Said of his knowledge of the force of words? — 
How does he roll them ?--*How is he in the structure of 
his sentences? — ^What is he always?— Is never what?— • 
What does he amplify? — Farther said of his manner?^- 
Said of him when roused by some great pabtio object? 
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' Tills great orator, however^ is not wilbout defects. 
In most of fa is orations, there is too much art. He 
seems often desirous of obtaining' admiration, rather 
than of operating conviction. He is sometimes, there- 
fore, showy, rather than solid ; and diffuse,^ where he 
oueht to Be ui^ent. His periods are always round 
and sonorous ; they cannot oe accused of monotony, 
for they possess variety of cadence ; but, from too 
great fononess for magnificence, he is sometimes defi- 
cient in strength. Though the services which he per- 
formed for his country were very considerable, yet he 
is too much his own panegyrist. Ancient manners, 
which imposed fewer restraints on the side of decorum, 
may in some degree excuse, but cannot entirely justify, 
his vanity, ^ . 

Whether Demosthenes or Cicero were the most 
perfect orator, is a question on which critics are not 
agreed. Fenelon, the celebrated archbishop of Cam- 
bray, and author of Telemachus, seems to have stated 
their merits with great justice and perspicuity.^ His 
judgment is given in his reflections on rhetoric and 
poetry. We shall translate the passage, though not, 
it is feared, without losir^ much of the spirit of the 
original. ^'I do not hesitate to declare,^ says he, 
" tnat I think Demosthenes superior to Cicero. I am 

Sirsuaded no one can admire Cicero more than I do. 
e adorns whatever ^he attempts. He does honour to 
language. He dispels of words in a manner peculiar 
to himself. His style has ^at variety of character. 

Whenever he pleases,, he is even concise and vehe- 
■■ ■ " ■ ' ' ' ' ■ . • ■ I i j J ■ 

Waft this great orator without defects ? — What is there 
in most of his orations ? — ^What does, he seem often desi- 
rons off — What is he sometimes ? — How are his periods ? 
~^What is he sometimes deficient in,irom his fondness for 
magnificence ?-*>Said of the services performed for his 
country ? — Yet he is too much what ? — ^What may in some 
degree excuse this ?— Bat cannot what ? 

On what question ^e not critics agreed f—-Who has 
stated their merits with justice* and perspicoity?— fill 
judgment ia giyen in whatf^-Cite the passage. 
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ment ; for instance, against Cataline, agafnst VerreSy 
against Attthony. But CHmament is too visible in bis 
writings. His art is wonderful, but it is perceived. 
When the orator is providing for tbe safety of the 
republic, he forgets not himself, nor permits others to 
ibr^et him. Demosthenes seems to escape from him- 
sell, and to $ee nothing but his country. He seeks 
not elegance of expression ; unsought, he possesses it. 
He is superior to admiration. He makes use of Ian- 
ffuage, as a modest man does of dress, only to cover 
him. He thunders, be lightens. He is a torrent, 
which carries eveiy thing before it. We cannot criti- 
cise, because we are not ourselves. His subject en- 
chains our attention, and makes us foiget his language. 
We lose him from our sight ; Philip alone occupies 
our minds. I am delighted with both <hese orators ; 
but I confess that I anv less affected by the infinite art 
and magnificent eloquence of Cicero, than by the 
rapid simplicity of Demosthenes." 
. .The reign of eIo€[uence among the Romans was 
very short. It expired with Cicero. Nor can we 
wonder at this j for liberty was no more, and the 
government of Home was delivered over to a succes- 
sion of the most execrable tyrants, that ever disgraced 
and scouiged the human race. 

In tfa» decline of the Roman Empire, the introduction 
of Christianity gave rise to a new kind oC eloquence, 
in the apologies, sermons, and pastoral writings of the 
Others. . But none of thefe afibrded veiy just models 
of eloquence. Their language, as soon as we descend 
to tbe third or fourth century, becomes harsh ; and 
they are generally infected with the taste of that age. 

Said of tbe redjpi of eloquence among the Romans ? 
-^It expired with whom? — ^Why can we not wonder 
althiflf 

In the decline of tbe Roman Empire, what did the in* 
trodttction of Christianitj give riee to ? — Did any of thorn 
affoAl veiy jnst models of eloqiienee f^-^Said of their 
U^gaa^ ?«-What are they fenermUji iofbt^ied with ? 
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I 

a lore of swollen and strained thougfatSy and of flie^ 
play of word3i 

As nothing in the middle age deserves attention, 
we pass now to the state of eloquence in modern 
times. Here it ihust be confessed, that in no European 
nation public speaking has been valued so highly, or 
cultivated with so much care, as in Greece or Rome. 
The genius of the world appears in this respect to 
have undergone some alteration. The two countrieSt 
where we might expect to find most of the spirit of 
eloquence, are France and, Great Britain ; France, on 
account of the distinguished turn of its inhabitants 
toward all the liberal arts, and of the encoufagement 
which, more than a century past, these arts have re- 
ceived from the public ; Grreat Britain, on account of 
its free government, and the liberal spirit and genius 
of its peoj^le. Yet in neither of these countries has 
oratonr risen nearly to the d^ee of its ancient 
splendour. 

Several veasons may be given, why modem elo- 

?[uence has been so confined and humble in its efforts, 
n the first place, it seems^ that this change must, ip 
part, be ascribed to that accurate turn of thinking, 
which has been so much cultivated in modern times. 
Our public speakers are obliged to be more reserved 
than the ancients, in their attempts to elevate the 
imagination, and warm the passions ; and by the in- 
fluence of prevailing taste, their own genius is chastened 
perhaps in too g^at a degree. It is probable, also, 
that we ascribe to our correctness and good sense, 
what is chiefly owing to the phlegm and natural cold* 
ness of our disposition. For the vivacity and seiei- 



To what do we now pass f^^What mnst hero be con- 
feeaed ?-^aid of the genius of the world ? — In what two 
countries might we expect to find the spirit of eloquence ? 
—Why France ?— Why Great Britam ?— Said of oratory 
in these two countries ? 

What reasons are assigned why modem eloqudnoe his 
been so confined and humble in its efforts? 
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bility of the Greeks and Romans, especially of tfie 
former, seem to have been much superior to ours, and 
to have ^ven them a higher relish for all the beauties 
of oratoiT. 

Thou^ the |)arliament of Great Britaifi is the 
noblest neld which Europe at present affords to a 
public speaker, yet eloouence has ever been there a 
more feeole mstrument tnan in the popular assemblies 
of Greece and Rome. Under some foreign reigns, 
the iron hand of arbitrary power checked itd efforts ; 
and in later times, ministerial influence has generally 
rendered it of small importance. At the bar, our 
dmadvantage, in comparison with the ancients, is great. 
Among them, the judges were commonly numerous; 
the laws were few and simple ; the decision of causes 
was left, in a ereat measure, to equity arid the sense 
'of mankind. Hence, the field for juaicial eloouence 
was ample. But at present, the system of laW is 
much more complicated. The knowledge of it is 
rendered so laborious, as to be the study of a man's 
jife. Speaking is therefore only a secondary accom- 
plishment, for which he has little feisure. 

With respect to the pulpit, it has been a great dis- 
advantage, that the practice of reading sermons, instead 
of repeatioe them, has prevailed so universally in 
Engknd. This indeed may have introduced accu- 
racy ; but eloquence has been much enfeebled. 
Another circumstance too has been prejudicial. The 
sectaries and fanatics, before the restoration, used a 
warm, zealous, and jpopular manner of preaching ; 
and their adherents atterward continued to distinguish 
themselves by similar ardour. Hatred of these sects 
drove the established church into the opposite extreme 

Said of eloquence in the parliament of Great Britain ? 
-^What has checked its efforts P — Said of our disadvan- 
tage at the bar ? — What reasons are assigned for this ? 

With respoct to the pulpit, what has been of grreat 
disadvuitaffe ? — ^What other circumstanco has been pro- 
Judicial ?----Ueiioe, what has been the result ' 
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of a studied coolness of expression. Hence, from the 
art. of persuasion, which preaching ought ever to be, 
it has passed in England into mere reasoning and 
instruction. 



LECTURE XXIII. 
ELOQUENCE OF POPULAR ASSEMBLIES. 

Thf. foundation of every species of eloquence is 
gpod sense and solid thought. It should be the first 
study of him who means to address a popular assem- 
bly, to be previously master of the business on which 
he is to speak ; to be well provided with matter and 
anrument ; and to rest upon these the chief stress. 
This will give to his discourse an air of manliness 
and strength, which is a powerful instrument of per- 
suasion. Ornament, if we have genius for it, will 
Succeed of course ; at any rate, ^t deserves only 
secondary regard. 

To become a persuasive speaker in a popular as- 
sembly, it is a capital rule, that a man should always 
be persuaded of whatever he recommends to others. 
Never, if it can be avoided, should he espouse that side 
of an aigument which he does not believe to be the 
right. All. high eloquence must be the offsprift^ of 
passion. This makes every man persuasive, ahd gives 
a force to his genius,,vvhich it cannot otherwise possess* 

Debate in popular assemblies seldom allows a 



■■i» 



What is the subject of this lecture ? 

What is the foundation of every spoeies of eloqa^noe ? 
— ^What should be the first study of him who means to 
address a popular assembly f-^-Wnat will this give to his 
discourse ? — Said of ornament f 

What is necessary to become ^ persuasive speaker in a 
popular assembly ? 

Said of debate in popular asflemblies .'-^Against, wlut 
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Shaker that preyious preparation, which the pulpit 
waysy and toe bar sometimes, admit. A general 
prejudice prevails,. and not an unjust one, against set 
speeches m public meetings. At the opening of a 
debate they may sometimes be introduced with pro- 
priety ; but, as the debate advances, they become 
improper ; they lose the appearance of bein^ sug- 
gested by the business that is going on. Stuq^ and 
ostentation are apt to be visible ; and, consequently, 
though admired as elegant, they are seldom so per- 
suasive as more free and unconstrained discourses. 

This, however, does not forbid premeditation on 
what we intend to speak. With respect to the matter, 
we cannot be too accurate in our preparation ; but 
with regard to words and expressions, it is very pos- 
sible so far to overdo, as to render our speech stiff and 
precise. Short notes of the substance of the discourse 
ar not onljr allowable, but of considerable service, to 
those especially who are beginning to speak in public. 
They will teach them a degree of accuracy, which,^ 
if they speak frequently, they are in danger of losing. 
They will accustdm them to distinct arrangement, 
without which, eloquence, however great, ca;nnot pro- 
duce entire conviction. ^ "" 

Popular assemblies give scope for the most animated 
manner of public speaking, rassion is easily excited 
in a ^at assembly, where the movements are com- 
municated by mutual sympathy between the orator 
and the audience. That ardour^of speech, that vehe- 

cloea a general prejudice prevail ?— When may they bo 
introduced? — ^When d© they become improper? — What 
.are apt to be visible f — ^What, consequently, will be ^^ 
fesnlt? 

What does this not forbid ?-^Said in respect to the 
inatter f**— In regard to words ?— -What is of oonslderablo 
iervieef— What will they teach them f-^^What will they 
accustom them to ? 

What do popular astemblies give scope for?— What 
Ibrnia tile peealiar character of popular eloquence in its 
l^eift de^ of pvrfwsUoti ? 
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Ynencc and glow of sentiment, which proceed fipm a 
mind animated and inspired by some great and public 
object, form the peculiar character of popular elo- 
quence in its highest degree of perfection. 

'.^le warmth, however, wjiich we express, must be 
always suited to the subject ; since it would be ridi- 
' culous to introduce great vehemence into a stibjfect of 
small importance, or which by its fiature requires to 
be treated with calmness. We must also be careful 
not to counterfeit warmth without feeling it. The 
•best rule is, to follow nature ; and ne%'er to attempt a 
strain of etoquence which is not prompted by our own 
genius. A speaker may acquire reputation and in- 
(iuence by a calm, argumentative manner. To reach 
the pathetic and sublime of oratory, requires those 
strong sensibilities of mind, and that btgn power of 
expression, which are given to few. , ^ 

Even when vehemence is justified by the subject, 
and prompted by genius ; when Vcarmth is felt, not 
feigned ; we must be cautious, lest impetuosity trans- 
port iis too far. If the speaker lose command of him- 
self, he will soon lose command of his audience. He 
must begin with moderafwn, and study to warm his 
hearers gradually and equally with hiinsielf. For, if 
their passions be not in unison wfth his, the discord 
Will soon be^ felt. Respect for his audience should 
always lay a decent restraint upon his warmth, and 
prevent it froin carrying him beyond proper limits. 
VVhcn a speaker is so far master of himself, so as to 
preserve close attention to ai^umeht/and even to some 

What is said of the warmth which we express ? — What 
would be ridicalous? — Of what must we be careful?— 
What is the best rule? — ^What may a speaker acquire ?— . 
What is required to reach t|ie pathetic and sublime of 
oratorj ? 

Of what must we be cautious ? — ^What if the speaker ' 
lose command of himself f-^How must he begin ^ — Study . 
to do what? — What if their passions be not in uiiiaon 
with his ? — Respect fbr his audience should ^o what ?y— ' 
What will contribute in a high degree bot^ to pleaM 

13 
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degree of accurate expression ; this self^ommandir 
this effort of reason, in the midst of passion, contri- 
butes in the highest degree both to please and to per- 
suade. The advantages of passion are afforded for 
the purposes of persuasion, without that confusion and 
disorder which are its usual attendants. 

In the most animated strain of popular speaking, we 
must always regard what the public ear will receive 
without disgust. Without attention to this, imitation 
of ancient orators might betray a speaker into a bold- 
ness of manner, with which tne coolness of modern 
taste would be displeased. It is also necessary x to 
attend with care to the decorums of time, place, and 
character. No ardour of eloquence can atone for 
Deflect of these. No one should attempt to speak in 
public without forming to himself a just and strict 
idea of \vhat is suitable to. his age and character; 
what . h suitable to the subject, to^ the hearers, the 
place, and the occasion. On this idea he should adjust 
the whole train and manner of his speaking. 

What degree of conciseness or dfflfuseness is suited 
to popular 3oquence, it is not easy to determine with 
precision. A diffuse manner is generally considered 
as most proper. There is danger, however, of erring 
in this respect ; by too diffuse a style, public speakers 
often lose more in point of strength, than they gain by 
fulness of illustration. Excessive conciseness indeed 
must be avoided. We must explain and inculcate: 
but confine ourselves within certain limits. We should 
never forget that,- however we may be pleased with 

aad porsuade ? — For what are the advantages of passion 
afforded? 

In the most animated strain of public speaking, what 
must we always regard ? — ^What if this be not attended 
to? — ^What is also necessary? — ^What cannot atone for 
the neglect of these ? — No one should attempt to ispeak 
in public without doing what ? 

What is not easy to determine with precision? — Said 
of a di£?&8e manner ? — ^What error are we in danger of ^ 

What mUBt be avoided?— We must do what r— We 
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.hearing ourselves speak, every audience may be tired ; 
and the moment they erow weary, our eloquence 
becomes useless. It is oetter, in general, to say too 
litlle, than too much : to place our thought in one 
strong point of view, and rest it there, ana by show- 
ing it in every light, than pouring forth a profusion of 
words, upon it, to exhaust the attention of our hearera^ 
and leave them languid and fatigued. 



LECTURE XXI V: 
ELOQUENCE OF THE BAR* 

The ends of speaking at the bar and in poptdar 
assemblies are commonly different. In the latter, the 
orator aims principally to persuade ; to determine his 
bearers to some choice or conduct, as good, fit, or 
useful. He therefore applies himself to every prin- 
ciple of actbn in our nature ; to the passions and to 
the heart, as well as to the understanding. But at 
the bar, conviction is the principal object.^ There, 
the si>eakef's duty is not to persuade the Judges to 
what is good or useful, but to exhibit what is just and 
true ; and, consequently^ his eloquence is chiefly ad- 
dressed to the nnderstandin^. 

At the bar, speakers admass themselves to one, or 
to a few judges,, who are generally persons of^age, 

should never forget what ? — ^It is bettor in general to do 
what? 



What is the subject of this lecture ? 

Are the ends of public speaking at the bar and in popu- 
lar assemblies different? — In the latter, what does the 
orator aim at ? — To what does he apply himself therefore? 
— ^What is the principal object at the bar? — What is the 
speaker^s duty there ? 

At the bar, to whom do speakers generally addreia 
themselves ?— What advantages are not enjoyed there ? 
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gravity, and dignity of character. There, those a4- 
vantaffes which a mixed and namerous assembly 
affonS for employing all the arts of speech, are noi 
enjoyed. Passion aoes not rise so easily. The 
spealser is heard with more coolness ; he is watched 
with more severiiy ; and would expose himself to 
ridicule by altemptir^g that hiph and vehement tone 
which is suited only to a multitude. Besides, at ibet 
bar, the field of speaking is confined within law and 
statute. Imagination is fettered. The advocate has 
always before him the line, the square, and the com- 
pass. These it is his chief business to be constantly 
applying io the subjects under debate. 

Hence, the eloquence of the bar is of a much more 
limited, more sober, and thastised kind, than that of 
jpppular assemblies j and, consequently, the judicial 
orations of the ancients must not be considered as 
^iiact models of that kipd of speaking which ri 
adapted to the present state of the bar. With them, 
strict law was much less an object of attention, than 
it is with us. In the days of Demosthenes and 
Cicero, the municipal statutes were few, simple, and 
general \ and the decision of causes was left, in a 
great measure, to the equity and common sense of 
me judges. EloqiJence, rath«^r than jurisprudence, 
ivas the study of pleaders. Clicero says, toat three 
mdnths*^ study would make a complete civilian ; nay, 
it was thought that a man might be a good pleader 

l^hat does not-rise so easily ?^— How la the speaker heard 
and watched ? — On what ground would be expose himself 
tQ ridicule ? — At the bar, within what is the field of speak- 
ing confined f^— What is fettered ? — What has the advo- 
cate always before him ? — ^What is his chief boslaesfl 
with these ? 

Hence, what is the eloquence of tlie bar? — Said of tha^ 
Judicial orations of the ancients? — How was strict law^ 
with them?-- What were the municipal statutes in tha 
ila:yH of Demosthenes and Cicero? — To what was the 
deciincn of causes lefl ? —What was the study of pleaders t 
-^lidw much' study does Cicero say would make a come* 
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\vitb6ut any previous study. Among the Rom|iDSy 
there was a set of men, called Pra^mcUicif wnose 
oflSce it was to supply the orator with all the law 
knowledge his cause required ; which he disposed in 
that popular form, and decorated with those colours 
of eloquence, which were most fitted for influencing 
the judges. 

It may jj^lso be observed, that the divil and criminal 
judges in Greece and Rome were more numerous 
^han with us, and formed a kind of popular assembly. 
The celebrated tribunal of the Areopagus at Athens 
consisted of fifty judges at least. In Rome, the Ju" 
dices Selecti were always numerous, and had the office 
and power of judge and jury. In the famous cause 
of MiJo, Cicero spoke to nfty-one Judices Selecti, and 
thus had the advantage of addressing his whole plead- 
ing, not to one or a Few learned judges of the point 
of law, as is the case with us, but to an assembly of 
Roman citizens. Hence those arts of popular elo- 
quence, which he employed with such success. 
Hence certain practices, which would be reckoned 
theatrical by us, were common at the Roman bar: 
such as introducing, not only the accused person dressed 
in deep mourning, but presenting to the judges his 
-family and young children, endeavouring to excite 
pitV by their cries and teal's. 

The foundation of a lawyer's reputation ^nd success 
must be laid in a profound knowledge of his profes- 
sion. If bis abilities, as a speaker, be ever so emi- 



plete civilian ?^Said of th« Pragmaiici among the Rp» 
nians ?— Which- he disposed and decorated how ? 

What is said of the civi} and criminal judges in Greece 
and Rome ? — How many judges did the celebrated tribu- 
lia] of the Areopagus consist of? — Said of the Judices 
Sehcii?' — In the famous cause of Milo, how many /did 
Cicero speak to? — ^What advantage bad he? — ^Hence* 
what did ho employ with success ?'~Hence, what prac^ 
tiees were common ? 

In what mast the foundation of a lawyer's reputatioa 

13* 
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nent ; ^et, if bis knowledge of the law be auperficia], 
(e pr will choose to engaee him in their defence. Be- 
sides previous study ana an ample stock of acquired 
knowfedge, another thins;, Inseparable from the success 
of every pleader, is a diligent and painful attention to 
every cause with which he is intrusted ; to all the 
facts and circumstances with which it is connected. 
Thus be will, in a great measure, be prepared for the 
arguments of his opponent; and, being previously 
acquainted with the weak parts of his own cause, he 
will beable to fortigr them m the best manner against 
the attack of his adversary. 

Though the ancient popular and vehement manner 
of pleading is now in a great measure superseded, we ' 
must not mfer that there is no room for eloqiience at 
the bar, and that the study of it is superfluous. There 
is perhaps no scene of public ispeaking where elo* 
quence is more requisite. The diyness and subtlety 
of subjects usually agitated: at the bar require, more 
than any other, a certain kind of eloquence, in order 
to command attention, to give proper weight to the 
aiguments employed, and to prevent what the pleader 
auvances from passing unregarded. The euect of 
good speaking is always great. There is as much 
difierence in the impression made by a cold, dry, and" 
confused speaker, and that made by one who pleads 
the same cause with elegance, order, and strength, as 
there is between our conception of an object when 
presented h) twilight, and when viewed in the efiu^ 
gence of noon. 

and sQCcess be laid ? — ^What if his knowledge of law be 
superficial, however eminent his abilities as a speaker ^— 
Besides previous study, &c. what other thing is insepa- 
rable from the success of every pleader ? — What advan- 
tage will he have, therefore ? 

What is in a great measure superseded ?•— What must 
mb not infer? — Why ts a certain kind, of eloquence 
nseesaary at the bar ? — Said of the e0ect of good 
speaking ? 
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Purity and neatne«s of expi^ession are, in this species 
of eloquence, chiefly to be studied ; a style perspicuous 
and proper, not needlessly overcharged with the pe- 
dantry of law terms, nor affectedly avoidinj^ these, 
when suitable and requisite. Verbosity is a fault of 
which men of this profession are freauently accused ; 
into which the habit of speaking and writing hastily, 
and with little preparation, almost unavoidably betrays 
them. It cannot, therefore, be too earnestly recom* 
mended to those who are beginnir^to practise at the 
bar, that they early guard against this, while they 
have leisure fpr preparation. Let them form them- 
selves to the haWt of a strong and correct style ; which 
will become natural to them afterward,' when com- 
pelled by multiplicity of business to compose with 
precipitation. Whereas, if a loose and negligent style 
nave been suffered to become familiar, they will not 
be able, even upon occasions when they wish to make 
an unusual effort, to express themselves with force 
and elegance. . • - 

, Distinctness in speaking at the bar is a capital pro- 
perty. It should be shown, first, in statir^ the ques- 
tion ; in exhibiting clearly the point in debate ; what 
we admit ; what we deny ; and where tlie line o£ 
division begins between us and the adverse party. 
Next, it should appear in the order and arrangement 
of all the parts of^ the pleading. A clear method is 
of the highest consequence in every species of ora- 
tion ; but in those intricate cases which belong to the 
bar. it is infinitely essential. 

Nan*ation of facts should always be concise as the 

■II . . ■ . > . . « I ' I. 

What is chiefly to be studied in this specie* of elo* 
qiience ? — What is a fault of which men of this profession 
have been accused? — How may they guard against it?— 
What if a loose and negligent stylo be suffered to become 
familiar ? 

What is a capital property in speaking at the bar ?— 
How should it be shown ?-^Hoi¥ next .'---Said of a dear 
method f ' 

How should narfation of fkcts always be ?— What is 
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nature of them will admit. They are always veiy 
necessaiy to be remembered ; consequently, unneces- 
sary minuteness in relating them overloads the me- 
mory. Whereas^ if a pleader omit all superfluous 
circumstances in his recital, he adds strength to the 
material facts, gives a clearer view of what he relates, 
and makes the impression of it more lasting. In ar- 
gumentation, however, a more diffuse manner seems 
requisite at the bar than on soine other occasions. For 
in popular assemblies, >yhere the subject of debate is 
often a plain question, arguments . gain strength by 
conciseness. But the intricacy of law points frequenter 
requires the aiguments to be expanded, and placed in 
different lights, in order to be fully apprehended. 

Candour in stating the aiguments o( his adversary 
cannot be too much recommended to every pleader. 
If he disguise them, or place them in a false light, the 
artifice will soon be discovered ; and the judge and 
the hearers will conclude, that he eifher wants dis- 
cernment to perceive, or fairness to admit,jthe strength 
of his opponent's reasoning. But, if he state with 
accuracy and candour the arguments used against him, 
before he endeavours to combat them, a strong preju- 
dice is created in his favour. He will appear to have 
entire confidence in his cause, since he does not attempt 
to support it by artifice or concealment. The iudge 
will therefore be inclined to receive more readily the 
imjDressions made upon him by a speaker who appears 
both fair and penetrating. 

^ Wit may sometimes be ser^^iceable at the bar, par- 
ticularly in a lively reply, by which ridicule is thrown 

the eJSTect of omitting all superf],uous circumstances ? 
— 4n what and where is a diffuse manner requisite?— 
Said of conciseness in respect to popular assemblies ?^ 
What does the intricacy of law points frequently require ? 
What cannot be too much recommended in a pleader ? 
*— What if he disguise them, or place them in a false 
light? — What if he state with accuracy and candour the 
arguments used against him ? 
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on what an adversaiy has adyanced. But a jouDg^ 
pleader should never r^st his strength on this dazzling 
talent. His office is not to excite mughter, but to pro- 
duce conviction ; nor perhaps did ai^ one ever ri^e 
to eminence in his profession by being a witty lawyer. 
4§ince an advocate personates his client, he must 
plead hb cause with a proper degree of warmth; He 
must be cautious, however, of prostituting his earnest- 
ness and .sensibility by an e^ual deeree of ardour on 
every subject. There is a dignity of character, which 
it is nighly Important for every one of this profession 
to support. An opinion of probity and honour in a 
pleader is his most powerful instrument of persuasion. 
He should always, therefore, decline embarking in 
causes which are odious, and manifestly uqjust ; and, 
when be supports a doubtful cause, he should lay the 
pbief stress upon those, ai^uments which appear to 
him to be most f(»rcible ; reserving his zeal and in- 
dignation for cases where injustice and iniquity are 
flagrant. 



LECTURE XXV. 

IXOQU£NC£ OF THE PULPIT. 

Having treated of the eloquence of popular assem- 
blies, and that of the bar, we shall now consider the 

■ ■ ^- ■ '■ »■■■■■ 11 I. ■■■ ■^■■— ■ I ■ ■ ■ II ■ ■ , ■ M^M I ^fc— ^— .p^ 

When may wit be serviceable at the bar? — ^What a4- 
vice if given to young pleaders in respect to it f 

Whom does an advocate personate ? — How should he 
plead his cause f — Of what most he be cautious ? — Said 
of sapporting dignity of -character f — What is his moft 
powerful instrument of persuasion ? — What should he 
therefore always decline? — ^What should he do in sup- 
porting a doubtful cause f — Reserving his zeal and i&dig* 
nation for what ? ~ 



What is the subject of this lecture ? 

What are we now to consider? — ^What has this field of 
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strain and spirit of that eloauence" which is suited to 
the pulpit. This field of puolic speaking has several 
advantages peculiar to itself. The dignity and im- 
portance of its subjects must be allowed to be superior 
to any other. They admit the highest embellishment 
in description, and the greatest warmth and vehemence 
of expression. In treating his subject, the preacher 
has also peculiar advantages. He sneaks not to one 
or a few judges, but to a targe assembly. He is not 
afraid of interruption. He chooses nis subject at 
leisure : and has all the assistance of the most accurate 
preroeaitation. The disadvantaees, however, which 
■ attend the eloquence of the pulpit are not inconsi- 
derable. The preacher,- it is true, has no contention 
with an adversary ; but debate awakens genius, cind 
excites attention. His subjects, though noble, are trite 
and comnoon. They are become so familiar to the 
public ear, that it requires no ordinaiy genius inf the 
preacher to fix attention. Nothii^ is miore difficult 
than to bestow on what is common the grace of no- 
velty. Besides, the subject of the i)reacher usually 
confines him to abstract qualities, to virtues and vices ; 
whereas that of other oopuhr speakers leads them to 
treat of persons ; which is generally more interesting 
to the headers, and occupies more powerfully the ima- 
gination. We are taught by the preacher to detest 
^only the crime.;- by the pleader to detest the criminal. 
Hence it happens, that though the number of mode- 
rately ]^bod preachers is great, so few have arrived at 
eminence. Perfection is very distant from modem 
preaching. The object, however, is truly noble, and 
worthy of being pursued with zeal. 

To excel in preaching, it is necessary to have a 
fixed ai}d habitual view of its object. This is to p^- 

public 'bpeaking ? — Said of its subjects ? — ^What ilo they 
adiQit ? — What peculiar advantages has the preacher ?— - 
What are the disadvantages which attend the eloquenoe 
of the pulpit ? — Hence what happens ? 
To ozcel in preaching, what is necessary ? — ^What 
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8uade men to become' good. Eveiy ^ermoii otffi^hty 
therefore, to be a persuasive oration. It is not to 
discuss some abstruse point, that the preacher ascends 
the pulpit. It is- not to teach his hearers soinething 
new, but to make them better ; to, give them at once 
clear views and persuasive impressions of religious 
truths. 

The principal characteristics of pulpit eloquence, 
as distinguished from the other kinds of public speak- 
ing appear to be Ibese two, gravity and Warmth. It 
is neither easy nor common to unite these characters 
of eloquence. The grave, when it is predominant, 
becomes a dull, uniform solemnity. The warm, 
when it wants gravity, borders on tne light and the- 
atrical. A proper union of the two forms that cha- 
racter of jsreaching which the French call Onctitm; 
that affecting, penetrating, and interesting manner, 
which flows from a strong sense in the preacher of 
the importaiice of the truths he delivers, and an earnest 
desire that they may make full in^pression on the 
hearts of his hearers. 

A sermon, as a particular species of composition, 
requires the strictest attention to unity. By this we 
mean that there should be some main point to which 
the whole tenor of the sermon shall refer. It must 
not be a pile of different subjects heaped upon each 
other; but one object must predominate through the 
whole. Hence, however, it must not be understood, 
that there should be no divisions or separate heads in 
a discourse ; nor that one single thought only should . 
be exhibited in different points of view. Uni^ is not 
to be understood in so limited a sense ; it admits someT 
variety ; it requires only that union and connexion be 

■hould every sermon be ? — ^What Lb not the object of the 
preacher in ascending the pulpit? — What is liis. object? 

What are the principal characteristics of pUlpit elo- 
qoence ? — Said of uniting these characters ? — Said of the * 
grave? — Of the warm? — What forms what the French 
call Qnbtion? 

What does a sermon require ? — ^What la meant by Hof ? 
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SO far preserved, as to make the whole concur* in some 
one impression on the mind. Thus, Ibr instance, a 
preacher may employ several different arguments to 
enforce the fove of- God ; he may also inquire into 
the causes of the decay of this virtue : still, one great 
object is presented to the mind. But, if because his 
text says, •* He that loveth God must love his brother 
also," he should therefore mix in the same discourse 
aiguments fpr the love of God, and for the love of 
ovtr neighbour, he would |possIy offend against unity, 
and leave a very confused impression on the minds ot 
his hearers. 

Sermons are always more strtkmg, and generally 
more useful, the more precise and particular the sul>^ 
ject of them is. Unity can never be so perfect in a 
general, as in a particular subject General subjects, 
indeed, such as the excellency or the pleasures of 
religion, are often chosen by young preachers, as the 
most showy, and the easiest to be handled ; but these 
subjects produee^not the high effects of preaching. 
Attention is much more commanded, by taking sbme 
particular view of a great subject, and employing on 
that the whole force of argument and eloguence.^ To 
recommend some -one virtue, or to inveigh aj^ainst a 
particular vice, affords a subject not deficient m unify 
or precision. But, if that virtue or vice be considered 
. as assuming a particular aspect in certain situations in 
life, the subject becomes still more interestins:. The 
execution is more difficult,* but the merit and the effect 
aris higher. 

A preacher should' be cautious not to exhaust his 
subject ; since nothing is more opposite to persuasion 

— olt must not b6 what ?-^What must not be frnderstood ? 
— ^What does unity only require ? — Example. 

When are sermons most striking and useful ? — Sstd of 
unity ?— Of general subjects? — Why chosen "by young 
pmachers ?— *>What do these subjects not produce f— By 
>hat is the attention much more commanded ? 

Of what; should a preacher bo cautious^ — For what 
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than unnecessary and tedious fulness. There are 
' always some things which he may suppose to be 
^ known, and some wiiich 'require only brief attention. 
If he endeavour to omit nothing which his subject 
SQg^ests, he must unavoidably encumber it^ and 
dimmish its force. 

To render his instructions interesting to his hearers 
should be the grand object of every preacher. He 
should bring home to their hearts the truths which he« 
inculcates ; and make each suppose himself particu- 
, larly addressed. He should avoid all intricate rea- 
sonir^s , avoid expressing himself in general, specu- 
lative propositions ; or layii^ down practical truths in 
an abstract, metapnysical inanner. A discoui'se ought 
to be carried on m the strain of direct address to the 
audience ; not in the strain of one writing an essay, . 
but of one speaking to a multitude, and studying to 
connect what is called application, or what imme- 
diatefy refers to practice, with the doctrinal parts of 
the sermon. 

It is always highly advantageous to keep in view 
the different ages, characters, and conditions of men, 
and to accommodate directions and exhortations to 
each of these different classes. Whenever you ad- 
vance what touches a man*s character, or is applicable 
to his circumstances, you are sure of his attention. No 
study is more necessary for a preacher than the study 
of human life and of the human heart. * To discover 
a man-to himself in a light in which he never saw his 
character before, produces a wonderful effect. Those 
sermons, though ttie most difficult in composition, are 
not only the most beautiful, but also the most useful, 

^ . . .. - - - ,1 , - - ** ■ I ■ II I III - ^M ■ 

reason ? — What may he suppose f — Said of omitting no* 
ilung which his subject suggests ? 

What should be the gratfd object of eyery preacher f— 
What should he avoid? — How should a discoone bo 
carried on? . 

What is always highly advantageous ? — ^When are you 
sure of a man's attention? — What study is necessaiy 
for a preacher ? — ^What sermons are the most benatiral 

14 
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^hich are founded on the iUustration of some peculiaf 
character^ or remarkable piece of history, in the sacred 
writings ; by pursuing which we may trace, and lay 
open, some of th^ most secret windings of the human 
heart. Other topics of preaching are become trite ; 
but this is an extensive field whicn hitherto has been 
little explored, and possesses all the advantages of 
beiQg curious, new, and highly useful. ^ Bishop Butler's 
sermon on the character of Balaatn is an example of 
this kind of preaching. * 

Fashion, which operates so extensively on human 
manners, has given to preaching, at different times, a 
change of character. This, however, is a torrent 
which swells to-day and subsides to-morrow. Some* 
times poetical preaching is fashionable ; sometitnea 
philosophical. At one time, it must be all pathetic : 
at anotner, all argumentative , as some celebrated 
preacher has set the example. Each of these modes 
IS very defective ; and he who conforms himself to it 
will lx)th confine and corrupt his genius. Truth and 
good sense are the sole basis on which he can build 
with safety. Mode and humour are feeble and un- 
steady. No example should be servilely imitated. 
From various examples the preacher ma^ coUect 
materials for improvement ^ but servility of imitation 
extinguishes all genius, or rather proves entire want 
of it. 

and useful ? — What is an example of this kind ci 
preaching ? 

What has fashion eiven to preaching ? — Said of each-, 
of these modes f — Oi him who confines himself to it? 
— What is the basis upon which he can build with safety ? 
—Said of mode and humour ? — Said of sorvUity of imi- 
tation? 
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LECTURE XXVI. 

CONDUCT OF A DISCOURSE IN ALL ITS 
PARTS.--INTRODUCTION, DJVISION, NARRA- 
TION, AND EXPLICATION. 

Having already- considered what is peculiar to each 
of the three great fields of public speaking, popular 
assemblies, the bar, and the pulpit ; we shall now 
treat of wbat is common to them all, and explain the 
conduct of a discourse or oration in general. 

The parts which compose a re^lar oration are these 
sixj the exordium or mtroduction, the state or the 
division c^ the subject, narration or explication, the 
reasoning or ar^ments, the pathetic part, and the 
conclusion. It is not necessary that each of these 
enter into every public discourse, nor that they always 
enter in this order. There are many excellent dis- 
courses in which some of these parts are omitted. 
But as they are the constituent parts of a regular ora- 
tion, and as in eveiy discourse some of them must 
occur, it is agreeable to our present purpose to examine 
each of them distinctly. 

The design of the introduction is to conciliate the 
good will of the bearers, to excite their attention, and 
to render them ope n to persuasion . .When the speaker 
is pjreyioasly secure cA the ffood will, attention, and 
dociii^ of his audience, a formal introduction may 
be omitted. Respect for bis hearers will in that case 
require only a short exordium, to prepare them for 
the other parts of his discourse. 

What are the subjects of this lecture f 

What has already been considered ? — ^What are we now 
to treat of? 

What are the six parts which compose a reguhir ora- 
tion ?— 'What is said of these ? 

What is th» design of the introduction ? — When may 
a formal introduction be omitted ?-^What will a respect 
for his hearers only require f 
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The introduction is a part of a discourse, which 
requires no sroall care. It is always important to 
begin well ; to make a favourable impression at first 
setting out, when the minds of the hearersy as jret 
vacant and irae, are more easily pr^udiced in favour 
of the speaker. We must add, also, that a good in- 
troduction is frequently found to be extremely difficult. 
Few parts of a discourse eive more trouble to the 
composer, or require more delicacy in the execution. 

An introduction should be easy and natural. It 
flbould always be suggested by the subject. The 
writer should not plan it, before be has meditated in 
his own mind the substance of his discourse. By 
taking the opposite course, and composing in the first 
place an introduction, the writer will often find that 
he is either led to lay hold of some comnioDplace 
topic, or that, instead of the introduction being ac- 
commodated to the discourse, he is under the necessity 
of accommodating the discourse to the introdirction. 

In this part of a discourse, correctness of expression 
should be carefully studied. This is peculiarly requi- 
site, on account of the situation of toe hearers. At 
the beginning, they are 'more disposed to criticise than 
at any other period ; they are then occupied bjr the 
subject and the arguments ; their attention is entirely 
directed to the speaker's style and manner. Care, 
thcrefcHe, is requisite to pi^epossess them in his favour ; 
thoi^h too much art must be cautiously avdided, since 
it wnl then be more easily detected, and will derogate 
from that persuasion, which the other parts of the 
discourse are intelided to produce. 

Modesty is also an indispensable characteristic of a 

•■~ i? ; ■ ... . .11 - ■... 

What does the introduction require ? — ^Wfaat is always 
important f — What is farther isaid of a good introduction f 

How should an introduction be? — When should the 
writer not plan it ?— -Said of taking the oj^posito course i 

In this part of a discourse, what should be carefiill^ 
studied f^Why is this requisite ?—^ What must be cau* 
liously avoided ?— Why ? 

What i^ an indispensable eharacteristic of a good intiOi^ 
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gbod introduction. If the speaker begin with an air 
of arrogance and x)stentation, the self-tove and pride 
of his hearers will be presently awakened, and follow 
him with a veiy suspicious eye through the rest of 
his discourse. His modest^r should appear^ not onl^ 
in his expression, but in his wliole manner; in his 
looks, in nis gestures, and in the tone of his voice* 
Every audience is pleased with those marks of respect 
and awe which are paid by the speaker. The mo- 
desty, however, of an introduction should betray no- 
thing mean or abiect. Toprether with modesty and 
deference to his hearers, the orator should show a 
certain sense of dignity^ arising from persuasion of 
thejustice or importance of his subject. 

Particular cases excepted, the orator should not put 
forth all his strength at the beginning ; but it should 
risfe and grow upon his hearers, as fiis discourse ad- 
vances. The introduction is seldom the place for 
vehemence and passion^ The audfence must be gra- 
dually prepared, before the speaker venture on strong 
and passionate sentiments. Yet when the subject is 
auch that the very mention of it naturally awakens 
m)me passionate emotion, or when^ the unexpected 
presence of some person or object in a popularassera- 
bly inflames the speaker, either of these will justify 
an abrupt and vehernent exordium. Thus, the ap- 
pearance of Catiline in the senate renders the violent 
opening of Cicero's first oration against him very 
natural and proper. "Quousque tandem, Catilina, 
abutere patientia nostra ?" Bishop Atterbury, preach- 
ing from this text, " Ble^ed is he, whosoever shall 
Dot be ofl*ended in me," ventures on this bold exor* 

duction ? — ^What if the speaker begin with an air of arro 
gance? — In what should iiis modesty appear? — Everf 
audience is pleased with what ? — What should not thi 
modesty of an introduction betray f — Toother with mo 
xtesty and deference, what should an orator show? J 

What is said of an orator putting forth all his strength 
ftt the beginfiing ? — What wiU justify an abrupt and vo 
hemeut exordium? — Examples. — Said of tfuch introduo- 

14* 
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diunit— ^ And can any man tlien be offended in thee* 
blessed Jesus ?" ivhich address fo our Saviour be 
continues^ till he enters on the division of bis subject. 
But such introductions should be attempted by very 
few, since they promise so much vehemence and ardour 
through the rest of the discourse, that it is extremely 
difficult to satisfy the expectation of the bearers. An 
introduction should not anticipate any materia^ part 
of the subject. When tq^ics or arguments which are 
afterward to be enlaiged upon are hinted at, and in 
part exhibited in the introduction, they lose, upon 
their second appearance, the grace of novelhr. The 
impression Intended to be made by any capital thought 
is always made 'with greatest advantage when it is 
made entire, and in its proper place. . 

An introduction should be proportioned in its length 
and kind to the discourse which follows it. In lengthy 
as nothing can be more absurd than to erect a largje 
portico before a small building ; and in kind, as it is 
no less absurd to load with superb ornaments the por- 
ticoof a plain dwelling-house, or to make the approach 
to a monument as ga^ as that to an arbour. 

After the introduction, the proposition or enunciation 
of the subject commonly succeeds ; concerning which 
we shall only observe, that it should be clear and 
distinct, and expressed without affectation, in the most 
concise and simple manner. To this generally. sue* 
ceeds the division, or laying down the method of the 
discourse ; in the management of which, the following 
rules should be carefully observed. 

First, The' parts into wbich the subject is divided 
must be really distinct from each other. It were an 

tions f — Why should not an inirodaction anticipate any 
material ppjci of the subject h 

What is .said of an introduction with respect to length 
and kind ? 

Ailer the introduction, what commonly sncceeda?-^ 
What should it be f — What generally succeeds to this f 

What is the first rule for the management of tbief«*i>» 
What wore an absurd division ? 
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absurd division, for example^ ii a speaker should pro- 
pose to explain, first the advantages of virtue, and 
next those iof justice or temperance ; because the first 
bead plainly comprehends the second, as a genus does 
the species. Such a method of proceeding involves 
the subject in confusion. ^ 

Secondly, We must be careful always to foUow the 
order of nature ; beginning virith the most simple 
points, with such as are most easily understood, and 
necessary to be first discussed ; and proceeding to 
tSbse wnich are built upon the former, and suppose 
them to be known. The subject must be divided 
into those parts, into which it is most easily and natu- 
rally resolved. 

Thirdly, The members of a division ought to ex- 
haust the subject; ptberwise. the division is income 
piete ; the subject is exhibited by pieces only, without 
displayinf the whole. 

Fourthly, Let conciseness and precision be pecu 
liarly studied. A division always appears to most 
advantage, when the several heads are expressed in 
the clearest, most forcible, and fewest words. possible. 
This never fails to strike the hearers agreeably ; and 
contributes also to make the divisions more easily 
remembered. 

Fifthly, Unnecessary multiplication of heads should 
be cautiously avoided. To divide a subject into many 
minute parts, by endless divisions ana subdivisions* 
produces a bad effect in speaking. In a logical trea 
tise, this may be proper ; but it renders an oration 
bard and dry, and unnecessarily f^tis;ues the memory. 
A sermon may admit from three to five or six heads, 
including subdivisions ; seldom are more allowable. ^ 

The next constituent part of a discourse is narration 

What is tho second ? 
What 18 the third? 
What is the fourth ? 

What is the fifth ? — ^Hew many heads may a sermoo 
admit? 
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or explication. These two are joined tog^ether, be^ 
cause they fall nearly under the same rulest and be- 
cause they generally answer the same purpose ; serving^ 
to illustrate the cause, or the subject, of which one 
treats, before proceeding to aigue on one side or the 
other, or attempting to interest the passions of the 
hearers. ' 

To be clear and distinct, to be probable, and to. be 
concise, are the qualities which critics chiefly require 
HI narration. Distinctness is requisite to the whole 
of the discourse, but belongs especially to narration, 
which ought to throw light on all that follows. At the 
bar, an act, or a single circumstance, left in obscurity^ 
or misunderst6od by the judge, may destroy the effect 
of ail the are:ument and reasoning which toe pleader 
employs, flf his narration be improbable, it will be 
disr^arded ; if it be tedious and diffuse, it will fatigue 
and be forgotten. To render nari'ation distinct, par* 
ticular attention is requisite in ascertaining clearly the 
Dames, dates, ^aces, and every other important cir- 
cumstance of the facts recounted. In order to be 
probable in narration, it is necessary to exhibit the 
characters of the |>ersons of whom we speak, and to 
show that their actions proceeded from such motives 
as are natural and likely to gain belief. To be as 
concise as the subject will admit, all superfluous cir- 
cumstances must be rejected ; by which the narration 
will be rendered more forcible and more clear. 

In sermons, explication of the subject to be dis- 
coursed on occupies' the place of narration at the bar, 

and is to be coiklucted in a similar manner. It must 

- ' - 

Wh«.t IB the next constituent part pf a discourse?— 
Why are these two joined together ? 

what are the qualities which critics chiefly require In 
narration f — Said of distinctness f — Its importance at th(« 
bar f — What if his narration be improbable f — What if it 
be tedious and diffuse? — To render narration distinct, 
what is requisite ? — What is necessary iti order to be pro- 
bable in narration ? — What to be concise ? . 

Said of explication in sermons ? — How must it be ?— 
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-be concise, clear, and distinct ; in a st^e correct and 
eleg;an(y rather than hijgphly adorned. To explain the 
doctrine of the text with propriety ; to give a fuil and 
clear account of the nature of that Tirtue or duty which 
fonoE the subject of discourse, is properly the didactic 
part of preaching ; on the right execution of which 
much depends. In order to succeed, the .preacher 
must meditate profoundly on the subject ; so as to 
plaoB it in a clear and striking point of view. He 
must coiisider what light it may derive fxpm other 
passages ef scripture ; whether it be a subject nearly 
alliecTto some other, from which it ought to be distin- 
guished ; wiiether it can be advantageously illustrated 
By comparii^ or opposing it to some other thing ; by 
searching fhio causes, or tracing effects ; by pointing 
out examples, or appealing to the hearts of the nearers, 
that thus a precise and circumstantial view may be 
ftflbrded of tne doctrine inculcated. By distinct and 
apt illustration^ of the kfiown truths of religion, a 
preacher niay both display great merit as a composer. 
And, what is infinitel^r more valuable,- render his dis- 
ooinsei weighty^ instructive, and useful. 



LECTURE XXVII. 

THE ARGUMENTATIVE PART OF A DIS- 
COURSE, THE PATHETIC PARTv^fliND THE 
PERORATION. 

As the fiesA end for which men speak on any serious 

occasion is to convince their hearers that something is 

^^— — «— — -Nt— —p j-^— ^— — — II II II — ^^— * 

What is ]Nrop6rly the didactic port of preaching? — In 
erder to succeed, what must the preacher do ? — Said of 
dtstinet and apt iUustratioim ? > 

What are the aubiecta of this lecture ? 
What b said of the great end for which men speak f-» 
0aid of reason and argument ? 
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true, or right, or good, and thus to influenj^e their 
practice, reason and argument must constitute the 
foundation of all manly and persuasive eloquence. 

With regard to aiguments, three thit^ are requi- 
site. First,, invention of them : secondly, proper dis- 
position and arrangement of tnem ; and thirdly, ex- 
pressing them in the most forcible manner. Invention 
IS undoubtedly the most material, and the basis of the 
rest. But in this, art can afford only small assistance. 
It can aid a speaker, however, in arranging and ex- 
pressing those arguments vrhich his knowleqg;e of the 
stibiect has discovered. 

Supposing the arguments properly chosen, we must 
avoid blending those together that are of a separate 
nature. All ailments whatever are intended to prove 
one of these three thii^ ; that something is true, that 
it is right or fit, or tnat it is profitable and gpod. 
Truth, duty, and interest are the three great subjects 
of discussion among men. But the aiguments em- 
ploved upon either of them are generally .distinct; 
andf he who blends them all under one topic, wliich he 
calls his argument, as in sermons is too freauently 
done, wiH render his reasoning indistinct and inelegant.. 

With respect to the different d^rees of strength ii» 
aiguments, the common rule is, to advance in the way 
oT climax from the weakest to the most forcible. 
This method is recommended, when the speaker is 
convinced that his cause is clear and easy to be proved. 
But this rule must not be^miversally observed. If he 

■■ _ ■ ■ III , n • 

With regard to argamentg, bow many things are requi-^ 
•ite ?— What is the first ?--The second ?— The third ?— 
Said of invention ? 

Supposing the arguments properly chosen, what must 
we avoid f — Whtt are all arguments intended to- prove ? 
— ^Whf^t are the three' great subjects of discussion among 
men? — What is said of blending them all under one 
topic ? 

With rognrd to the different deg^es of strength in 
argfuments, what is the common rule ? — When is tius^me* 
thod recommended ?^Farther said of this rule f — Wbea 
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distrust bis cause, and have but one mafeml aigumenf, 
it is often proper to place tbis amimefit in the front ; 
to prejudice his Hearers early in bis favour, and thus 
dispose (hem to pay attention to thc^ weaker reasons 
which he may afterward introduce. , When amid a 
variety (^ ailments there is one or two more feeble 
than tne rest, though proper to be used, Cicero advises 
to place them in the middle, as a situation less con- 
spicuous than either the beginning or end of the train' 
of reasoning. 

When arguments are stron? and satisfactory, the 
more they are separated the better. Each can then 
bear to be introduced alone, placed in its full light, 
ampli6ed and contemplate. But when they are of a 
doubtful or presumptive nature, it is safer to crowd 
them together, to form them into a phalanx, that, 
though individually weak, they may mutually support 
each other. v 

Arguments should never be extended too lar, nor 
multiplied too much. This serves rather to render a 
cause suspicious, than to increase its strength. A 
njeedless multiplicity of arguments burdens the me- 
mory, and diminishes the weight of that conviction, 
which a few well chosen arguments produce. To 
expand them also beyond the bounds of reasonable 
illustiation is always enfeebling. When a speaker 
endeavours to expose a favourable aigument in ever^ 
li^bt possible, fatigued by the effort, he loses the spint 
with which he set out ; and ends with feebleness, what 
be began with force. 

is it proper to place an argiuDenl in the front, and^ for 
what reason ?-— When amid a variety, of arguments there 
is one or two more feeble than the rest, what does Cicero 
advise? 

. What should be done when: arguments are strong and 
satisfactory f — What when they are of a doubtful or pre- 
sumptive nature ? 

What is farther said of arguments ?-^What does this 
serve tm do ?— What is the effect of a needless multiplicity 
of arguments ? — Said of expanding them ? 
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Havlni^ attended thus far to the pjioper arramgement 
of aiguments, \^ proceed to another essential part 
of a discourse, the pathetic, in which, if any where^^ 
eloquence reif^ns^and exerts its power. On this heady 
the following directions appear useful. 

Consider carefully whether the subject admits the 
pathetic, and renders it proper ; and, if it do, what 
part of the discourse is most fit for it. To determine 
these points beloi^s to good sense. Many subjects 
admit not the pathetic ; and even in those that are 
susceptible of it, an attempt to excite the passions in 
awron^ place may expose an orator to rfdicule. It 
may in general be observed, that if we expect, any 
emotion which we raise to have a lasting effect, we 
must secure in our favour the understanding and judg- 
ment. The hearers must be satis&ed that there are 
sufficient grounds for their engaging in the cause with 
zeal and ardour. When argument and reasoning 
have produced their full eifect, the' pathetic is admitted 
with the greatest force and propriety. 

A speaker should cautiously avoid giving his hearers 
warning that he intends to excite their pgssions. Every 
thing of this kind chills their sensibility. There is 
also a great difference between telling the hearers that 
they ought to be moved, and actually moving them. 
To every emotion or passion nature has adapted cer- 
tain corresponding objects ; and without setting these 
before the n^jiifd, it is impossible for an orator to excite 
that emotion. We are warmed with gratitude, we 
are touched with compassion, not when a speaker 
shows us that these are noble dispositions, and that it 

Having thus attended to the proper arrangeiAent of , 
arguments, to what do we now proceed ? 

What should be carefully considered f — ^Wha^ may in 
general be observed f — Of what must the hearers be satis- 
fied ?— ;When is the pathetic Admitted ? 

What should a speaker cautiously avoid ? — ^What ia the 
effect of this ? — ^In what is there a great difference ? — ^To 
erery emotion or passion what has nature done ?-^Said 
of settin^f these before the mind ? — ^What mast he do ?^ 
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is our duty to feel them ; nor when be ezdaima against 
us for our indifference and coldness. Hitherto be bas- 
addressed' only our reason or conscience. He must 
describe the kindness and tenderness of our friend ; 
he must exhibit the distress suffered by the person for 
whom he would interest us. Then, and not before^ 
our hearts begin to be touched ; our gratifude^ our 
compassion begins to flow. The basis, therefore,, of 
all successful execution in pathetic oratory is to paint 
the object of that passion which we desire to raise in 
the most natural and striking manner ; to describe it 
with such circumstances as are likely to awaken it in 
the minds of others. 

To succeed in the pathetic, it is necessary to attend 
to the proper language of the passions. This, if we 
consult nature, we snail ever find is unaffected and 
simple. It may be animated- by bold and strong 
figures, but it will have no ornament, no finery. There 
is a gn^at difference between painting to the imagina- 
tion and to the heart. The one may be dqne with 
deliberation and coolness ; the other must always be 
rapid and ardent. In the former, art and labour may 
be suffered to aopear ; in the latter, no proper effect 
can- be producea, unless it be the work or nature only. 
Hence, all digressions should be avoided which may 
interrupt or turn aside the swell of passion. Hence, 
comparisons are always dangerous, and commonly - 
quite improper in the midst of the pathetic. It is also . 
to be observed, that violent emotions cannot be lasting. 
The pathetic,> therefore, should not be prolonged too 
much. Due regard should always be preserved to 

What is the effect ?— What is tbebyii^ therefore^ of sac* 
cessfal execution in pathetic oratory ? 

To succeed in the pathetic, what is necessary ? — ^This, 
if we consult nature, we shall ever find what ? — It may 
be what ? — There is a great difference between what ? — 
Said of the, one ?— The other ?— Of the former ?--The 
latter ? — Hence, what should be avoided ? — Hence, what 
are dangerous f — ^What is also to be observed? — ^The 
t»ath«tic, tfaeieforo, should not be what ?~Said of attempU 

15 
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what the hearers will bear-; for he who attempts to 
carry them fafther in passion than they will follow 
him, frustrates his purpose. By endeavouring^ to warm 
them too much, he takes the surest, method of freezing^ 
them completely. 

Concerning the peroration or conclusion of a dis- 
course, a few words will be sufficient. Sometimes, 
the whole pathetic part comes in most properly at the 
conclusion. Sometimes, when the discourse has been 
altogether aigumentatire, it is proper to conclude with 
summing up the aiguments, placing them in one view, 
and leaving the impression of them full and strong on 
the minds of the bearers. For the great rule of a 
conclusion, and what nature obvious^r suggests, is, 
place that last on which you choose to rest the strength 
of your cause. 

In every kind of public speaking, it is important to 
hit the precise time of concluding^; to bring the dis- 
course just to a point; neither, ^idit^ abruptly and 
unexpectedly, nor disappointing the expectation of the 
hearers, when they look for the end ot the discourse. 

The speaker should always close with dignity and 
spirit, that the minds of the bearers may be left warm, 
and that they may depart with a favourable impression 
of the subject and ot himself. 

ing to carry the hearers farther in passion than they will, 
follow ? 

Where does the pathetic pa^ come in moiit properly ? 
— When the discourse has been altogether argumentative, 
how is it proper to conclude ? — What is the great rule 
of a conclusion ? 

In every kind of ^ufclic speaking, what is important ? 

How should the speaker aXwt^a close ? 
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LECTURE XXVIIL 
PRONUNCIATION OR DELIVEllt. 

The ^at objects to ivbich every public spetiker 
should direct his attention in forming hjs delivery are, 
first, to speak so as to be fully and e|sily understood 
by his hearers ; ^nd next, to express himself with siich 
grace and eneigy as to please and to move them. 
^ Tq be fully and easily understood, the chief requi- 
sites are, a clue degree of loudness of voice, distinct- 
ness, slowness, and propriety of pronunciation. 

To be heard is-unaoubtedr7 the fiist rec[uisite. The 
speaker must endeavour to fill with his voice the space 
occupied by the assembly. Though this power of 
voice is in a great measure a natural talent, it may 
receive considerable assistance from art. Much de- 
pends on the proper pitch and management of the 
voice. EyeiT man has three pitches in his voice ; the 
hieh, the middle, and the low. The high is used ia 
calling aloud to some one at a distance ; the low a^ 
proaches to a whisper ; the middle is that which is 
employed In common conversation, and which should 
generally be used in public speaking. For it is a ^reat 
error to suppose, that the h%hest pitch of the voice is 
requisite, to pe well heard by a great assembly. Thi^ 
is confounding two things materially different, budness 

What is the subject of this, lecture ? 

What are the great objects to which e^^ty publio 
speaker should direct his attention ? J 

To be fully and easily understood, what are the chief 
requisites? 

What ia the first requisite ? — ^What must the speaker 
endeavour to do ?-^Said of this power of the voice ^ — 
Of its pitch and management ? — How many pitches has 
every man in his voice ? — What aro they ? — Said of tho 
high?— The low?— The middle?— What is a great 
error? — What two things is this confounding? — Said 
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or strength of sound lyith the key or note on which 
we speaK. The voice may be rendered louder without 
altering the key ; and the speaker will always be able 
to give most body, most persevering force of sound, 
to that pitch of voice to which in conversation he is 
accustomed. Whereas, if he begin on the highest 
key^ he will fatigue himself and speak with pain ; 
ana wherever a man speaks with pain to himselG he 
Is always hear4 with pain by his audience. Give the 
voice, therefore, full strength an4 swell of sound, but 
always pitch it on j^our ordinaiy speaking key; a 
gpreater quantity of voice should never be uttered, than 
can be anorded without pain, and without arnr extra- 
ordinary effort. To be well heard, it i^ useful for a 
speaker to fix his eye on some of the most distant 
persons in the assembly^ and to consider himself as 
speaking to them. We naturally and mechanically 
utter our words with such strength, as to be beard by 
one to whom we address ourselves, provided "he be 
within the reach of our voice. This is the case in 
public speaking, as well as in common conversation. 
But it must be remembered, that speaking too loudly 
is peculiarly offensive. The ear is wounded, when 
the voice comes upon it in rumbling, indistinct masses ; 
besides, it appears as if assent were demanded by 
mere vehemence and force of sound. 
^ To being well heard, and clearly understood, dis- 
tinctness of articulation is more conducive, perhaps, 
than niere loudness Of sound. The quantity of sound 
requisite to fill even a lai^e space is less than is com- 
monly supposed ; with distincr articulation, a man of 
a weak voice will make it extend farther than the 

of the advantages of pitching the voice in the conversa- 
tion key? — Said of beginning on the highest key?>^ 
What should we give the voice, therefore ? — ^To be well 
heard, what is nsefnl for a spedier ? — Said of the effect 
of speaking too loudly f 

What is more conducive tlian mere loudness of sound 
to being well heard and clearly understood ?— What 19 
■aid of tt quantity of sound filling a large place ?•— Of a 
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strongest voice can i^acfa without it. This, thei^fore* 
demands peculiar attention. The speaker must give 
every sound its due proportion, and make every sylla- 
ble, and even every letter, be heard distinctly. To 
succeed in this, rapidity of pronunciation must be 
avoided. A lifeless, drawling method, however, is not 
to be indulged- To pronounce with a proper degree 
of slowness, ^nd with full and clear articulation, can- 
not be too industriously studied,^ nor too earnestly re- 
commended. Such j^ronunciation gives weight and 
dignity to a discourse. It assists the voice b^ the 
pauses and rests which it allows it more easily to 
make ; and it enables the speaker to swell all his 
sounds with more energy and more music. It assists 
bim also in preserving a due command of himself; 
whereas, a rapid and hurried manner excites that flut- 
ter of spirits, which is the greatest enemy to all right 
execution in oratory. 

To propriety of pronunciation nothing is more con- 
ducive than giving to every word which we utter that 
sound which the most polite usage appropriates to it, 
in opposition to broad; vulgar, or provincial pronun- 
ciation. On this subject, however, written instructioas 
avail nothing^. But there is one observation which it 
may be useful to make. In our language, every word 
of more syllables than one, has one accented syllable. 
The genius of the language requires the voice to mark 
that syllable by a stronger ^rcussion, and to pass 
more slightly over the rest. The. same accent should 
be given every word in public speaking and in com- 
mon discourse* Many persons err in this respect. 

— 
man of a weak voice with distinct articulation ? — ^What 
muiit the speaker do ?*-To succeed in this, what must be 
avoided? — ^What is not to be indulged? — ^What cannot 
t»e too indostrlousty studied f-^ Said of such pronuncia- 
tion ? — ^IIow does it assist the voice ? — How does it assist 
the speaker? 

What is conducive to propriety of pronunciation ? — On 
this subject, do written^ instructions avail any thing ?-— 
What is iho observation which it is thought useful to 

X5* 
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When they speak in public and lyith solemnity, they 

Pronounce differently from what they do at other timefi. 
'hey dwell upoii syflables, and protract them ; they 
multiply accents on the same word, froiti a false idea 
that it gives gravity and force to their discourse, and 
iqcreases the pomp of public declamation^ But this 
IS one of the greatest faults which can be committed 
in pronunciation ; it constitutes what is termed a the- 
atrical or mouthing manner, and gives an arttficialy 
affected air to speech, which (^tract& greatly from its 
agreeableness and its impression 

VVe shall now treat of those higher parts of delivery, 
by studying which, a speaker endeavours, not merely 
to render himself intelligible, but to give grace and 
force to what he utters. These may be compre- 
hended under four heads,— emphasis, pauses, tones, 
and gestures. 

By emphasis is meant a fuller and stronger sound 
of voice, by which. we distinguish the accented sylla- 
ble of some word, on which we intend to lay particular 
stress, and to show how it affects the rest of the sen- 
tence. To acquire the proper management of em- 
phasis, the only rule is, study to acquire a just con- 
ception of the force and spirit of those sentiments 
which you are to deliver. In all prepared discourses, 
it would be extremely useful, if they were read over 
or rehearsed in private, with a view of asbertafnirig 
the proper emphasis, before they were pronounced in 
public ; marking, at the same time, the emphatical 
words in every sentence, or at least in the most im- 
portant parts of, the discoitrse, and fixing them well 
in memwy. A caution, however, must be given 

make ? — How do many err in this respect ? — Said of this 
error? 

What are we now to treat of? — ^Under how many heads 
may these be comprehended ? 

What is meant by emphasis ? — What rule is griyen to 
acquire the proper management of emphasis? — What 
would be useful in all prepared discourses f —What cau- 
tion is given ? 
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against multiplying empfaatical words too much. They 
become striking, only when used with prudent reserve. 
If they recur too frequently, if a speaker attempt to 
render eveiy thing he says of high Importance by a 
multitude of strong emphasis, they will sobn faif to 
excite the attention of. his hearers. / -. 

Next to emphasis, pauses demand attention. They 
are of two kmds: nrst, emphatical pauses; abd se- 
condly, sueh as mark the distinction of sense. An 
emphatical pause is made after something has been 
said of peculiar moment, on which we wish to fix the 
hearers' attention. Sometimes a matter Qf importance 
is preceded by a pause of this nature. Such pauses 
have the same efiect with strong emphasis, and are 
subject to the same rules; especially to. the caution 

i'ust now given, of not repeating them too frequently, 
'or, as they excite unconnmon attention, and Conse- 
quently raise expectation, if this be not fully answered, 
they occasion disappointment and disgust. 

But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses 
is, to mark the divisions of the. sense, and at the same 
time to permit tha speaker to draw his breath ; and 
the proper management of such pauses is one of the 
ipost nice and difficult articles in aelivery. A proper 
command of the breath is peculiarly requisite. To 
obtain Hbis, every speaker should be very careful to 

firovide a fuU supply of breath lor what be is to utter, 
t is a great mistake, to suppose that the breath must 
be drawn only at the end of {^period, when the voice 
is allowed to fall. It may eaisily be gathered at the 
intervals of a period, when the voice suffers only a 
momentary suspension. By this management, a sufB- 

Next to emphasis, what demand attention i^ — What are 
the two kinds ? — When is an emphatical pausb made ?— > 
What effect have such pauses, and to what are they sub- 
ject ?— Why ? 

What is the most frequent and principal "Use of pauses ? 
— What is peculiarly requisite ?— To obtain this, what 
should every speaker do ? — What is a great mistake f — - 
When may it easily be gathered ?^By this roanagementt 
what may be obtained i 
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cient supply ma^ be obtaloed for carrying on the 
Aonfest period, without impnoper interrapttons. 

Pauses in public discourse must be formed upon 
the manner in which we express ouri^elves in sensible 
conversation, and not upon the stiff, artificial manner 
which we acquire from perusing books according to 
common punctuation. Punctuation, in general, is very 
arbitrary : oflen capricious and false ; dictating a uni- 
formity ot tone in toe pauses, which is extremely uii- 
pleasir^. For it must be observed, that to render 
pauses graceful and, expressive, they must not only be 
made in the right places, but also be accompanied by 
proper tone^of voice ; by which the nature of these 
pauses is intimated much more than by their length, "^ 
which can never be exactly measured. Sometimes, 
only a slight and simple suspension of the voice is 
proper ; sometimes a degree of cadence is requisite ; 
and sometimes that peculiar tone and cadence which 
mark the conclusion of a period. In these cases, a 
speaker is to regulate himself by the manner in which 
be speaks when engaged in earnest discourse with 
others. 

In reading" or reciting verse, there is a peculiar diffi- 
culty in making the pauses with propriety. There 
are two kinds of pauses, which belong to the music . 
of verse ; one at the end of a line, and the other in 
the middle of it. Rhvme always renders the former 
sensible, and compels observance of it in pronunciation. 
In blank verse^ it is less perceivable ; and when there 
IS no suspension of the sense, it has been doubted 
whether in reading such verse, any regard should be 
paid to the close of a line. On the stage, indeed,. 

How must paoaee in public cliacourMS be formed f — 
What in said of punctuation f — How are pauses rendered 
graceful an4 expressive ? — In all cases, how is the speaker 
to rejB^late himself? 

What is said of reading and reciting; verse? — How 
many pauses are Hutre which belong; to the music of 
Terse ?^What does rhyme render the former ? — How is.it 
la biiitik vprae/-*Uow should it be on the stag^e? — How 
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where the appearance of speaking in verse riiould be 
avoided, the close of such lines as make no pause Id 
the sense should not be rendered perceptible to the 
ear. On other occasions, we ought, for the sake of 
melodjr, toi^ad blank verse in such manner as to make 
each line sensible to the ear. In attempting this; how;- 
ever, everjr appearance of singsong and tone must be 
cautiously avoided. The close ofa line, where there 
is no pause: in the meaning, shoutd be marked only by 
so slight a suspension of sound as may distir|guisb tlie 
passage fiom one line to another, without injuring- the 

The pause in the middle of the line falls after the 
4th, 5th, 6th, or 7th syllable, and no other. When this 
pause coincides with the slightest division in the sense^ 
the line may be read with ease ; as in the first two 
lines of Pope's Messiah : 

Te njrniphs of Solyma, begin the lOii;, 

To heavenly themes fiublimer etrains belonf . 

But if words that have so intimate a connexion as 
Dot to admit even a momentary separation be divided 
from each other by this cesural pause, we then per- 
ceive a conflict between the sense and sound, which 
renders' it difficult to read such lines gracefully. In 
such cases, it is best to sacrifice sound to sense. For 
instance, in the following lines of Milton : 

. , What in me la dark, 

mumine; what is low, raiae and support. 

The sense clearly dictates the pause after ^illumine,'* 
which ought to be observed ; though if melody only 
were to be regarded, *^ illumine" should be connected 
with what follows, and no pause made before the 4th 
or 6th syllable. So also in the following line of Pope's 
Epistle to Arbuthnot : 

on other occasiona 2^In attempting this, what sbould b« 
avoided f — What farther directions are given for reading 
blank verse ? — Example. 

What is farther said on 4^e subject ?— Example froin 
Milton. — Remarks thereon ? — Example from Pope's Epis- 
ti* to Arbuthnot. — Remarks f 
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I Bit; with ead civility I read. 

The ear points out the pause as falling after '^ sad,' 
the fourth syllable. But to separate '' sad" and '' civi- 
lity" would be very bad reading. The sense allows 
no other pause. than after the second syllable, ''sit;" 
which, therefore, is the only one to be observed. 

We proceed to treat of tones in pronunciation, 
which are different both from emphasis and pauses ; 
consisting in the modulation of the voice, the notes or 
variations of sound which are employed in public 
speaking. The roost material instruction which can 
be given on this subject is, to form the tones of public 
making upon the tones of aoimated conversation. 
Evenr one who is engaged in speaking on a subject 
which interests him nearly, has an eloquent, persuasive 
tone and manner. . But when a speaker departs from 
his natural tone of expression, he becomes frigid and 
unpersuasive. Nothing is more absurd than to sup- 
pose, that as sooq as a speaker ascends a pulpit, or 
rises in a public assembly, he is instantly to lay aside 
the voice with which he expresses himself in private*, 
and* to assume a new, studied tone, and a cadence 
altogether different from his natural manner. This 
has vitiated all delivery, and has given rise to cant 
and tedious monotony. Let every public speaker 
guard against this erron Whether he speak in private 
or in a great assembly, let him remember that be still 
speaks. Let him take nature for his guide, and she 
will teach him to express his sentiments and feelings 
in such manner, as to make the most forcible and 
pleasing impression upon the minds of his hearprs. 

It now remains to treat of gesture, or what is called 
actidb in public discourse. The best rule isj attend 
to the looks and gesture in which earnestness, indigna- 

To what do we now procood ? — Consisting in what?*- 
What instruction is given ? — What has every one ?-^What 
when he departs from his natural tone of ezprestion ? — 
Nothing is more absurd than what? — What has this donef 
— What should every Apeaker do ? 

What now remains to be treated of? — ^What is the best 
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tion» compassion) oi any-other enfiotion discovers iteelf 
to inost advantage in the common intercourse of men ; 
and let these be jour model. A public speaker must, 
however, adopt that manner vtrhich is most natural to 
himself. His moHons and gestures ought all to exhibit 
that kind of expression which nature has dictated \o 
him ; and utiless this be the case, no study can prevent 
their appearing stiff and forced* But, though nature 
is the basis on which' every grace of gesture roust be 
founded, yet there is room for some improvements of 
art. The study of action consists chiefly in guarding 
against awkward and disagreeable motions, and in 
teaming to perform such as are natural to the speaker 
in ibe most graceful manner. Numerous are tne rules 
which writers have laid down for the attainment of a 
proper gesticulation. But jvritten instructions on this 
subject can be of little service. To become useful,' 
they must be exemplified. A few of the simplest 
precepts, however, may be observed with advantage* 
Eveiy speaker should study to preserve as much <&- 
nity as oossible in the attitude or his body. He should 

feheraliy prefer an erect posture : his position should 
e firm, that he may have the fullest and freest com-r 
mand of all his motions. If any inclination be used, 
it should be toward the hearers, which is a natural 
expression of earnestness. The countenance should 
correspond with the nature of the discourse ; and, 
when no particular emotion is el^pressed, a serious and 
manly look is always to be preferred. The eyes 
should never be fixedc entirely on any* one object, but 
move easily round the audience.' In motion made 
with the tmnds consists the principal part of &;esture 
in speaking. Jt is natural for the right hand to 1^ 
employed more frequently than the lett. Warm emo* 
tions require the exercise of them both together. But 

rule?—* What mannor muit a public speaker adopt?— 
What does the study of action consist in ? — ^What have, 
writers done ?• — Said of written instractions ? — ^What 
directions are given f 
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whether a speaker gesticulate with one or with both 
his handst it is important that all bis motions be easy 
and unrestrained. Narrovjr and confined movement 
are usually ungraceful ; and, conSequehtly, motions 
made with the hands should proceed from the shoulder, 
rather than from the elbow. Perpendicular move- 
meots are to be avoided. Oblique motions are most 
pleasinfi^ and graceful. Sudden and rapid motiona 
ap& seldom go^. £amestness can be fully expressed 
without their assistance. 

We cannot conclude this subject, without earnestly 
admonishing every speaker to ruard against affecta- 
tion, ^hich is the destruction of good delivery. • Let 
his manner, whatever it be, be his own ; neither imi- 
tated from another, nor taken from some imaginai^ 
model, which is unnatural to him. Whatever is 
native, though attended by several defects, is likely 
to please, because, it shows us the man ; and because 
it oas the appearance of proceeding fiom the heart. 
To attain a aelivery extiemely correct and graceful ' 
is what few can expect ; since so many natural talents 
must concur in its formation. But to acquire a forcible 
and persuasive manner is within the power of most 
persons. They need only to dismiss bad habits, fol- 
low nature, ana speak in public as they do in private, 
when they speak in earnest, and from the heart. 



LECTURE XXIX. 

IdSlANS OF IMPROVING IN ELOQUENCE. 

^ To those who are anxious to excel in any of the 
higher kinds of oratory, nothing is more necessaiy 

What admonition is given ? — ^Wbat is said of attaining 
a delivery extremely correct and graceful ?-— Of acquiring 
a forcible and penaasive manner ? 

What is the ful^gect of this leQture? 
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than to cultivate habits of the several virtues, and to 
refine and improve their moral feelings. A true orator 
must possess ffenerous sentiments, w^arm feelings^ and 
a mind turned towards admiration of those great and 
high objects, which men are by nature formed to vene- 
rate. Connected with the manly virtues', h^ should 
pbssess strong and tender sensibility to all the iiljun^s^ 
distresses, and sorrows of his. fellow-creatures. 
, Next to moral qualifications, what is most requisite 
for an orator is a fund of knowledge. There jsf no 
art by which eloquence can be tlugnt, in any ^here» 
without a sufficient acquaintance with what belones 
to that sphere. Attention to the omatiients of st^e 
can only assist an orator in setting" off to advantage 
the stock of materials which he possesses ; but tfael 
materials themselves must be derived from other 
sources than from rhetoric. A pleader must make 
himself completely acquainted with the law ; he must 
possess all that learning and experience which can b^ 
useful for supporting a cause, or convincing a jiidge, 
A preacher must apjjly himself closely to the study 
of divinity, of practical religion, of morals, and of- 
human nature; that he may be rich in all topics of 
instruction and persuasion. He who wishes tof*ceI' 
in the supreme council of the nation, or in anyj)ublic| 
assembly, should bfe thoroughly acquainted with th^- 
business that belongs to such assembly: and should ' 
attend with accuracy to all the facts wnich may' be* 
the subject of question or deliberation. 

Besides the knowledge peculiar to his' pit)fesi^dii^ W 
public speaker should be acquainted with the^eheral' 
circle ol polite literature^ roetry he will finif useful 

To excel in any of the higher kinds of oratory, what is 
necessary ? 

' Neitito moral qualifications, what is most requisite 'fbr 
9lti orator ? — What must a pleader do ?— A preadref?-*' 
He who wishes to excel in the supreme- cOQUCir dif tlit 
liation or in any public assembly ? . ^ - 

What next should a public speaker be aequftinted wilkt 

IS 
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for embellishing his style, for suggesting lively images^ 
or pleasing illusions. History may be still more ad- 
yantageous; as the knowledge of facts, of eminent 
characters, and of the course of human affairs, finds 
place op many occasions. Deficiency of knowledge, 
even in subjects not immediately connected with his 
profession, will expose a [Hiblic speaker to many dis- 
advantages, and give his rivals, who are better quali— 
fied, a decided superiority. 

To ^very one, who. wishes to excel in eloquence, 
application and industiy cannot be too much recom- 
mended. Without this, it is impossible to excel in 
any thing. No one ever became a distinguished 
plea'^er, or preacher, or speaker, in any assembly, 
with\«^t previous labour and application. IndustrjF, 
indeed, is Dot only necessaiy to eveiy valuable acqui* 
sition, but it is designed, by Providence, as the season- 
ing of every pleasure, without which, life is doomed 
to languish. No enemy is so destructive, both to 
honourable attainments, and to the real and spirited 
enjoyment of life, as that relaxed stale of mind, which 

Sroceeds from indolence and dissipation. He, who is 
estined to excel in any art, will be distinguished bv 
enthusiasm for that art : vi^hich, firing his mind with 
the object in view, will dispose him to relish every 
necessary labour. This was the characteristic of the 
great men of antiquity; and this must distinguish 
modems who wish to imitate them. This^ honour- 
able enthusiasm should be cultivated by students in 
(Mratory. If it be wanting to youth, manhood will 

flag exceedingly. 

■ ' ' ■ I II ■ 

— ^How will he find poetry useful ?— Hintory ? — ^Whai will 
deficiency of knowledge expose him to ? 

Whatsis recommended? — Said of iUr importance?: — 
What M industry designed by Providence for f — ^WluLt is< 
Hflid of a. relaxed state of mind which proceeds from in- 
dolence and dissipation ? — What is he distinguished for 
rho is destined to excel in any art ? — This was the charac- 
^xMtic of whom ? — Must distinguish whom ? — Should b<i- 
«idtivated by witom f^What if it be wantiiag to youth ' 
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Attention to the best models contributes sreatly to 
improvemeDt in the arts of speaking anf writing. 
Every one, indeed^ should endeavour to have some^ 
thing that is his own, that is peculiar to himself, and 
will distinguish his style. Genius is certainly de- 
pressed, or the want ot it betrayed, by slavish imita- 
tion. Yet, no genius is so original, as not to receive 
improvement from proper examples in style^ compo- 
sition, and deliveiy. *They always, affora some new 
ideas, and serve to enlarge and correct our own. 
They quicken (he current of thought, and excite 
emulation. . 

In imitating the style of a favourite author, a mat&> 
rial distinction should be observed, between writtep 
and spoken language. These are, in reality, two 
different modes of communicating ideas. In books* 
we expect correctness, precision, all redundancies 
pruned, all repetitions avoided, language completely 
polished. Speaking allows a more easy, copious 
style, and less confined by rule ; repetitions may often 
be requisite ; parentheses may sometimes be oma* 
mental ; the same thought must often be placed in 
different points of view ; since the hearers can catch 
it only from the mouth of the speaker, and have not 
the opportunity, as in reading, of taming back again, 
and of contemplating what they do not entirely com- 
prehend. Hence, the style of many good authors 
would appear stiff, affected, and even obscure, if 
transferred into a popular orMion. How unnatural* 
for instance, would Lord Shaftsbury's sentences sound 

in the mouth of a public speaker? Some kinds of 

■■ I ■ i I ■ ■ III ii.il 

What is said of attention to the best models ? — "What 
should every one endeavour to have ?- — What is the effect 
of Slavish imitation upon genius ? — Said of the improve- 
ment of genius f — What do they do ? 

In imitating the style of a favourite author, what should 
be observed ? — ^What do we expect in books ?— What does 
speaking allow f — Hence, how would the style of many 
good authors appear ?-^W^at instance is adduced f-^m 
what kind of public discourses would this be ftUowablo 
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iic 4iscQurse indeed ; such as that of the palpit* 
ire more accurate preparation and more studied 
e are allowable, would admit such a manner better 
1 others, .which are expected to approach nearer 
xtemporaneous speaking. But still there is gene- 
f SMch a difference between a composition, intended 
'to be read, and one proper to be spoken, as should 
tioo us against a close and improper imitation, 
'he composition of some authprs ajpproaches nearer 
tie Myle of spe^^ing, than that of others, and they 
T therefore be imitated with more safety. In our 
I language. Swift and Bolingbroke are of this de- 
ption. The former, though correct, presierves the 
r and natural manner of an unaffected speaker, 
i A^yle of the latter is more "splendid ; but stiil it 
le style of speaking, or rather of declamation, 
requent ^z^ci$e, both in composing and speakings 
iiec^ssai7 means of improvement. That kind qf 
iposit^n is mo0t useful, which is connected with 
profession, or sort of public speaking, to which 
ionp devolie themselves. This they should ever 
in view, and gradually inure themselvjcs to it. 
ne same time, they should be cautious not to allow 
Qselves lo compose negligently on any occasion, 
who wishes to write or speaK correctly, should^ 
)e most trivial kind of compos «; ion," in writing a 
r, or even in common conversation, study to ex- 
3 himself with propriety. By this, we do not 
) that be is* never to write or speak, but in elabo> 
and artificial language. This would introduce 

r than in others ? — But still there is a difference be* 

1 what f — As should caution us against. what? 

lat is said of the compositiou of some authors ? — la 

vn language, who are of this description I — Said of 

rmer ? — The style of the latter ? 

at is a necessary means of improvement ? — ^What 

of composition is the most useful ? — At the ftanM 

of what should they be cautious ? — What direction 

on to him who wishes to write or speak correctly > 

this what is not meant f — What would this intro* 
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.strffbess and affectation, infinitely worse than the great- 
est negh'gence. But we must observe, that there Isy 
in every thing, a proper and becoming manner ; and, 
on the contrary, there is also an awkward performance 
of the same thing. The becoming inanner is often the 
most light, and seemingly most careless; but taste 
and attention are requisite to seize the just idea of it. 
That idea, when acquired, should be kept in view, 
and 'upon it should be formed whatever we write or 
speak. ^ 

£xercise» in speaking have always, been recom*- 
mended to students ; and, when under proper regula* 
tion, mast *be of great use. Those public and pro- 
miscuous societies, in which numbers are brought 
together, ^vho are frequently of low stati<fti8 and occu» 
pations ; who are connected by no common bond of 
union, except a ridiculous rage for public speaking, 
and have no other object in view, than to exhibit their 
supposed talents, are institutions, not only useless, but 
injurious. They are calculated to beepme seminaries 
of licentiousness, petulance, and faction. Even the 
allowable meetings, into which students of oratory 
may form themselves, need direction^ in order to ren- 
der them useful. If their subjects of discourse be 
improperly chosen ; if they support extravagant or 
indecent topics ; if they indulge themselves in loose 
and flimsy declamation ; or accustom themselves with- 
out preparation to speak pertly on all subjects, they 
will unavoidably acquire a veiy faulty and vicious 
taste in speaking. It should, therefore, be recom* 
mended to all those who are members of such socie- 
ties, to attend to the choice of their subiects ; to take 
care that they be useful and manly, either connected 
with the course of their studies, or related to morals 
and taste, to acUon and life. They should also be 
temperate in the practice of speaking; not speak too 

duce ? — What is observed ?^-What is often the becpming 
manaer ? — What are requisite ? — Said of that Moa ? 

Said of exercises in speaking ? — Of public and promis* 
CB0U8 soeieti«B .^— Of allowable meetings ?— What should 

X6* 
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pfteOy nor on subjects of which they are ignorant ; but 
only when tbe^ nave proper materials for a discourse^ 
9na haire previously considered and digested the sub* 
ject. In speaking, they should be cautious always to 
l^eep good sense and persuasion in view, rather than 
a show of eloquence^ by these means, they will gra- 
dually form themselves to a manly^ correct, and per- 
suasive, manner of speakira^. 

I| may now be asked, oi what use will the study of 
critical and rhetorical writers be, to those who wish 
to e^cf«l in eloquence ? They certainly ought not to 
be neglected ; and yet, perhaps, very much cannot 
be expected from them. It is, however^ from the 
original ancient writers, that the greatest advantage 
may be derived; and it is a disgrace to any one, 
whose profession calls him to speak in public, to be 
unacquainted with them. In all the ancient rhetorical 
liy^riters, there is indeed one defeat ; they are too sys- 
tematical. They aim at doin^ too much ; at reducing 
ilhetoric to a perfect art, vvhich may even supply in- 
vention with materials, on every subject : so that one 
would suppose they expected to form an orator by 
rule, as they. would form a carpenter. But in reality, 
all that can be done, is to assist ard enlighten taste, and 
tp point out to genius the course it ought to hold. 

Aristotle was the first who took rhetoric out of the 
bands of the sophists, and founded it on reason and 
splid sense. Some of the profoundest observations, 
which have been made on the passions and manners 
of men, are to be found in his treatise on Rhetoric ; 

though in this, as in all his writings, his great concise- 

' ' - ' . I ■ 

therefore be recommended ? — By these means what will 
they gradually form ? 

From what writers may the greatest advantage be de- 
rived, bv those who wish to excel in eloquence ? — What 
is the defect of the ancient rhetorical writers ?— What can 
be 4one to form an orator ? 

' Who first fouaded rhetoric on reason and solid sense f 
—Where may the profoundest obeervations on the pas- 
i|bns a^d manners of men be found ? — Who improved on 



ness often renders him obscure. The Greek rhetori* 
cians, who succeeded him, most of whom are now 
lost, improved on his founcktion. Two of them still 
remain, Demetrius Fhalereus, and Dionysius of Hali- 
camassus. Both wrot^ on the construction of 9en- 
tences, and deserve to be consulted ; particularly 
Dionysius, who is a very accurate andl judicious critic. 

To recompQ^nd the rhetorical writings of Cicero is 
superfluous. Whatever, on the subject of eloqiience» 
is suggested by so great an orator, must be worthy of 
attention. His most extensive work, on this subject, 
is that De Oratore. None of his writings are more 
highly finished than this treatise. The dialogue is 
polite; the characters are well 'supported, and the 
m;inap-ement of the whole is beautiful and pleasing^. 
The (Jrator ad M, BnUum is also a valuable treatise ; 
and, indeed, through all Cicero's rhetorical works are 
X displayed tbosesublime ideas of eloquence, which are 
calculated to form a just taste, and to inspire that en- 
thi^siasm for the art, which is highly conducive to 
excellence. 

But of ail ancient writers on the su^ect of oratoiTy 
the most instnjctive and most useful is Qjuintilian. Iii9 
institutions abound with good sense, and discover a 
taste, in the highest degree, just and accurate. Almost 
all the principles of good criffcism are found in them* 
He has well diffested the ancient ideas concerning rhe* 
toric, and has delivered his instructions in elegant an4 
polished language. 

hia foundation ? — Do any of them still remain ? — What 
did they write on? 

What is superfluous"? — Why ? — Which is Cicero's most 
t^xtensive work on eloquence f t- What is said of this trea^ 
tise ? — What is said to be displayed in all of Cicero's rke* 
torical works ? 

Of all the ancient writers on the subject of oratory- 
who is Che most instructive a^4 us^fuji f^r-What is said of 
his institutions ? 
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LECTURE XXX. 

COMPARATIVE MERIT OF THE ANCIENTS 

AND MODERNS. 

A VERT curious question has been agitated, with 
regard to the comparative merit of the ancients and 
modems. In France, this dispute was carried on with 
great heat between Boileau and Madame Dacier, for 
the ancients, and Perrault and La Motte, for the mo- 
dems. Even at (bis day, men of letters are divided 
on the subject. A few reflections upon it may be 
•useful. 

To decry the ancient classics is a vain attempt. 
Their reputation, is established upon too solid a foun- 
dation to be shaken. Impedections may be traced in 
their writings : but to discredit their works in general, 
can belong only to peevishness or prejudice The 
approbation of the public through so many centuries, 
establishes a verdict in their favour, from which there 
is no appeal. 

In matters of mere reasoning the world may be long 
in error ; and systems of philosophy often have a cur- 
rency for a time, and then die. But in objects of taste 
there is no such fallibility ; as they depend not on 
knowledge and science, but upon sentiment and feel- 
ing. Now the universal feeling of mankind must Ih^ 
right ; Homer and Viigii, therefore, must continue to 

■ - ■ ■ _ ■ 1.1 I ^ 

What is the subject of this lecture ? 
- A question has been agitated concerning what ? — Be- 
tween whom has this dispute been carried on ? 

What is a vain attempt ? — Why ? — ^What establishes a 
verdict in favour of the ancient classics, from which thero 
|8 no appeal ? 

In what may the world be long in error? — What is 
there not in objects of taste ? — Wluit do objects of taste 
depend on ? — ^What must be right ? — ^HeniDe, what is said 
of liomer and Virgil .* 
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stand upon the same ground \^bich they have so loi^ 
occupied. 

Let us guacd, however, against blind veneration ibr 
the ancients, and institute a fair comparison between 
them ai)d the moderns. If the ancients bad the pre- 
eminence in genius, yet the modems must have some 
advantage in all arts, which are improved by the 
natural progress of knowledge. 

Hence, in natural philosophy, astronomy, cbemistiy, 
aiKl other sciences, which rest upon observation of 
facts, the moderns have a decided superiority over 
the ancients. Perhaps too, in precise reasoning, phi* 
losopbers of modi^ni ages are isuperior to ^ose oian- 
cient times ; a3 a more extensive Jiterarv intercourse 
bas contributed tp sharpop the faculties ot men. T-he 
moderns have also the supterjority in iiistory and In 
political knowledge i owing to the extension of com- 
fioerce, the discovery of different countries, the Sttp«- 
riqr facility of intercourse, and Ibe multiplicity of 
events and refoJjUtions, whicb bave itaken place in the 
world. Iq poetry, likewise, SQme advantages have 
been gaine^^ in point of regularity and accuracy, la 
draoM^ic perfon^ances, improvemeote have icertainlif 
been made upon the ancient models. The variety of 
characters is greater ; greater skill has been displayed 
in the conduct ef the plot j ^nd a happier attention to 
probability and decorum. ^ Among the ancietits wie 
jind hisher conceptions, greater simplicity, and more 
original fancy. Among the modems, there is more of 
art and correctness, but less genius. But though this 
remark may, in general, be jqst, theie are some excep- 
tions from it ; Milton and Sbakspe.are are inferior to 
no poets in any age. ' 

Let us gaard againat what? — ^Institute what?— Tlia 
andentg had a pre-eminence in what? — The moderoii 
have an advantage in what ? 

In what have the moderns a superiority over the an-* 
ciei^ts ? — Perhaps i^so in what P — Why ? — What is their 
supopiority in history and political knowledge owinfr to ? 
— What is said of dr^mfLtic perfprmaaees r — Of Milton 
and Siiakspeare f 
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Among the ancients, were many circumstances fa- 
vourable to the iexertions of genius. They travelled 
much in search of learning, ana conversed wfth priests, 
poets, and philosophers. They returned home full of 
discoveries, and fired by uncommon objects. Their 
enthusiasm was greater ; and few being stimulated to 
e](cel as authors, their fame was more intense and flat- 
tering. In modern times, good writing is less prized. 
We write with less effort. Printing has so multiplied 
books, that assistance is easily procured. Hence me- 
diocrity of genius prevails. To rise beyond this, and 
to soar above thfe crowd, is given to few. 

In epic poetry. Homer and Virgil are still unrivalled ; 
and orators, equal to Demosthenes and Cicero, we have 
none. In history we have no modern narration so ele- 
gant, so picturesque, so animated and interestir^, as 
those of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, Ta- 
citus, and Sallust. Our dramas, with all their improve- 
ments, are inferior in poetiy and sentiment to thosci of 
Sophocles and Euripides. We have no comic dialogue 
.that equals the correct, graceful, and elegant simplicity 
of Terence. The elegies of Tibullus, the pastorals 
of Theocritus, and the lyric poetry of Horace are still 
unrivalled. By those, therefore^ who wish to form 
their taste, and nourish their genius, the utmost atten- 
tion must be paid to the ancient classics, both Greek 
,and Roman. 

After these reflections on the ancients andmodems, 
we proceed to a critical examination of the most dis- 
tinguished kinds of composition, and of the characters 
of those writers, whether ancient or modern, who have 

excelled in them. Of orations and public discourses, 

■ ' ■ '■ ' .1 . 

What circumstances among the ancients were favour- 
a>ble to the exertions of genius ? — What is said respecting 
Qodern times ? 

Who are unrivalled in epic poetry ? — ^Whd in oratory ? 
•— ^What is said of our history? — Our dramas ? — Our comic 
dialogue ? — ^What must those do who wish to form their 
taste and nourish their genius ? 

We proceed to what ? — ^Much has already been said of 
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much has already been sai4* The renf^aining- prose 
compositions ina^ be divided into historical writing, 
philosophical writing, epistolary writing, and fictitious 
history. 



LECTURE XXXI. 
HISTORICAL WRITING. 

History is a record of truth for the instruction of 
mankind. Hence, the great requisites in sin historian 
are, impartiality, fidelity, and accuracy. 

In th,e conduct of historical detail, the first object of 
an historian should be, to give his work all possible 
unity. History should not consist of unconnected 
parts. Its portions should be united by some conr 
necting principle, which will produce in the mind an 
impression of something that is one, whole and entire* 
Polybius, though not an elegant writer, is remarkable 
for thiff quality. 

An historian should trace actions and events to their 
sources. He should, therefore, be well acquainted 
with human -nature and politics. His skill in the- 
former will enable him to describe the characters of 
individuals ; and hi& knowledge of the latter, to ac-*, 
count for the revolutions of government, and the ope- 
ration of. political causes on public afiairs. With re- 
gard to political knowledge, tne ancients wanted some 

what ? — How may the remaining prose compositions be 
divided f 



What is the subject of this lecture ? 

What is history ? — The great requisites in an historian^ 
are what ? 

In historical detail, what should be the first object' of 
the historian ? 

What should an historian do? — ^With what should he be 
^eil acquainted ? 
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advantages, which are enjoyed by the modems, fb ' 
ancient times there was less communication among 
Beighbouring states ; no intercourse by estabHshea 
posts, nor by ambassadors at distant courts. Larg'er 
experience, too, of the different modes of government 
has improved the moderti historian, beyond the histo- 
rian of antiquity. ^ 

It is, however, in the .form of narrative, and not by 
dissertation, that the historian is to impart his political 
knowledge. Formal discHSsiohs expose him to suspi- 
cion of being willing to accommodate his facts to bis 
tlteoty. They have also an air of pedantry, and evi- 
dently result from want of art. For reflections, whe- 
ther moral, political, or philosophical, may be insi- 
nuated in the body of a narrative. 

Clearness, order, and connexion are primary virtues 
ih historical narration. These are attained when the 
historian is complete master of his subject ; can see 
the whole at one" view • and comprehend the depend- 
ence of all its partSi History being a dignified species 
of composition, it should also be conspicuous for gra- 
vity. There should be nothing mean nor vulgar in 
the style : no quaintness, no smartness, no affectation, 
rio wit. A histoiy should likewise be interesting ; and 
this is the quality which chiefly distinguishes a writer 
df Junius and eloquence. 

To be interesting, an historian must preserve a medium 
between rapid recital, and prolix detail. He should 
know when to be concise, and when to enlaige. He 
should make a "proper selection of circumstances. 
These give life, body, and colouring to his narration. 
They constitute what is termed historical painting. 
In all these virtues of narration, particularly in pic- 
How should the historian impart his political know- 
ledge f — ^What is said of formal discuissions ?^-What of 
narrative ? 

What are primary virtues in historical narration?-^- 
When are these attained f — History should be conspi- 
ciinus for what ? — Wljat should not bo in tlie style ? 
What mtist an Iiislorian do to be inteiesting f 
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tiAnesqtie description, the ancients eminently excd. 
Hence, the pleasure of reading Tbocydides, Livy, 
Sallust, and Tacitus. In historical painting there are 
^at varieties. Llvy and Tacitus paint in veiy dif- 
ferent ways. The descriptions of Livy arie full, plain^^ 
and natural ; those of Tacitus are short and bola. 

One embellishment, which the modems have laid 
aside, was employed by the ancients. They put ora- 
tions into the mouths of celebrated personages. Br 
these they diversified their history, and conveyed both 
moral and political instruction. Thucydides was the' 
first who aaopted this method ; and the orations, with 
wbich bis history abounds, are valuable remains of 
amtiquity. It is doubtful, however, whether this em- 
bellishment should be allowed to the historian ; for 
tiiey form a mixture, unnatural to history, of truth and 
fiction. The moderns are more chaste, when, on great 
occasiond, the historian delivers, in his own person, the^ 
sentiments and reasonings of opposite parties. 

Another splendid embellishment of history is, the 
delineation of characters. These are considered, a^ 
Exhibitions of fine writing ; and hence the difficulty of 
excelling in this province ! for characters may be 
to6 shinmg and laboured. The accomplished histo^ 
lian avoids here to dazzle too much. He is. solicitous 
to give the resemblance in a style equally removed 
from meanness and affectation. He studies the'gran- 
. dcur of simplicity. 

Sound morality should always reign in histonr*^ An 
historian should ever show himself on the side of virtue. 
It is not, however, his province to deliver moral in" 
structions in a formal manner. He should excite in- 
dignation against the designing and the vicious ; and 

The ancients excel in what virtues ?— Hence, what ? 

What embellishment was employed by the' ancients ? 
What is said of it ? 

.What is another embellishment of history ?— -Said of it? 
-—The accomplished histc^rian does what ? 
' What should always reign in history? — ^An historian' 
should ever do what ? 

17 
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bj^ appeab to the piassionsy be will noit onl^ improve 
bis reader, but take away from the natural coolness 1 
of historical narration. 

In modern times, historical genius has shone most 
in Italy. Acuteness, political sagacity, and wisdom 
are all conspicuous in Machiavj;!, Guicciardin, Davila, 
Bentiv(^Iio, and Father Paul. In Great Britain, his- 
tory has been fashionable only a few years. For- 
though Clarendon and Burnet are considerable histo- 
rians, they are inferior to Hume, Robertson^ and 
Gibbon. 

The inferior kinds of historical composition are 
annals, memoirs, and lives. Annals are a collection 
of facts in chronological order ; and the properties of 
an annalist are fidelity and distinctness. Memoirs are 
a species of composition, in which an author pretends 
not to cive a complete detail of facts, but only to re- 
cord what he himself knew, or was concerned hi, or 
what illustrates the conduct of some person, or some 
transaction, which he chooses for his subject. It is 
not, therefore, expected of such a writer, mat he pos- 
sess the same profound research, and those suoerior 
talents, which are requisite in an historian. It is chiefly 
required of him, that he be sprightly and interesting. 
The French? during two centuries, nave poured forth 
a flood of memoirs ; the most of which are little more 
than agreeable trifles. We must, however, except 
from this censure the memoirs of the Cardinal ae 
Retz, and those of the Duke of Sully. The former 
join to a lively narrative' great knowledge of human 
nature : the latter deserve very particular praise. 
They approach to the usefulness and dignity of l^iti- 
mate history. They are full of virtue and good sense : 
and are well calculated to form both the heads ana 

< Where has histoiical genius shone most in modern 
times? — What is said of certain Jiistorians? — >What is 
Mud of the history and- histonaas of Great Britain ? 

What are annals ? — What are memoirs .'-^Said of the 
memoirs of the Cardinal de Rctz, and of tl» Duke of 
Sully > 
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hearts oif those who are deseed for public business 
and high stations in the world. 
• Biography is a very useful kind of composition ; less 
stately than history, out perhaps not less instructive. 
It aflfords full opportunity of displaying the characters 
of eminent men, and of entering into a thorough ac- 
quaintance with them. In this Kind of writing Plu- 
tarch excels ; but his matter is better than his manner ; 
be has no peculiar beauty nor elegance. His judg- 
ment and accuracy also are sometimes taxed. But 
he is a very humane writer, and fond of displaying 
great men in the rentle lights of retirement. 

Before we conclude this subject, it is proper to ob- 
serve, that of late ^ears, a great improvement has been 
introduced into historical composition. More parti- 
cular attention than formerly has been given to laws, 
customs, commerce, religion, literature, and to every 
thing that shows the spirit and genius of nations. It 
is now conceived, that an historian ought to illustrate 
manners as well as facts and events. Whatever dis- 
plays the state of mankind in different periods ; what- 
ever illustrates the progress of the human mind, is mote 
useful than details of sieges and battles. 



LECTURE XXXII. 

PHILOSOPHICAL WRITING. DIALOGUE. 

—EPISTOLARY WRITING. — FICTITIOUS 
HISTORY. 

Of philosophy the professed design is instruction. 
With tne philosopher, therefore, style, form, and dress 

What 18 Biography ?— What doeii it afford ?— What is 
■aid of Plutarch ? 

Have improvements been introduced lately in historic^ 
comporition ? — ^Whet are they ? 

What are the subjects of this lecture ? 

What it the professed tlesign of philosophy ?— With the 
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are inferior objects. But tbey must not 'be wholly 
neglected. The same truths and reasonings, delivered 
with elegance, will strike more than in a dull and dry 
manner. 

Beyond mere perspicuity, the strictest precision and 
accuracy are required in a philosophical writer ; and 
these qualities may be possessed without dryness. 
Philosophical writii^ admits a polished, neat, and ele- 
gant style. It admits the calm figures of speech : but 
rejects whatever is florid and tumid. Plato ana Ci- 
cero have left philosophical treatises, composed with 
much elegance and beauty. Seneca is too fond of an 
stffected, brilliant, sparkling manner. Locke's Trea- 
tise on Human Unaerstanding is a model of a clear 
and distinct philosophical style. In the writings of 
Shaftsbury, on the other hand> philosophy is diessed 
up with too much ornament and finery. 
^ Amoi^ the ancients, philosophical writing often as- 
sumed the ibrm of dialcjg^ue. Plato is eminent for the 
beattt}r of his dialogues^ In richness of imagioationy 
no philosophic writer, ancient or modern, is equal to 
him. His only fault is the excessive iertility of his 
imagination, wbich sometimes obscures his judgmeAt, 
and frequently carries him into allegory, fiction, en- 
thusiasm, and the airy regions of mystical theology. 
Cicero's dialogues are not so spirited and characteris- 
tical as those of Plato. They are, however, agree- 
able, and well supported ; and show us conversation, 
carried on among some principal persons of ancient 
Rome, with freedom, gooa breeding, and dignity. Of 
the light and humorous dialogue, Lucian is a model ; 

philosopher, whftt are inferior objects ? — What is eaid of 
them ? 

What beyond mere perspicuity are required in a phi* 
loflophical writer? — Philosophical writing admits what 
style ? — ^Rejects what ? — What is said of several erainettt 
writers? 

What form did philosophical writing assume amcog 
the ancients? — What are the characteristic marks or 
writers in this f tyle ? 



and he has been imitated by several modern writers. 
Fontenelle has written .dialogues, which are sprightly 
and agreeable ; but his characters, whoever bis per- 
sonages be, all become Frenchmen. The divine dia- 
logues of Dr. Henry More, amid the academic stiffnera 
oAhc age, are often rerharkable for cbaracter and vi- . 
yacitjT. Bishop Berkley's dialogues are abstract, yet 
perspicuous. 



EPISTOLARY WRITING. 

In epistolary writing we expect ease and familiarity ; 
and much of its charm depends on its introducing us 
into some acquaintance with the writer. Its funda- 
mental requisites are nature and simplicity, spright- 
liness and wit. The style of letters, like that of con- 
versation, should flow easily. It ought to be neat and 
correct, but no more. Cicero's epistles are the most 
valuable collection of letters extant, in any language. 
They are composed with purity and elegance, but 
without the least a(fectatic¥i. Several letters of Lord 
Bolihgbroke and of Bishop Atterbury are masterly. 
In those of Pope there is generally too much study ; 
and his letters to ladies, in particular, are full of affec- 
tation. Those of Swift and Arbnthnot are written 
with ease and simplicity. Of a familiar correspond- 
ence, the most accomplished model are the letters of 
Madame de S^vigne. They are easy, varied, lively, 
and beautiful. . The letters of Lady Maiy Wortley 
Montague are, perhaps, more agreeable to the episto- 
lary style, than any in the English language. 

What is expected in, epistolary writing? — What are its 
fundamental requisites ?-^What is said of the style of let- 
ters ?—^What authors have been celebrated for their ez« 
cellencies in this species of writing? 
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This species of composition includes a very nume- 
rous, and, in general, a veiy insignificant class of wri- 
tings, called romances and novels. Of these, however^ 
the influence is known to be great, both on the morals 
and taste of a nation. Notwithstafiding the bad ends 
to which this mode of writing is applied, it might be 
employed for very useful purposes. Romances and 
novels describe human life and manners, and discover 
the errors into which we are betrayed by the passions. 
Wise men in all ages have used fables and fictions as 
vehicles of knowledge ; and it is an observation of 
Lord Bacon, that the common affairs of the world aipe 
insufficient to fill the mind of man. He must create 
worlds of his own, and wander in the regions of ima- 
gination. 

All nations whatsoever have discovered a love of 
fiction, and talents for invention. The Indiaas Peiv 
sians, and Arabians abounded in fables and parables. 
Among the Greeks, we hev* of the Ionian and Milesian 
tales. During the dark ages, fiction assumed an un- 
usual form, from the prevalence of cbivaliy. Romances 
arose, and carried the marvellous to its summit. Th^lr 
knights were patterns not only of the most heroic cou- 
rage, but of religion, generosity, courtesy, and fidelity ; 
and the heroines were no less distinguished for mo- 
desty, delicacy, and dignity of manners. Of these 
romances, the most perfect model is the Orlando Fu- 
rioso. But as magic and enchantment came to l>e dis- 
believed and ridiculed, the chivalerian romances werje 
discontinued, and were succeeded by a new species 
of fictitious writing. 

Of the second stage of romance writing, th? Clep- 

What is included in the upecics of coinpoeltion styled 
Fictitious History ? — Said of romances and novels ? 

All nations have discovered wha*?— Who abound in 
fables and parables ? — Said of chivalerian romances ? 

What are good eziBLnipleft iu. the fiecond stage of romance 
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?atfa of Madame Scuderi, and the Arcadia of Sir 
bilip Sydney, are good examples. In these, how- ' 
ever, there was still too large a proportion of the mar- 
vellous ; and the books were too voluminous and tedi- 
tHis. Romance writing appeared, therefore, in a new 
form, and dwindled down to the familiar novel. In- 
teresting situations in real life are the groundwork of 
ix>vet writing. Upon this plan, the French have pro- 
duced some works of considerable merit. Such are 
the Gil Bla» of Le Sage, and the Marianne of Mavri- 
▼aux. 

In this mode of writing the English are inferior to 
the French ; yet in this kmd there are some perform- 
ances which discover the strength of the Britisn genius i 
No fiction was ever better supported than the adven- 
tures of^ Robinson Crusoe. Fielding's novels are 
highly distira^ished for humour and boldness of cha- 
racter. Richardson, the author of Clarissa, is the 
most moral of all our novel writers ; but he possesses 
the unfortunate talent of spinning out pieces of amuse 
ment into an immeasurable length. The trivial per- 
formances which daily appear under the title of lives, 
adventures, and histories, by anonymous authors, are 
most insipid, and, it must be confessed, often tend to 
deprave tne morals, and to encourage dissipation and 
idleness. 

writing f What is said of them f What is the ground- 
work of novel wriUngf ? 

What authors are distinguished in this kind of writing f 
-—What is said of those productions of this kind which 
daily appear? 
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LECTURE XXXIII. 

NATUKE OF POETRY.— ITS ORIGIN AND PRO- 
XJRESS.--VERSIF1CATI0N. 

What, it may be asked, is poetiy ? and how does 
it differ from prose ? Many disputes have been main- 
tained amon^ critics upon these questions. The es- 
sence of poetry is supposed by Aristotle, Plato, and 
others, to consist in fiction. But this is too limited 
a description. Many think the characteristic of 
poetty lies in imitation. But imitation of manners and 
characters, may be carried on in prose, as well as in 
poetry. 

Perhaps the best definition is this, " jjoetrjr is the 
languae^e of passion, or of enlivened imagination, 
formed most conimonly into regular numbers.'* As 
the primary object of a poet is to please and to move, 
it is to the imagination and the passions that he ad- 
dresses himselL It is by pleasing and moving, that 
be aims to instruct and reform. 

Poetiy is older than prose. In the beginning of so- 
ciety there were occasions, upon which men met to- 
gether for feasts and sacrifices, when music, danc- 
mg, and songs, were the chief entertainment The 
meetings of Amedcan tribes are distingufshed b^^ 
music and songs. In songs, they celebrate their reli- 
gious rites and martial achievements; and in such 
songs we trace the beginning of poetic composition. 

Man is by nature both a poet and musician. The 
same impulse which produced a poetic style, prompted 
a certain melody or modulation of sound, suited^to the 
emotions of joy or grief, love or anger. Music and 

What are the subjects of this lecture ? 
Aristotle and Plato supposed what? — ^Many think what? 
What is the best definition of Poetry ^ — What is a podlV 
primary object ? — To what does he iDiddress himself? 
la po«try older than pi'oiie:-- Uow is this accounted for ? 
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poetiy are united in song, and mutually assist and exalt 
each other. The first poets sung tneir own verses. 
Hence the origin of versification, or the arrangement 
of words to tune or melody. 

Poets and soi^ are the firs(t objects that make their 
appearance in afl nations. Apollo, Orpheus and Am- 

S3ion, were the first tamers of mankmd among the 
reeks. The Gpthic nations had their scalders, or 
poets. The Celtic tribes had their bards. Poems and 
sones are among the antiouities of all countries ; and, 
as me occasions jof their being composed are nearij 
the same, so thej remarkably resemble each other m 
style. They comprise the celebration of gods, and 
heroes, and victories. They abound in fire and en- 
thusiasm ; they ar^ wild, irregular, and flowing. 

Durinj^ the mfancy of poetry, alt its different kinds 
were mingled in tke same composition ; but in the 
progress of societj, poems assumed their different 
iie|;ular forms. Time separated into classes the seve- 
ral kinds of poetic composition. The ode, and the 
elegy, the epic poem and the drama, are all reduced 
to rule, and exercise the acuteness of criticism. 

ENGLISH VERSIFICATION. 

Nations, whose language and pronunciation were 
musical, rested their versification chiefly on the quan- 
tities of their syllables ; but mere quantity has veiy 
little effect in Ejnglish verse. For the difference made 
between long and short syllables, in our manner of 
pronouncing them, is very inconsiderable. 

Whence the origin of versification ? 

What objects first make their appearance in all nations? 
What is said of the poets among the ancients ? 

What is aaid of poetry in its infancy ? — ^What has time 
done? 

Who rested their versification chieflv on the quantities 
of their syllables ?— Has mere quanuty much effect in 
English verse f — Why ? 
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The only perceptible difference amoDg^oar sylla* 
bles« arises from that strong percussion of voice. Which 
is termed accent. This accent, however, does not 
always make the syllable longer, but only gives it 
more force of sound; and it is rather upon a certain 
order and succession of accented and unaccented syl- 
lables, than upon their quantity, that the melody of 
our verse depends. 

In the constitution of our verse, there is another es- 
sential circumstance. This is the cesural pause, which 
falls near the middle of each line. This pause may 
fall aOer the fourth, fifth, sixt-h, or seventh syllable ; 
and, by this means, uncommon variety and richness 
are adaed to English versification. 

Our English verse is of Iambic structure,. compooed 
of a nearly alternate succession of unaccented and ac- 
cented syllables. When the pause falls earliest, that 
is, after the fourth pliable, the briskest melody is 
thereby formed. Of this the following lines from 
Pope are a happy illustration : 

On her white breast I a sparkline crom she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss I and infldsls adore ; 
Her lively looks | a sprightly mind diflclose, 
CUiick, as lier €syva, \ and as unfix'd as tlMse, 
Favours to none, | to ail slie. smiles extends, 
Oft she rejects, | but never once o&nds. 

When the pause falls after th|t fifth syllable, dividing^ 
the line into two equal portions, the melody is sensi- 
bly altered. The verse, losing the brisk air of the 
former pause, becomes more smooth and flowing. 

Eternal suiirtiine | of tlie spotless mind, • 

Each prajrer accepted, | and each wish reaignM. 

Whence arises the perceptible difference among our 
syllables ? — What is said of accent ? 

What is another essential circamstance in the consti- 
tution of our verse ? — This pause may fail where ? 

What is the structure of our English verse ? — How is it 
composed ? — Wha^ is the effect when the pause falls ailer 
the fourth syllable ?«-Cite the illustration. 

The effect, when the pause falls ailer the fifth syllable ? 
^— The illustratioa f 
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When the pause follows the sixth syllable, the me- 
lody becomes grave. The moveaient of the verse is 
more solemn and measured. 

*" Tlie wratli of Peieus* son, I the direful spring 

Of all the Grecian woes, ( O, goddess, sing. 

The grave cadence becomes still more sensible 
vrben the pause follows the seventh syllable. This 
kind of verse, however, seldom occurs ; and its effect 
is to diversify the melody. 

And iu tlie smooth, descriptive I hiurmur stiU, 
Long Iov*d, ador'd ideas, | all adieu. 

Our blank verse is a noble, bold, and disencumbered- 
mode of versincation. It is ree from the full close 
which rhyme forces upon the ear at the end of every 
cou|)let. Hence it is peculiarly suited to subjects of 
dignity and force. It is more favourable than rhyme 
to the sublime and highly pathetic. It is the most 
prope^ for an epic poem, and for tragedy. Rhyme 
finds its proper place in the middle regions of poetry ; 
and blank verse in the highest. 

The present form of our English heroic rhyme, in 
couplets, is modem. The measure used in the days 
of Elizabeth, James, and Charles I. was the stanza 
of eight lines. VValler was the first who introduced 
couplets ; and Diyden established the usage. Waller 
smoothed our verse, and Dryden perfected it. The 
versification of Pope is peculiar. It is flowir^, smooth* 
and correct, in the highest degree. He has totally 
thrown aside the triplets so common in Diyden. la 
ease and variety, Dryden excels Pope. He frequently 
makes his couplets i-un into one another, with soine- 
what of the freedom of blank verse. 

^ I I I I I I I I 11 I ■ II I m 

What is the effect when the pause follows the sixth 
syllable ? — The illustration f 

The effect when ihe pause follows the seventh syllable f 

What is said of our blank verse f 

What is modem ? — When was the stanza of eight lines 
used f — What is said of Waller, and otlier poets ? 
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LECTURE XXXIV. 
PASTORAL POJEiTRY. 

It was not before men had begun to assemble in. 
Ifreat cities, and the bustle of courts and lai^e socie- 
ties was known, that pastoral poetry assumed its pre- 
sent form. From the tumult ot a city h'fe, men looked 
back with complacency to the innocence of rural re- 
tirement. In the court of Ptolemy, Theocritus Wrote 
the first pastorals with which we are acquainted ; and, 
in the court of Augustus, Virgil imitated him. 

The pastoral is a veiy aereeable species of poetry. 
It lays before us the gay and pleasing scenes of nature. 
li recalls objects which are commonly the delight of 
our childhood and youth. It exhibits a life with 
which we associate ideas of mnocence, peace, and 
leisure. It transports us into Elysian regions. It 
presents many objects favourable to poetry : rivers 
and mountains, meadows and hill^, rocks ana trees,, 
flocks and shepherds void of care. 

A pastoral poet is careful to exhibit whatever is. 
most pleasing in the pastoral state. He paints its. 
simplicit^r, tranquillity, innocence, and happiness ; but 
conceals its rudeness and misery. If his pictures be 
not those of real life, they must resemble it. This is 
a- general idea of pastoral poetry. But to understand 
it more perfectly, let us consider, 1st. The scenery ;, 
2d. The characters ; aiid, lastly, The subjects it should 
exhibit. 

The scene must always be in the country ; and the 
poet must have a talent for description. In this re- 
spect, Virgil is excelled by Theocritus, whose descripi 

What are the sabjeets of this lecture ? 
When did pastoral poetry assume its present form f-*- 
The reason ? . 

Wbat are the characteristics of pastoral poetry ? 
A pastoral poet is careful to do what .' 
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Ura§ are richer and moire picturesque. In eveij paQ« 
toral, a rural prospect should be drawn, with distinct** 
ness. It is not enough to have unmeaning groupes of 
loses and violets, of birds, breezes, and brooks thrown 
together. . A good poet gives such a landscape as a 
painter might copy. His objects are particularized. 
The stream, the rock, or the tree so stands forth, as 
to make a figure in the imagination, and give a pleas- 
11^ conception of the place where we are. ^ 

in his allusions to natural objects, as well as in pro- 
fessed descriptions of the scenery, the poet must study 
variety. He must diversify his face of nature by pre* 
sentlng us new images. He must also suit the scenery 
to the subject of his pastoral ; and exhibit nature under 
such forms as may correspond with the emotions and 
sentiments he describes. Thus Virgil^ when he gives 
the lamentation of a despairing lover, communicates 
a gloom to the scene. 

Tantum inter densas, umbrosa cacumina, fagos, 
Aasidue venlebat ; ibi hae incondita solus 
MontibiM et sylvis studio jactabat Inanl. 

With ree;ard to the characters in pastorals, it is not 
sufficient tnat they be persons residinsc in the countiy. 
Courtiers and citizens, who resort thither occasionally, 
are not the characters expected in pastorals. We 
expect to be entertained by shepherds, or persons 
wholly engag;ed in rural occupations. The shepherd 
must oe plain and unaffected in his manner of tbink^ 
ii^. An amiable simplicity mnst be the groundwork 
orhis character ; though there is no necessity fw bis 
being dull and insipid. He may have eood sense and 
even vivacity ; tender and delicate feelings. But he 
must never deal in general reflections, or abstract rea*- 
sonings ; nor in conceits of gaHantry, for these are 
consequences of refinement. When Aminta in Tasso 

Where most be the scene f — ^What talent miut the poejt 
have ?-^~Wbat is said of a ^ood poet ? 

What must the poet study ?-^What must he do ? 

Whttt is the proper description of charaeters ill pasto* 
ral poetry ? 

18 
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is di%entang;Hng his mistresses hair from the tree to 
which a satage had bound it, he is made to sa^, 
** Cruel tree, Im)\v couldst thou iniure that lovely hair, 
which did thee so much honour ? Thy rugged trunk 
was not worthy of so lovely knots. What advantage 
have the servants of love, if those precious chains are 
conomoQ to them and to trees ?" Strained sentiments 
like these suit not the woods. The language of rural 
personages is that of plain sense and natural feelitig ; 
as in the following beautiful lines of Virgil : 

S«pibu8 in nostris parvam te roscida mala 
(Dux ego vester eraui) vidi cutn matre Ivgentem; 
Alter ab undecimo turn me jam ceiierat annus. 
Jam fraj^les poteram a terra continKete ramoda. 
Ut vidi, at peril, .ut lae malus atwtuUt error ! ; 

The next inquiry is, what are the proper aubjects 
of pastorals ? For it is not enough that the poet give 
us shepherds discoursing together. Every good poenn 
has a subject that in some way interests us. In this 
lies the difficulty of pastoral writing. The active 
scenes of country life are too barren of incidents. 
The condition of a shepherd has few things ii> it that 
jBXcite curiosity or surprise. Hence of all poems the 
pastoral is most meagre in subject, and least diversified 
m strain. Yet this defect is not to be ascribed solely 
fo barrenness of subjects* It is in a great measure 
the fault of the poet. For human nature and human 
passions are much the same in every situation and 
i-ank of life. What a variety of objects within the 
rural sphere do the passions present ! The struggftes 
and ambition of shepherds ; their adventures ; ihefr 
disquiet and felicity ; the rivalship of lovers ; unex- 
pected successes and disasters ; are all proper sub- 
jects for the pastoral muse. 

Theocritus and Virgil are the two great fathers of 
pastoral writing. For simplicity of sentiment, har- 
mony of numbers, and richness of scenery, the ^mier 

What are the proper subjects of pastorals ? 
Who are the fatliers of pastoral writin|^ ?— Give the 
excollcucles of Theofcritus and Vifgil. 
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IS highly distmg^uished. But he sometimes descends 
to ideas that are ^ross and mean, and makes bis shep- 
herds abusive anaimmodest. Virgil, on the contraiy, 
pi«ser\'es the pastoral simplicity ^without any oflfensive 
rusticity. 

Modem writers of pastorals have, in general, imi- 
tated the ancient poets. Sannazarius, however, a 
Latin |>oet, in the age of Leo X., attemnted a bold 
innovation, by composing piscatory eclogues, and 
changing the scene from the wood to the sea, and the 
character from shepherds to fishermen. But the at- 
tempt w*as so uihappy that he has no followers. The 
toilsome life of fishermen has nothing agreeable to 

S resent to the imagination. Fishes and marine pro- 
uctions have nothing poetical in them. Of all the 
moderns, Gesner, a poet of Svvitzerland, has been the 
jnost happy in pastoral composition. Many new ideas 
are introduced in his Idyls. His scenery is striking, 
and his descriptions lively. He is pathetic, end writes 
to the heart. Neither the pastorals of Pope, nor of 
Philips, do much honour to English poetiy. The 
pastorals of Pope are barren ; their chief merit is the 
Smoothness of tne numbers. Philips attempted to be 
more simple and natural than Pope ; but wanted ge- 
nius to support the attempt. His topics, like those 
of Pope, are beaten ; and, instead of beii^ natural or 
simple, he is flat and insipid. Shenstone's pastoral 
ballad is one of the most elegant poems of the kind 
in the English language, 

In latter times, pastoral writing has been extended 
into regular drama ; and this is the chief improvement 
the modems have made in it. Two pieces of this 
kind are highly celebrated, Guarini's Pastor Fido, and 

What havo modern writers of pastorals done f — ^What 
did Sannazarius attempt ? — 'What is said of the attempt ? 
— ^ho, among modems, has been the most happy in pas- 
toral composition ? — -What is said of his productions f — 
What is said of the pastorals of Pope, Philips, and Shen- 
•tone ? 

What improvement have the moderns made in pastoral 
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Tasso'a Aminta. Both possess great beauties ; but 
the latter is the preferable poem, because less intri- 
cate and less aflfected ; though not wholly free from 
Italian refinement. As a poem, however, it has great 
merit. The poetry is pleasing and gentle, and the 
Italian lang;ua£e confers on it much oT that soflnessy 
which is suited to the pastoral. 

The Gentle Shepherd of Allan Kamsay- is a pasto- 
ral drama, which will bear comparison with any com- 
position of the kind in any language. To this admi- 
rable poem, it is a disadvantage that it is written in 
the ola rustic dialect of Scotland, wlucb must soon be 
obsolete ; and it is a farther disadvantage, that it is 
formed so entirely on the rural manners of Scotland, 
that none, but a native of that country, can thoroughly 
understand and relbh it. It is full of natural descrip- 
tion, and excels in tenderness of sentiment. The chk- 
racters are well drawn, the incidents affecting, the 
•ceneiy and manners lively and just. 



LYRIC POETRY. 

The ode is a species of poetry which has much 
dignity, and in which many writers in every a?e have 
distinguished themselves. Ode in Greek is the same 
with song or hymn ; and lyric poetry implies, that 
the verses are accompanied with a lyre or musical 
instrument. In the ode, poetry retains its first form 
and its original union witn musrc. Sentiments com- 
monly constitute its subject. It recites not acttons* 
Its spirit and the -manner of its execution mark its 

writing? — ^Wbat is said of the pieces of Guarini and 
Tasao f 

What is said of ''The Gentle Shepherd" of AUao 
Ramsay? 

The ode is what ? — ^What is implied by lyric poetry ?- <• 
What commonly constitute the subject of an ode? 
What mark the characters of the odo ? 



/ 
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character. It admits a bolder and more passionate 
straJo than is allowed in simple recital. Hence the 
enthusiasm tliat belongs to it. Hence that neglect of 
regularity, those digressions, and that disorder it is 
supposea to admit. 

All odes may be classed under four denominations. 
1. Hymns adaressed to God, or composed on reli- 
gious subjects. 2. Heroic odes, which concern the 
. celebration of heroes, and great actions. 3. Moral 
. and philosophical odes, which refer chiefly to virtue, 
friendship, and humanity. 4. Festive and amorous 
odes, which ai-e calculated merely for amusement, and 
pleasure. 

Enthusiasm being considered as the characteristic 
of the ode, it has often de^^enerated into licentious- 
ness. This species of writmg has, above all others, 
been infected by want of order, method, and connex- 
ion.. The poet is out of sight in a moment. He is^ 
so abrupt and eccentric, so irregular and obscure, that 
we cannot follow him. It is not indeed necessary 
that the structure of the ode be so perfectly regular as 
an epic poem. But in every composition there ought 
to be a whole ; and this whole should consist of con- 
nected parts. The transition from thought to thought 
may be light and delicate, but the connexion of ideas 
should be preserved^ the author should think, and 
not rave. 

Pindar, the father of lyric poetry, has led his imi- 
tators into enthusiastic wildness. They imitate bis 
disorder, without catching his spirit. In Horace's 
odes eveiy thing is correct, harmonious, and happy. 
His elevation is moderate, not rapturous. Grace and 

Odes may be- classed under how many denominations ? 
«-^What are they ? 

What is considered the characteristic of the ode?— 
With what faults has this species of writing been infected 
-~What should there be in eyery composition ? 

Who was the father of lyric poetry? — ^What has he 
done ?-^What is said of hi£ imitators.^— What of H<»«ce 
'and his odes? 

I8» 
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elegjance are his characteristics. He supports a moval 
sentiment with dignity, touches a gay one with feli- 
city, and has the art of trifling most ag^reeably. His 
lai^uage, too, is most fortunate. 

Many Latin poets of later ages have imitated him. 
Cassjmer, a Polish poet of the last century, is of this 
number ; and discovers a considerable degree of ori- 
ginal genius and poetic fire. He is, however, far 
mferior to the Roman in graceful expression. Bu- 
chanan, in some of his lyric compositions, is very ele- 
gant and classical. 

Ip our own language, Dryden's ode on St. Cecilia 
is well known. Mr. Gray, in some of his odes, is 
-celebrated for tenderness and sublimity ; and in 
Dodsley's Miscellanies are several very beautiful 
Jyric poems. Professedly Pindaric odes are seldom 
intelligible. Cowley is doubly barsh in his Pindaric 
compositions. His Anacreonic odes are happier: 
and, perhaps, most agreeable and perfect in their kind 
of all his poems. 



LECTURE XXXV. 

DIDACTIC POETRY. 

Of didactic poetry, it is the express intention to 
convey instruction and knowledge. It may be exe- 
cuted in different ways. The poet may treat some 
instructive subject in a regular form, or, without in- 
tending a great or regular work, he may inveigh 
^—' -. ^ ■ _ 

By whom has Horace boon imitated f — What is said of 
Cassiraer an4 Bachanan f 
What is said of the odes in our own language ? 

What are the subjects of this lecture ? 
What is the intention of didactic poetiy ?— la whit 
ways may it be executed ? 
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^;i^t particular vices, or iQake some nojoial observa* 
tions on human life and cbaracteis. 

The highest species of didactic poetry is a reg^la? 
treatise on some philosophical, ^ye, or useful subject 
Such are the books of Lucretius de Rerum Natuiay 
the Georgics of Viigil, Pope's Essary on Ciiticisint 
Akenside^ Pleasures of the Imagination, Armstrongs 
on Health, and the Art of Poetiy, by Horace, Viday 
and Boileau. 

In all such works, as instruction is the professed 
object, the chief merit consists in sound thought, just 
pnnciples, and apt illustrations. It is necessary, bow* 
ever, tnat the poet enliven his lessons by figures, inci- 
dents, and poetical paintinic* Virgil, in his Geoigics, 
embellishes the most trivial circumstances in rural 
life. When be teaches that the labour of the farmer 
must begin in spring, he expresses himself thus : 

Vere novo gelidus canis earn moptibos hamor 
Liqiiltur, et Zepbyro putris se sleba reiiolvit; 
DepretBO iiiclpiate jam turn mini Taarus aratro 
Ingem^'e, et aulco attritus splendescere vomer. 

In all didactic works such method is. requisite, as 
will clearly exhibit a connected train of instruction. 
With regard to episodes and embellishments, writers 
of didactic poetiy are indulged ^reat liberties : for 
in a poetical performance, a continued series of in- 
stniction, without embellishment, soon fatigues. The 
happiness of a country life, the fable of Aristeus, and 
the tale of Orpheus and Eurydice, cannot be praised 
too much. 

A didactic poet ought also to connect his episodes 
with his subject. In' this, Virgil is eminent. Amon^ 
modern didactic poets, Akenside and Armstrong are 

What is the highest species of didactic poetry ? — ^What 
works are of this character ? 

In sach works the.chief merit consists in what f-^What 
is necessary ? — What is said of Virgil ? 

What method is necessary in didactic works f^-Whet 
is said of episodes and embellishments ? 

A didactic poet 6ught to do what?— 'W^o a^ 
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disHngfuisbed. The former is rich and boetical : but 
the lattei^aintaius greater equality, ana more chaste 
and correct eloquence. 

Of didactic poetiy, satires and epistles run in the 
most familiar style. Satire seems to have been at 
fint a relic of ancient comedy, the grossness of which 
was corrected by Ennius and Lucilius. At lenjfth, 
Horace brought it into its present form. Reformation 
of manners is its professed end ; and vice and vicious 
characters are the objects of its censure. There are 
three different modes in which it has been conducted 
by the three great ancient satirists, Horace, Juvenal, 
and Persius. 

The satires of Horace have not much elevation. 
They exhibit a measured prose. Ease and grace 
characterize his manner; and he glances rather at 
the follies and weaknesses of mankmd, than at their 
vices. He smiles while he reproves. He moralizes 
like a sound philosopher, but with the politeness of 
a courtier. Jnvenal is more declamatory and serious ; 
and has mater strength and fire. Persius has distin* 
guished nimself by a noble.and sublime morality. 

Poetical epistles, when emplo^red on moral or criti- 
cal subjects, seldom rise into a higher strain of poetry 
than satires. But in the epistolary form, many other 
subjects may be treated ; as love, poetry, or elegiac 
The ethical epistles of Pope are a model ; and in 
them he shows the strength of his genius. Here he 
had a full opportunity lor displaying his judgment 
and wit, his concise and happy expression, together 

gttiihed among modom didactic poets f — What is said of 
tiiom? 

What is said of satire ? — ^What is its end, and what are 
the objects of its censare ?^— In how many modes has it 
been .conducted, and by whom ? 

What is said of the satires of Horace f— What of 
Juvenal ?— Of Persius ? 

What is observed of poetical epistles, and the episto* 
lary form ? — Wbat is said of the ethical episUos of Pope, 
^fmluB imitations of Horace f 
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with the haimon J of his numbers* His tmitalioDS of 
Horace are so happy, that it is difficult to say whether 
the original or the copy ou^ht to be most acunired. 

Among moral and aidactic writers. Dr. Young ought 
not to be passed over in silence. Genius appears ia 
all his works ; but his Universal Passion may be caor 
sidered as possessine^ the full merit of that animated 
eoncisenessy particularly requisite in satirical and 
didactic compositions. At the same time, it is to be 
observed, that his wit is often 'too sparUing, and bin 
sentences too pointed. In hb Night Thoughts there 
is great energy of expression, several pathetic paa- 
sages, many happy images, and many pious reneo^ 
tions. But Che sentiments are frequently oveistrained 
and tuigid, and the style harsh and obscuie. 



DESCRIPTIVE POETRY. 

In descriptive poetry, the highest exertions of ^emoi 
ma^ be displayed. In eeneral, indeed, descnptioii 
is mtioduced as an embellishment, not as the subject 
of a regular work. It is the test of the poet'-s imagi- 
nation, and always distin^ishes an ori^nal firom a 
second rate genius. A writer of an inferior class seea 
nothing new or peculiar in the object he would paint ; 
his conceptions are loose and vague ; and his expres- 
sions feeble and general. A true poet places an 
Abject before our eyes. He gives it the colouring oE 
fite; a painter might copy from him. 
. The great art of picturesque description lies in the 
selection of circumstances. These oi^ht never to be 
vulgar or common. They should mark strongly the 

What is said of Dr. Toung and his works ? 

What may be displayed in descriptive poetry ?•— What 
is said of description f — Of an inferior writer? — Of a 
trae poet ? 

In what lies the gfreat art of pictaresque description t 
—What is said of these circumstances i 
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tibjectr No general description is goorl : a]l distincf 
ideas are formed upon particulars. There should 
also be uniformity in the circumstances selected. In 
destribine' a great object, every circumstance brouc^ht 
forward should tend to a|;granaize ; and in describing; 
a ga^r object, all the circumstances should tend to 
beautify it. Lastly, the circumstances in description 
bhould be expressed with conciseness and simplicity; 
The laigest and fullest descriptive performance, in 
perhaps any language, is Thomson's Seasons; a work 
ivhich possesses very uncommon merit. The style 
is splendid and strong, but sometimes harsh and jndis- 
tinct. He is an animated and beautiful descrioer; 
for he had a feeling heart, and a warm imagination. 
He studied nature with care ; was enamoured of ber 
beauties ; and had the happy talent of painting them 
like a master. To show the power of^a single well 
choeeD circumstance in heightening a description, the 
following passage may be produced from his Summer, 
rwbere, relathig the effects of heat in the torrid zone, 
he is led to take notice of the pestilence that de^ 
stroyed the Eoglish fleet at Carthagena, under Admiral 
Yeroon. 

Y ou, gidlant Veraon, nw 
The misen^le scene ; you piryfng saw 
To infant weakness sunk th^ warrior's arm ; 
Saw the deep racking pang ; the ghastly form ; 
Tlie lip pale quivering, and (he beamless eye 
No more with ardour bright ; you beard Uie groaM 
Of agonizing sIiipB (hmi shore to shore ; 
Heard nightly |dung*d amid the sulien waves 
Tlie fioquent corse. 

'All the circumstances here selected, tend to beaten 
'the dismal scene; but the last image is the most 
striking in the picture. 

Of aescriptive narration, there are beautiful exam- 
ples in Pamell's Tale of the Hermit. The setting 
JDrth of the hermit to visit the wo/Id, his meeting a 

What is said of Thomson's Seasons? — Give tlio passai^a 
quoted from his works. — ^What is said of it ? 

Whe^ are beautiful examples of descriptive narratioa? 
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companion, and the bouses in which they are enter- 
tained, of the vain man, the covetous man, and the 
^Dod man, are pieces of highly finished painting. But 
the richest and the most remarkable of all this descrip- 
tive poems in the English language, are the Allegro 
and the Penseroso of Milton. They are tbe storehouse 
ivhence many succeeding poets have enriched their 
deiscriptions, and are inimitably fine jpoems. Takcf 
for instance, the ft)])owing lines from tne Penseroso : 
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On tbe dry, ftQinpth Bhaven green, 

To behold the wandering moon 

Riding near her highest noon ; 

And oft, as if her bend she bow*d, 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft on a plat of rising ground 

I hear the far off curfew aoimd, ^ 

Over some wide watered shore 

Swinging slow with solemn roar; 

Or, if tbe air will not permit, 

Some still remo\'ed place will sit, 

Where elowing embers through the mom 

Teach i\§ht to counterfeit a gloom ; 

Far from all resort of uiirtb, 

Save the cricket on the.heatth, 

Or the bellman*s drowsy charm, 

To bless the doors from nightly barm ; 

Or let my lamp at midnight hour 

Be seen In some high lonely tower, 

Exploring Plato, to unfold 

Wiiat worlds, or what vast regions hdo, 

Th* immortal mind, that hath forsook 
' Her mansion. in this fleshy nook ; 
. And of these demons, that are found 

In fire, in air, flood, or under ground. 

Heie are no general expressions ; all is picturesque, 
expressive, and concise. One strong point of view is 
exnibited to the reader ; and tbe impression made is 
lively and interesting. 

fioth Homer and Virgil excel in poetical descrip- 
tion. In the second .^eid, the sacking of Troy is 
so particularly described, that the reader nttds himseli 

^ •'—What are they ? — Which > are the richest descriptive 
poems in the English language ? — ^What is said of them ? 
— Of the qnotatioii from the Penseroso ? 

Who, among the ancient writers, excelled m dcscniyt iv e 
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in ihe midst of the scene. The death of Priam is a 
maatef^iece of description.^ Homer's battles are all 
wonderful. Ossian, too, paints in strong colours, and 
is remarkable for touching the heart. He thus poi^ 
trays the ruins of Balclutna : ^ I have seen (he walls 
of Balclutba ; but they were desolate. The fire had 
resounded within the halls; and the voice of the 
people is now heard no more. The stream of Clutha 
was removed from its place by the fall of the walls ; . 
the thistle shook there its lonely bead; the moss 
whistled to the wind. The fgx looked out of the 
window; the rank grass waved round his head. 
Desolate is the dwelling of Moina ; silence is in the 
house of her fathers." 

Muchof the beauty of descriptive poetiy depends 
UDon a proper choice of epithets. Many poets are 
ouen careless in this particular ; hence the multitude 
of unmeaning and redundant epithets. Hence the 
*'Liquidi Pontes" of Vii^il, ana the "Prata Canis 
Albicant Prunis" of Horace. To observe that water 
is liquidi and that snow is white, is little better than 
mere tautology^ Every epithet should add a new 
idiea to the word which it qualifies. So in Milton : 

Who shall tempt with wandering feet 
liie dark, unbottoiii*d, infinite abyss ; 
And through the palpable obscure find out 
His uncouUi way; or spread his air/fligbt 
Upborne with indefati^ie wiogs, 
Over tb« vast abrupt 1 

The description here is strengthened by the epithets* 
The wandering feet, the unbottomed abyss, the pal? 
pablft obscure, the uncouth way, Ihe indefatigable 
wing, are all happy expressions. 

poetry ? — ^Wh*t is said of thoir works ? — Give Osnan's 
4«gcriptt<Mf of the ruins of Balclqtha. 

What IB Bfud of a proper choice of epithets ?— What ii 
^fkrther said on tfaiB Md[>ject f 
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^ LECTURE XXXVI.' 
THE POETRY OF THE HEBREWS. 

Is treatine^ of the various kinds of poetiy, that of 
the Scriptures justly deserves a place. The sacred 
books present us tue most ancient - monuments of 
poetiy now extant, and furnish a curious subject of 
criticism. They display the taste of a remote a^e 
and country. The^- exhibit a singular, but beautiful 
species of composition ; and it must ^ive great plea- 
sure, if we fina the beauty and dignity of the style 
adeauate to the weight and importance of the matter. 
Dr. Lowth's learned treatise on the poetry of the Her 
brews, ought to be perused by all. It is an exceed- 
ingly valuable work, both for elegance of style, and 
Justness of criticism. We cannot do better than to 
follow the track of this ingenious author. 

Among the Hebrews, poetry was cultivated from 
the earliest times. Its general construction is singular 
and peculiar. It consists in dividing eyery period 
into correspondent, for the most part into equal mem- 
bers, which answer to each other, both in sense and 
sound. In the first member of a period a sentiment 
is expressed ; and in the second, the same sentiment 
is amplified, or repeated in different terms, or some- 
timesT contrasted with its opposite. Thus: ''Sing 
unto the Lord a new song ; sing unto the Lord all the 
earth. Sing unto the Lord and bless bis name ; show 
forth his salvation from day to day. Declare bis 

What is the subject of tbis leeture? ■ 

What do the sacred books present and famish ? — What 

do they display and exhibit f — What treatise ought to be 

perused ? — What is said of it ? 

Was poetry cultivated from the earliest times among' 

the Hebrews ? — Whal is said of the construction of their 

poetry : — Give tho example. 

19 
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gloiy among the heathen; his wonders among aH 
people." 

This form of poetical composition is deduced from 
the manner in which the Hebrews sung their sacred 
hymns. . These .were accompanied with music, and 
performed by bands of singers and musicians, who 
alternately answered each other. One band began 
the hymn thus : " The Lord reigneth, let the earth 
rejoice ;" and the chorus, or semi-chorus, took up the 
corresponding versicle ; " Let the multitudes of the 
isles be glad thereof." 

^ But, independent of its peculiar mode of construc- 
tion, the sacred poetry is aistineuished by the highest 
beauties of strong, concise, bold, and figurative ex- 
pression's Conciseness and strength are two of its 
most remarkable characters. The sentences ' are 
always short. The same thought is never dw^lt 
upon long. Hence the sublimity of the Hebrew 
poetry; and all writers who attempt the sublime, 
might profit much by imitating, in this respect, the 
^tyle of the Old Testament. No writings abound so 
much in bold and animated figures, as the sacred 
6ooks. Metaphors, comparisons, allegories, and per- 
lonifications, are particularly frequent. But to relish 
these figures justly, we must transport ourselves into 
Judea, and attend to particular circumstances in it. 
Through all that region, little or no raiif falls in the 
summer months. Hence, to represent distress, fre- 
quent allusions are made to a dry and thirsty land 
where no water is ; and hence, to describe a change 
*rom distress to 'prosperity, their metaphors, are 
founded on the fallifig of showers, and the bursting 
out of springs in a desert. Thus in Isaiah ; " The 
wildemes%and the solitary place shall be glad, and 
(he desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. For 
m the wilderness shall waters break out, and streams 

t 

From wha); is this form of composition deduced f 
How is sacred poetry distinguidied, independent of its 
node of eonstructioni 
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in the desert ; and the parched ground shall becdtne 
a pool ; and the thirsty land springs of water ; in the 
haoitation of dragons there shall be grass, ^ith rushes 
and reeds.'* 
Comparisons employed by the sacred poets, are 

fenera^ly short, touching only one point of resem- 
liance. Such is the followine : '* He that ruleth over 
men, must be just, ruling in the fear of God ; and h^ 
shall be as the light of the momine, when the sun 
riseth ; even a morning without clouds ; as the tender 
grass, springing out of the earth by clear sUning, after 
rain." 

Allegory is likewise frec^uently employed in the 
sacred books; and a fine instance of this occurs in 
the Ixxxth Psalm, wherein the people of Israel are 
cotnpared to a vine. , Of parables, the prophetical 
writmgs are fiill ; and if to us they sometimes appear 
obscure, we should remember, that in early times it 
was universally the custom among all eastern nations^ 
to convey sacred truths under mysterious figures. 

The figure, however, which elevates beyond all 
others, the poetical stj^le of the Scriptures, is personi- 
fication. \ The personifications of the inspired writers 
exceed, in force and magnificence, those of all other 
poets. This is more particularly true, when anv 
appearance or operation of the Almighty is concemea. 
** Before him went the pestilence. The waters saw 
thee, O God, and were afraid. The mountains saw 
thee, and thev trembled^ The overflowings of the 
waters passed by ; the deep uttered his voice, and 
lifted up bis hands on high." The poetry of the 
Scriptures is very different from modem poetiy. It 

What is said of the comparisons employed by tfao sacred 
poets ? — Give the example. 

Is allegory employed in the sacred books ? — What was 
a custom among eastern nations ? ' 

'What figure most elevates the poetical style of the 
Scriptures > — What is said of .the personifications of the 
inspired writers f— When is this more particularly true ? 
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IB the burst of in^pirnlion. Bold sublimity, not cor 
reel elegance, is its character. 

The several kinds of poetry found in Scripture, arc 
chiefly the didactic, e]eg:iac, pastoral, and lyric. The 
book of Proverbs is the principal instance of the 
didactic species of poetry. Of elegiac poetry, the 
lamentation of David over Jonathan, is a very beau- 
tiful instance. Of pastoral poetry, the Song of Solo- 
mon is a high exempi ideation ; pnd of Ij'ric. poetiy, 
the Old Testament is full. The whole book of 
Psalms is.a collection of sacred odes. ^ 

Among the composers of the sacred books, there S 
an evident diversity of style. Of the sacred jpoets, 
the most eminent are the author of the book of Job, 
DaYid, and Isaiah. In the compoi»itions of David, 
there is a great variety of manner. In the sod and 
tender be excels ; and in his Psalms are many lofhr 
passages. But in strength of description, he yields 
to Job ; in sublimity, to Isaiah. Without exception, 
Isaiah is the most sublime of all poets. Dr. Lowth 
oompares Isaiah to Homer, Jeremiah to Simonides, 
and Ezekiel to Eschylus. Among the minor prophets, 
Hosea, Joel, Micah, Habakkuk, and especially Na- 
hum, are distinguished for poetical spirit. In the 
prophecies of Daniel and Jonah there is no poetry. 

The book of Job is extremely ancient ; the author 
uncertain ; and it is remarkable, that it has no con- 
nexion with the affairs or manners of the Hebrews. 
It is the nnost descriptive of all the sacred poems. A 
peculiar glow of fancy and strength of^description, 
characterize the author; and no writer* abounds so 
mucii in metaphors. He renders visible whatever he 
treats. The scene is laid in the land of Uz, or Idu- 

What aevfiTal kinds of poetry are foimd in the scrip 
tores? — Where are Uiese kinds to be found ? 

What is paid of the sacred poets ' — What comparisoo 
ia. made by Dr. Lowth •?■— Who, aniong the minor pro- 
lifaeta, are distmpuished (or poetirai spirit ' 

What observations are made on tike book of Job ? 
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med, WDicb is a part of Arabia ; and the imageiy 
employed differs trom t(iat which is peculiar to the 
Hebrews. 



LECTURE XXXVIL 
EPIC POETRY. 

Of all poetical works, the epic poem is the most 
dignified. To contrive a story which is entertaining^ 
important, and instructive ; to enrich it with happy 
incidents; to enliven it by a variety of characters 
and descriptions ; and to maintain a uniform propriety 
of sentiment, and a due elevation of style, are the 
highest efforts of poetical genius. 

An epic poem is the recital of some illustrious en- 
terprise in a poetical form. Epic poetry is of a moral 
nature, and tends to the promotion of virtue. With 
this view, it ads by extending our ideas of perfection 
and exciting admiration. No\v this is accomplished 
only by proper representations of heroic deeds and 
virtuous characters. Valour, truth, justice, fidelity, 
friendship, piety, and magnanimity, are objects whidh 
the epic muse presents to our minds in the most 
splendid and honourable colours. 

Epic composition is distinguished from history by 
its poetical* form, and its liberty of fiction. It is a 
more calm 'composition than tragedy. It requires a. 
grave, equal, ana supported dignity. On some occa- 

r 

What is the subject of this lecture ? 

What is observed of the epic poem ? — What are the 
highest efforts of poetical genius ? 

An epic poem is whatf — How does epic poetry act?-^ 
How is this accomplished? — What objects does the epic 
muse present to our minds ? 

How is epic composition distinguished from history ?— * 
What does it require, demand, and embrace? 

19* 
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sions it demands the pathetic and the violent ; and it 
embmces a g^reater compass of time and action tfaaa 
dramatic writing^ admits. 

The action or subject of an epic poem must have 
three properties. It must be one ; it must be great ; 
it must be interesting. One action or enterprise must 
constitute its subject. Aristotle insists on unity as 
essentia] to epjc poetry; because. independent facts 
never affect so deeply as a tale that is one and con- 
nected. Virgil has chosen for his subject the esta- 
blishment of -^neas in Italy ; and the anger of 
Achilles, with its consequences, is the subject of the 
IHad. 

It is not, however, to be understood, that epic unity 
excludes all episodes. On the contrary, critics con- 
sider them as great ornaments of epic poetry. They 
diversify the subject, and relieve the reader by shift- 
ing the scene. Tlius Hector's visit to Andromache 
in the Iliad, and Erminia's adventure with the shep- 
herd, in the seventh book of the Jerusalem, afford us 
a well judged and pleasing retreat from the camps 
and battles. 

Secondly, the subject of an epic poem must.be so 
great and splendid, as to fix attention, and to justify 
the magnificent apparatus the poet bestows on it. 
Tlje subject should also be of ancient date. Both 
Lucan and Voltaire have trangressed this rule... By 
confining himself too strictly to historical truth, the 
former does not please ; and the latter has improperly 
mingled well known events with fictitious. Hence 
they exhibit not that greatness which the epic requires. 

The third requisite in an epic subject is, that it be 
interesting. This depends in a great measure upon 

■' r I , .. . , ■ ' ^ 

How many properties inudt the subject of an epiA poein 
have ? — How ? 

Are all episodes excluded by epic unity ? — Of what 
•ervice are episodes ? 

How miiAt the subject of an epic ppem be .^— What is 
obse^fid of Lucan and Voltaire f 
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the CQoice of it. But it depends much in^re upon 
the skilful management of the poet. He must so 
frame his plan as to comprehend many affecting inci- 
dents. He must sometimes dazzle with valiant 
achievements ; sometimes he must be awful and au* 
gust ; often tender and pathetic ; and he must some- 
tiines give us gentle and pleasing scenes of loyei friend- 
ship, and affection. 

To render the subject interesting, much also depends 
upon the dangers and obstacles which must be en- 
countered. It is by the management of these, that 
the poet must rouse attention, and hold his reader in 
suspense and agitation. 

It is generally supposed by critics, that an epic 
poem should conclude successfully; as an unhappy 
conclusion depresses the mind. Indeed, it is on tne 

Prosperous side that epic poems generally conclude. 
ut two*authors of great name, Milton and Lucan, 
hold the contrary course. ^ The one concludes with 
the subversion ol Roman liberty ; and the other with 
the expulsion of man from Paradise. 

No precise boundaries can be fixed for the duration 
of the epic action. The action of the Iliad lasts, 
accord in|^ to Bossu, only forty-seven days. The 
action of the Odyssey extends to eight years and a 
half; and that of the &neid inctudes about six years. 

The personages in an epic poem should be proper 
and well supported. They should display the fea- 
tures of human nature ; and may admit different de- 
grees of virtue, and even vice ; though the principal 
characters should be such as will raise admiration and 
love. Poetic characters are of two sorts, general and 

What is the third requisite in an epic subject ? — What 
does this depend upon f — What roust the poet do f 

How should an epic poem oonclude ? — What coorso is 
held by Milton and Lucan ? 

Can the time of the action be limited ?•— Whfct is said 

of the action of the Iliad, the Odyssey, and the j!:aeid? 

What It said of the personages in an epic poem ?— Of 
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particufkr. General characters are such as are wise, 
orave, and virtuous, without any further distinction. 
Particular characters express the species of bravery, 
of wisdom, and of virtue', for which any one is remark- 
able. In this discrimination of characters, Homer 
excels. Tasso approaches the nearest to him in this 
respect ; and Viigu is the most deficient. 

Amon^ epic poets it is the practice to select some 
personaee as the hero of the tale. This renders the 
unity of the subject more perfect, and contributes 
highly to the interest and perfection of this species of 
writing. It has been asked, who then is the hero of 
Paradise Lost ? The devil, say some critics, who 
affect to be pleasant against Milton. But they mis- 
take his intention, by supposing, that whoever is tri- 
uniphant in the close, must be the hero of the poem. 
For Adam is Milton's hero; that is, the capital and 
most interesting figure in his poem. 

In epic poetry, there are beside human characters, 
gods and supernatural beings. This ibrms what is 
called the machinery ofjepic poetry ; and the French 
suppose this essential to* the nature of an epic poem. 
They hold, that in every epic composition, the main 
action is necessarily carried on by the intervention of 
gods. But there seems to be no solid reason for their 
opinion. Lucan has no gods, nor supernatural agents. 
The author of Leonidas also has no machinery. 

But though machinery is not absolutely necessary 
to the epic plan, it ought not to be totally excluded 
from it. The marvellous has a great charm for most 
readers. It leads to suhlime description, and fills the 
imagination. At the same time it oecomes a poet to . 

what two sorts are poetic characters ? — What are general 
characters ? — Particular characters ? 

What is a practice among epic poets? — ^What effect 
has this ? 

- What iie there in epic poetry beside human charac- 
ters f — What is tliis called ? , , 

What, though not absolutely necessary, ought not to 
be excluded from the epic plan ?— Why ? 
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be temperate In the use of supernatural machinery : 
and so to employ the religious faith or superstition of 
his cuufitry, as to give an air of probability to events 
most contrary to the common course of nature. 

With regard to the allegorical personages, fame, 
discord, love, and the like, they form the worst kind 
of machinery. In description, tney may sonnetimes Be 
allowed ; but they sliould never bear any part in the 
action of the poem. As they are only mere names of 
general ideas, they ought not to be considered as per- 
sons ; and cannot mingle with human actors, without 
an intolerable confusion of shadows with realities. 

In the narration of the poet, it is of little conse- 
quence, whether he relate the whole story in his own 
character, or introduce one of his personages to relate 
a part of the action that passed before the poem opens. 
Homer follows one method in his Iliad, and the other 
in his Odjrssey. It is to be observed, however, that if 
the narrative be given by any of the actors, it gives 
the poet greater liberty of spreading out such parts of 
the subject, as he Inclines to dwell upon in person, and 
of comprising the rest within a short recital. When 
the subject is of great extent, and comprehends the 
transactions of several years, as in the Odyssey and 
iEneid, this method seems preferable. But, when the 
subject is of smaller compass and shorter duration, as 
in the Iliad and Jerusalem, the poet may, without dis- 
advantage, relate the whole in his own person. 

What is of most importance in the parration, is, that 
it be perspicMOus, animated, and enriched with every 
poetic beauty. No sort of composition requires more 
strength, dignity, and fire, than an epic poem. It Is 
the region in which we look for every thing sublime 

Should allegorical personages be introduoed in thfs 
kind of writing ? « 

How.shoald the narration of the poet be managed ?->- 
What is farther said on this subject? — What advantag^e 
results if the narrative be given by any of the actors ? 

What is of most importance lu the narralion ? — What 
b observed of an epic poem ? 
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in description, tender in sentiment, and bold or lirelj' 
in expression. The ornaments of epic poetry, are 
grave and ' chaste. Nothing loose, luaicrbus, or 
affected, finds place there. All the objects it pre* 
sents, ought to be great, tender, or pleasing. Descrip- 
tions of disgusting or shocking objects are to be 
avoided ; hence the fable of the Harpies in the iSneid^ 
and the allegory of Sin and Death, in Paradise Lost, 
should have been omitted. 



LECTURE XXXVIII. 
HOMER'S ILIAD AND ODYSSEY. 

The father of epic poetry is Homer; and in order 
to relish him, we must divest ourselves of modem 
ideas of dignity and refinement, and transport our 
imagination almost three thousand years back in the 
history of mankind. The reader is to expect a pic- 
ture of the ancient world. The two great characters 
of Homer's poetry, are fire and simplicity. But to 
have a clear idea of his merit, let us consider the Iliad 
under the three heads of the subject or action, the cha- 
racters and the narration. 

The subject of the Iliad is happily chosen. ^ For no 
subject could be more splendid tnan the Trojan war. 
A great confederacy of the Grecian states, and ten 
years' siege of Troy, must have spread far abroad the 
renown ofmany military exploits, and given an exten- 
sive interest to the heroes, who were concerned in 
them. Upon these traditions. Homer grounded his 
poem ; and, as he lived two or three centuries after 

What are the subjects of thi^ lecture ? 

Who is the father of epic poetry f — What most we do 
in order to relish him? — What are the two great cha- 
racters of Homer's poetry ? 

Is the subject of the Iliad well chosen ? — Upon what 
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the Trojan war, he had full liberty to intermingle 
fafele with history. He chose not, however, the whole 
Trojan war for his subject ; but with great judgnienty 
selected the quarrel between Achilles and Agamem- 
non, which includes the most interesting period of the 
war. He has thus given greater unity to his poem. 
He has gained one hero or principal character, that is, 
Achilles ; and shown the pernicious efifects of discord 
among confederated princes* 

The praise of high invention has in every age been 
justly given to Homer. His incidents, speeches, cha- 
racters, divine and human ; his battles, his little history 
pieces of the persons slain, discover a boundless inven- 
tion. Nor is his judgment less worthy of praise. His 
story is conducted with great art. , He rises upon us 
graaually. His heroes are introduced with exquisite 
skill to our acquaintance. The distress thickens, as 
the poem advances ; every thing serves to aggrandize 
Achilles, and to make him the capital figure. 

In characters, Homer is without a rival. He abounds 
in dialogue and conversation, and this produces a spi- 
rited exhibition of his personages. This dramatic 
method, however, though more natural, expressive, 
and animated, is less grave and majestic, than narra- 
tive. Some of Homer's speeches are unseasonable, 
and others trifling. With the Greek vivacity, he has 
also some of the Greek loquacity. 

In no character, perhaps, does he display greater 
art, than in that of Helen. Notwithstanding her 
frailty and crimes, he contrives to make her an inte- 
resting object. The admiration, with which the old 
generals behold her, when she is coming towards them ; 

traditions did Homer ground his poem ? — ^What part of 
the war did he select ? 

To whom has the praise of high invention been given ? 
— >In what did he discover his invention ? — ^How did he 
show his judgment ? 

Are Homer^s characters well supported ? 

In what character does Homer display great art ? 
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biftr veiling herself and shedding tears in the presence 
of Priam ; her grief at the sight of Menelaus ; her 
upbraiding #f Paris for his cowardice, and hef return- 
11^ fondness for him, are exquisite strokes, and worthy 
ofa great master. 

Homer has been accused of leaking Achilles too 
brutal a character; and critics seem to have adopted 
this censure from two lines of Horace ; 

Impiger, iracuDdus, ine^orabilis, acer, 
Jura negat sibi nata ; nihil non arrogftt armla 

It appears that Horace went beyond the truth 
Achilles is passionate ; but he is not a contemner ot 
law. He has reason on his side ; for, though he dis- 
covers too much heat, it must be allowed, that he had 
been notoriously wronged. Beside bravery and con- 
telnpt of death, he has the aualities of openness and 
sincerity. He loves his subjects, and respects the 
gods. 

He is vvarm in his friendships; and throughout, he 
is high spirited, gallant, and honourable. 

Homer's gods make a great figure; but his ma- 
chinery was not his own invention. He followed the 
traditions of his count rjr. 

But though his machinery is oHen lofty and magni- 
ficent, yet his gods are often . deficient in dignity. 
They have all the human passions ; they drink, and 
feast, and are vulnerable, like men. While, however, 
he at times degrades his divinities, he knows how to 
make them appear with roost awful majesty. Jupiter, 
for the most part, is introduced with great dignity; 
and several ot the most sublime conceptions in the 
Iliad are founded on the appearances of Neptune, 
Minerva, and Apollo. 

' The style of Homer is easy, natural, and highly 
animated. Of all the great poets, he h the most 
simple in his style, and resembles most the style of 
the poetical parts of the Old Testament, rope's 

What is said of Hoiner's macliincrv ? 
What arc tho excellencies of Ho:iior''B stj'le ? 
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translation of him af&rds no idea of bis manf^er. His 
versification, however, is allowed to be uncommonly 
melodious, and to carry, beyond that of any poet, 
resemblance of sound to sense. 
^ In narration, Homer is always concise and descrip- 
tive. He paints his objects in a manner to our sight.s 
His battles are singularly admirable. We see them in 
all their hurry, terror, and confusion. In similies no 
poet abounds so much. His comparisons, however, 
taken in general, are not his greatest beauties ; they 
come upon us in too quick succession; and often dis- 
turb his narration or description. His lions, bulls, 
earfes, and herds of sheep, recur too freauently.^ 

The criticism of Longinus upon the Oayssey, is not 
without foundation ; that in this poem Homer may be 
likened to the settin;^ sun, whose grandeur remains 
without the heat of his meridian beams. It wants the 
vigour and sublimity of the Jliad : yet possesses so 
many beauties, as to be justly entitled to niffh praise. 
It is a very amusing poem, and has much greater 
variety than the Iliad. It contains many interesting 
stories and pleasing pictures of ancient manners. 
Instead of the ferocity which pervades the Iliad, it 
presents us most amiable images of humanity and hos- 
pitality. It entertains us with many a wonderful 
adventure, and many a landscape of nature; and 
instructs us by a rich vein of morality and virtue, run- 
ning: through every part of the poem. 

There are some defects, however, in the Odyssey. 

Many of its scenes fall below the majesty of an epic 

>oem. The last twelve books are, m many places, 

anguid and tedious ; and, perhaps, the poet is not 

lappy in the discovery of Ulysses to Fendope. She 

is too cautious and distrustful ; and we meet not that 

Joyous surprise, expected on such an occasion. 

— — ■ — ■ 

What arc the beauties of Homer^s uarration ? 
What is said of the criticism of Longinus, and what 
18 the comparative merit of the Iliad and Odyssey ? 

20 
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THE iENEID OF VIRGIL. 

The distinguishing excellencies of the iBneid are 
elegance and tenderness. Virgil is less animated and 
less sublime than Homer ; but ne has fewer negligen- 
cies,, greater variety, and more dignity. The ifineid 
has all the correctness and improvements of the 
Augustan age. We meet no contention of heroes 
about a female slave ; no Violent scolding, nor abusive 
language ; but the poem opens with the utmost mag- 
nificence. 

The subject of the ^neid, which is the establish- 
ment of iEneas in Italy, is extremely happy. Nothii^ 
could be more interesting to the Romans, than Virgil^ 
deriving their origin from so famous a hero as ^Eneas. 
The otject was splendid itself; it gave the poet a 
theme, taken from the traditionary history of his 
couiiliy ; it allowed him to adopt Horner's mylhoKigy ; 
and auorded him frequent opportunities of glancing at 
all the future great exploits of the Romans, aua ot 
describing Italy in its ancient and fabulous state* 

Unity of action is perfectly preserved in the ^neid. 
The settlement -of -/Eneas in Italy by order of the 
.gods, is constantly kept in view. The episodes are 
properly linked to the main subject ; and the nodus or 
intrigue of the poem is happily formed. The wrath 
of luno, who opposes ^neas, gives rise to all his diffi* 
culties, who connects the human with the celestial 
operations, thnmgh the whole poem. 

Great art and judgment are displayed in the ^neid ; 
but even Virgins not without his faults. One is, that 
he has so few marked characters. Achates, Cloan- 

What are the difllinguishing excellencies of the lEoeidf 
—'What is Haid of Virgil and the JEneid f 

What is remarked on the sabject of the JEneid ? 

What are the merits of the action in'the iEneid ?— Of 
the episodes ? — Of the intrigue ? 

In what manner did VirgU succeed with his charactenr? 
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ibeSf GyaSy and other Trojan heroes, who accompanied 
JBoeas into Italy, are undistinguished fibres. Even 
iCneas himself is not a veiy interesting nero. He is 
described, indeed, as pious and brave ; but his cba* 
racter is not marked by those strokes that touch the 
heart. The character of Dido is the best supported 
in the whde ^neid. Her warmth of passion, keen- 
ness of resentment, and violence of character, exhibit 
a more animated figure than any other Viigil has 
drawn. 

The management of the subject, also, is in some 
respects exceptionable. The six last books received 
not the finishing hand of the author ; and, for this rea- 
^son, he ordered his poem to be committed to the 
flames.' The wars with the Latins are in dignity infe- 
rior to the more interesting objects previously pre- 
sented to us ; and the reader is tempted to take part 
with Tumus against JBneas. 

The principal excellency of Virgil, and what he 
possesses beyond all poets, is tenderness. His soul 
was full of sensibility. He felt himselfall the afifecting 
circumstances in the scenes he describes ; and knew 
how, by a sii^le stroke, to reach the heart. In. an epic 
poem,' this merit is next to sublimity. The second 
book of the ^neid, is one of the greatest master pieces 
ever executed. The death of old Friam, and the 
family pietes of ^neas, Anchises, and Creusa, are as 
tender as can be conceived. In the fourth book, the 
unhappy passion and death of Dido are admirable.^ 
The interview of ^neas with Andromache an(} Hele- 
nus, in the third book^ the episodes of Pallas and 
Evander, of Nisus and Euryalus, of Lausus and Mezen- 
tius, are all striking instances of the power of raising 
the tender emotions. The best and most finished 
hoojcs are the first, second, fourth, sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and twelfth. 

Viigirs battles are, in fire and sublimity, far inferior 

In what does Virgil*s principal excellency consist?— 
Which books of the £neid arc best and most finished ? 
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to liomer's. But io one important episode, the descent 
into heir, be has outdone Homer in the Odyssey, by- 
many decrees. There is nothing in all antiquity, equal 
in its kicd, to the sixth book of the j£neid. The 
scenery, the objects, and the description are great, 
solemn, and sublime. 
With regard to the comparative merit of these two 

Seat pdnces of epic poetry, it must be allowed that 
omer was the greater genius, and Virgil the more 
correct writer. Homer is more original, more bold, 
more sublime, and more forcible. In judgment they 
are both eminent. Homer has all the Greek vivacity: 
Virgil all the Roman stateliness. The imagination oi 
Homer is the most copious ; that of Virgil the most 
correct. The strength of the former lies in warminij; 
the fancy ; that of the latter* in touching the heart. 
Homer's style is more simple and animated ; Viigii'a 
more elegant and uniform. 



LECTURE XXXI3L 

LUCAN'S PHARSALIA. 

LucAif is inferior to Homer and Viigil ; jet he 
deserves attention. There is little invention in his 
Pharsalia ; and it is conducted in too historical a man- 
ner to be strictly epic. It may be arranged, however, 
m the epic class, as it treats of great and heroic adven- 
tures. The subject of the Pharsalia, has all the epic 
dignity and grandeur ; and it possesses unity of olject, 
viz. the triumph of Caesar over Roman Liberty. 

In what episode has Virgil excelled Homer ? 

What are the comparative merits of Homer and Virgil ? 

What is the subject of this lecture ? 
What is said of Lucan?-^Of his Pharsalia f<--Of tlis 
subject of the Pharsalia f 
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But, though the subject of Lucan is confessedly 
heroic, it has two defects. Civil wars present objects 
tod shocking for epic poetry, and furnish odious and 
di^QSting views of human nature. But Lucan^s 
gentus seems to delight in savage scenes. 

The other defect of Lucan's subject is, that it was 
too near the time in which he lived. This deprived 
him of the assistance of fiction and machinery ; and 
thereby rendered his work less splendid and amusing, 
The facts, on which he founds -his poem, were too 
weir known, and too recent, to admit fables and the 
interposition of gods. 

The characters of Lucan are drawn with spirit and 
force. But, though Poinpey is his hem, he has not 
made him very interesting. He marks nol Pompey 
by any hijj^h distinction, either for- magnanimity or 
valour. He is always surpassed by Caesar. Calo is 
Lucan's favourite character ; and, whenever he intro* 
duces him, he rises above himself. 

-In managing his slory, Lucan confines himself too 
much to chronological order. This breaks ihe thread 
of his narration, and hurries bim from place to place. 
He is also too digressive ; frequently quitting his %ub- 
jecl, lo give us some geographical- aesCriplion, or phi- 
losophical disquisition. 

There are sevr^ral p(>etica! and spirited descriptions 
in the Pharsaiia ; but ihe slrenoth of this poet d«ie.s ncjt 
lie either in narration or description. HFs narration is 
often dryand harsh; his descriptions are ofien over- 
wrought, and employed on disagreeable objects.* His 
chief merit consists in bis sentiments; which are noble, 
striking, |^lovving, and ardent. He is the most philo- 

^_ ■ ■ — ■^ ■■■■■ ■■ I ■ ■ ■■ I M ■^ ■■ ■ I ■■■■ ■■I. ■ < I ■■ 

Has the sabject of Lucan defects? — What is the first .^ 

What is the other defect of Lucan^u subject? — Why is 
Ibis a defect ? 

How are Lucan characters drawn f 

What error has Lucan committed in the management 
of his story ? 

In what does the cbiof merit of Lacan consist ? 

20* 
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sophical, and the most patriotic poet of antiquity v He 
was a stoic ; and the spirit of that philosophy breathes 
through his poem. He is- elevated and bold; and 
abounds in well timed exclamations and apastrophes. 

As his vivacity and fire are great, he is apt to be 
carried away by them. His great defect is want of 
moderation. He knows not where, to stop. When be 
would a^randize his objects, he becomes tumid and 
unnatural. There is much bombast in his poem. His 
taste is marked with the corruption of his age ; and 
instead of poetiy, he often exhibits declamation. 

On the whole, howev^, he is an author of lively 
and original genius. His high sentiments, and his fire, 
serve to atone for many of his defects. His genius had 
strength, but no tenderness nor amity. Compared 
with Virgil, he has more fire and sublimer sentiments ; 
•but in every thing else, falls infinitely below hiiby par- 
ticularly in purity, efegance, and tenderness. 

Stations and Silius Italicus, though poets of the epic 
class, are too inconsiderable lor particular criticism. 

TASSO'S JERUSALEM. 

Jerusalem Delivered is a strictly regular epic 
poem, and abounds with beauties. The subject is 
the recovery of Jerusalem from infideHs, \>y the utiited 
powers of Christendom. The enterprise was splendid, 
venerable, and heroic ; and an interesting contrast is 
exhibited between the Christians and Saracens. Re- 
ligion renders the subject august, and opens a natural 
field for machinery and sublime description. The 
action, too, lies in a country, and in a period of time, 
sudicienlly remote to admit an intermixture of fable 
with history. 

Rich invention is a capital quality in Tassp.' He 

■ - - — ■ ' I I, — 

What is the comparison between thia author aii4 

Virgil? 

What is the subject of '^ Jerusalem Delivered ^'^'^-Wh^ 
is said on tbe choice of this sabjcct? 
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IS full of events, finel j diversi^ed. He never fatigues 
his reader by mere war and fightii:^. He frequently 
.shifts the scene ; and from camps and battles, trans- 
ports Ds to more t)Ieasing objects. Sometimes the 
soleomities of religion ; sometimes the intrigues of 
love ; at other times th^ adventures of a journey, or 
the incidents of pastoral life, relieve and. entertain the 
reader. The work, at the same time, is artfully con- 
nected ; and, in the midst of variety, there is perfect 
unity of plan. 

Many characters enliven the poem ; and these dis- 
tinctly marked and well supported. Godfrey, the 
leader of the enterprise, is prudent, moderate, and 
brave; Tancred^ amorous, generous, and gallant. 
Rinaldo, who is properlv the hero of the poem, is 
passionate and resentful, but full of zeal, honour, and 
heroism. Solyman is high minded ; Erminia tender ; 
Armida, artful and violent ; and Clorinda, masculine. 
In drawing characters, Tassp is superior to Virgil, 
and yields to no poet but Homer. 

He abounds in machinery. When celestial beings 
interpose, his machinery is noble. But devils, en- 
chanters, and conjurors act too great a part throughout 
his poem. In general, the marvellous is carried to 
extravagance. The poet was too great an admirer 
of the romantic spirit of knight errantiy. 

In describing magnificent objects, his style is firm 
and majestic. In gay and pleasing description, it is 
soft and iasinuating. Ermmia's pastoral retreat in 
the seventh book, and the arts and beauty of Armida 
in the fourth book, are exquisitely beautiful. His 
battles are animated, and properly varied by inci- 
dents. It is rather by actions, characters, and de- 

What is a capital quality in Tasso?-^What is farther 
•aid on thin subject ? 

Are Tasso^s characters distinctly marked and weU 
supported ? 

What is said of his machinery f 

When is Tasso's style firm and majestic, and when soft 
and insinuating ? — By what does he hiterast us f 
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scriptions, that be interests us, than by the sentimental 
part of bis work. He is far inferior to Virgil in ten- 
derness ; and, when he aims at being sentimental and 
pathetic, he is apt to become arti6cial. 

It has often been objected to Tasso, that he abounds 
in point and conceit ; but this censum has been car- 
ried too far : for, in his general character, he is mas- 
culine and strong:. The humour of decrying him 
passed from the French critics to those of England. 
But their stricHires are founded either in ignorance or 
prejudice. For the Jerusalem is, in my opinion, the 
third reerular epic poem in the world ; and stands 
next to the Iliad and Mneid. ' In simplicity and fire, 
Tasso is inferior to Homer, in tenderness to Vii^il, 
in sublimity to Milton; but for fertility of invention, 
variety of incidents, expression of characters, richness 
c»f description, and beauty of style, no poet, except 
the three just named, can be compared to him 



THE LUSIAD OF CAMOENS. 

The Portuguese boast of Camoens, as the Italians 
do^ of Tasso. The discovery of the East Indies by 
Vasco de Gama, an enterprise alike splendid and in- 
teresting, is the subject of the poem of Camoens. 
The adventures, distresses and ?»clions of Vasco and 
hi«; countrymen, are well fancied and described ; and 
the Lusiad is conducted on the epic plan. ^ The inci- 
dents of the poem are magnificent ; and, joined with 
some wildness and irregularity, there is displayed in 
it much poetic spirit, strong fancy, and bold descrip- 
tion. In the poem, however, there is no attempt 

What is the runk of Tasso's Jerusalem with respect to 
the Iliad and jEneid f — What are Tasso's peculiar excel- 
lencies ? 

What is the subject of the poem of Camoens ? — ^What 

are deseriUed in it ? 
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toward psiinting cbaracters. Vasco is the hero, and 
the only personage that makes anj figure. 

The raachineiy of the Lusiad is perfecthr extrava- 
l^ant ; being formed of an odd mixture of Christian 
ideas and ragan mythology. Pagan divbities appear 
to be the deities ; and Christ and the Holy Virgin to 
be inferior agents. One ^reat object, however, of 
the JPortuguese expedition, is to extend the empire of 
Christianity, and to extirpate Mahoroetanism. In 
this religious undertaking, the chief protector of tlie 
Portuguese is Venus, and their great adversary is 
Bacchus. Jupiter is introduced, as foretelling the 
downfall of Mahomet. Vasco during a storm implores 
the aid of Christ and the Virgin ; and in return to this 

Erayer Venus appears, and aiscovering the storm to 
e the work of Bacchus, conriplains to Jupiter, and 
procures the v/inds to be calmed. All this is most 
preposterous ; but toward the end of his work, the 
poet offers an awkward apology for his mythology ; 
making the goddess Thetes inform Vasco, that she 
and the other heathen divinities are no more than 
names to describe the operations of Providence. 

In the Lusiad, howefer, there is some fine ma- 
chinery of a different kind. The appearance of the 
fenius of the river Ganges, in a dream to Emanuel, 
ing of Portugal, invitino: him to discover his secret 
springs, and acquainting nim that he was the monarch 
clestined to enjoy the treasures of the £asf, is a bapp^ 
idea. But in the fifth canto, the poet displays his 
noblest conception of this sort, wheie Vasco recounts 
to the king of^Melinda, all the wonders of his voyage. 
He tells him, that when tiie fleet arrived at the Cape 
of Gteod Hope, which had never been doubled before 
by any navigator, there appeared to them suddenly 

What is observed of the machinery of the Lusiad?—. 
Of what is it formed ? — Does the autiior offer any apo- 
logy for his mythology ? 

Is there any good machinery in the Lusiad?— What 
is it? 
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a huge phantom, rising out of the sea, in the midst of 
tempest and thunder, with a head that reached the 
clouds, and a countenance that filled them with terror. 
This was the genius of that hitherto unknown ocean ; 
and he menaced them in a voice of thunder for in* 
vadtng those unknown seas ; foretelling the calamities 
that were to befall them, if they should proceed; and 
then with a mighty noise disappearea. This is a 
very solemn and striking piece of macbineir, and 
shows that Camoens was a poet of a bold ana lofly 
imagination. 

THE TELEMACHUS OF FEI^LON. 

It would be unpardonable in a review of epic poets 
to forget the amiable Fenelon. His work, though in 
prose, is a poem ; and the plan in general is well 
contrived, having epic grandeur and unity of action- 
He employs the ancient mythology ; and excels in 
applicaljon of it. There is great richness as well as 
beauty in his descriptions. To soft and calm scenes, 
his genius is more peculiarly suited; ^uch as the inci- 
dents of pastoral life, the pleasures of virtue, or a 
country flourishing in peace. 

His first books are eminently excellent. The ad* 
ventures of Calypso are the chief beauty of his work. 
Vivacity and interest join in the narration. In the 
books which follow, there is less happiness in the 
execution, and an apparent languor. The author, in 
warlike -adventures, is most unfortunate. 

Some critics have refused to rank this work among^ 
epic poems. Their objection arises from the n^ute 
details it exhibits of virtuous policy, and from the 
discourses of Mentor, which recur too frequently, and 
too much in the strain of common^place morality. 

What are the anthoFs intrpductory remarks on thQ 
« Telemachus" of Feu«lon ? 

What is said of his first books f---What is the chi«f 
t>eauty of his work? . 
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To th«se peculiarities, however, the author was led 
by the desi^ with which be wrote, that of forming^ 
a young prince to the cares and duties of a virtuous 
Bionarch. 

Several epic poets have described a descent into 
hell ; and in the prospects they have given us of the 
invisible world, we may observe the gradual refine- 
ment in the opinions of men, concerning a future state 
of rewards and punishments. Homer's descent of 
Ulysses into hell,ts indistinct and dreary. The scene 
18 m the country of t^e Cimmerians, which is always 
covered with clouds and darkness; and when tne 
spirits of the dead appear, we hardly know whether 
Ulysses is above or below ground. The ghosts, too, 
even of the heroes, appear dissatified with their con- 
dition. 

In Vfr^il, the descejit into hell discovers great refine- 
ment, corresponding to the progress of philosophy. 
The objects are more distinct, grand, and awful. 
There is a fine description of the separate mansions 
of good and bad spirits. Fenelon's visit of Tele- 
macbus to the shades, is still much more philosophical 
than Virffirs. He refines the ancient mythology by 
Ill's knowledge of the true religion, and adorns it .with 
that beautiful enthusiasm, for which be is so renriark- 
able. His relation of the happiness of the just is an 
excellent description in the nriystic strain. 

THE HENRI ADE OF VOLTAIRE. 

The Henriade is, without doubt, a regular epic 
poem. In several places of this work, Voltaire dis- 

What was the author's design in writing this poem ? 

What may be observed in tlie different prospects given 
by the several poets who have described a descent into 
hell? 

Wha.t are the excellencies of FenelonV visit of Tele- 
machus to the shades f 

Is the Henriade a regular epic poem f — What does the 
author discover ? — What is remarked of the Henriade f 
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covers that boldness of conception, that vivacitr and 
liveliness of erpression, b^ which he is so much dis-* 
tingnished. Several of his comparisons are new and 
happy. But the Henriade is not his masterpiece. In 
the tra^c line he has certainly been more successful 
than in the epic. French versi6cation is illy suited 
to epic poetrjr. It is not only fettered by rhjme, but 
wants elevation. Hence, not only feebleness* but 
sometimes prosaic flatness in the style. The poem 
consequently languishes, and the reader is not ani* 
mated by tnat spirit which is inspired by a sublime 
composition of the epic kind. 

The triumph of Henry IV. over the arms of the 
League, is the subject of the Henriade. The action 
of the poem properly includes only the siege of Paris. 
It is an action perfectly epic; and conducted with 
due regard to unity, and to the rules df critics. But 
it has great defects. It is founded on civil wars ; and 
presents to the mind those odious objects, massacres 
and assassinations. It is also of too recent date, and 
too much within the bounds of well known history. 
The author has farther erred by mixing fiction with 
truth. The poemj for instance, opens with a voyage 
of Henry's to England, and an interview between 
him and Queen Elizabeth ; though Henry never saw 
England, nor ever conversed with Elizabeth. In sub- 
jects of such notoriety, ^ fiction of this kind shocks 
every intelligent reader. 

A great deal of machinery is employed by Voltaire, 
for the purpose of embellishing his poem. But it 1*9 
of the worst kind, that of aUegoiical beings. Discord, 
cunning, and love appear as personages, and mix with 
human actors. This is contrary to all rational criti- 
ci^. Ghosts, angels, and devils have a popular 
existence; but every one knows that allegorical 

WEat is the suhject of the poemf— ^What »iege does the 
action of the poem include f — Ib the action epic?*— Has it 
defects ? — What are they ? 

What is said of the machinery of this poem? 
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beinp are no more than representations' of human 
passions and dispositions; and ought not to hjve 
place, as actors, m a poem which relates to human 
transactions. 

In justice, howeverj it must be observed, that the 
machinery of St. Louis possesses real dignity. The 
prospect of the invisible world, which St. Louis ^ives 
to Henry in a dream, is the finest passage in the Hen- 
riade. Death bringing the souls of the departed in 
succession before God, and the place of destinies 
opened to Henry, are striking and magnificent objects.. 

Though some of Voltaire's episodes are properly 
extended, his narration is too general. The events 
are superficially related, and too much crowded. The 
strain of sentiment, however, which pervades the 
Henriade, is high and noble. 

MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. 

t 

• 

Milton chalked out a new and very extraordinaiy 
course. As soon as we open his Paradise Lost, we 
are introduced into an invisible world, and surrounded 
by celestial and infernal beings. Angels and devils 
are not his machinery, but his principaraptors. What 
in any other work would be tne marvellous, is in this 
the natural course of events : and doubts may arise, 
whether his poem be strictly an epic composition. 
But whether it be so or not, it is certainly one of the 
highest efforts of poetical genius, and in one great cha- 
racteristic of epic poetry, majesty and sublimity, is 
equa^ to any that bears tnis name. 

The subject of hb poem led Milton upon difficult 
grqund. If it had been more human and less theolo- 

Does any part of the machinery posseM real Ar^patj ? 
What 18 said of Voltaire^B narration? — What is the 
•train of sentiment pervading the Henriade? 

Is Paradise Lost an epic composition? — ^What great 
characteristic of epic poetry does it display ? 

21 
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gical ; if his occurrences bad been more connected 
with real life ; if he bad afforded a greater display of 
the characters and passions of men ; his poem would 
have been more pleasing to most readers. His sub- 

}*ecty however, was pecunarly suited to the daring sub- 
imity of hisgenius. As he alone was fitted for it, so 
he has shown in the conduct of it a wonderful stretch 
of imagination and invention. From a few hints, 
given in the Sacred Scriptures, he- has raised a regular 
structure, and filled his poem with a variety of inci 
dents. He is sometimes dry and harsh ; ana too often 
the metaphysician and divine. But the general tenor 
of bis work is interesting, elevated, and affecting. The 
artful change of his objects, and the scene, laid now in 
heaven, now on earth, and now in hell, afford sufficient 
diversity ; while unity of plan is perfectly supported. 
Calm scenes are exhibited in the employments of 
Adam and Eve, in Paradise ; and busy scenes, and 
great actions in the enterprises of Solan, and in the 
wars of angels. The amiable innocence of our First 
Parents, and the proud ambition of Satan, afford a 
happy contrast through the whole poem, which ffives 
it an uncommon charm. But the conclusion perhaps 
is too tragic for epic poetry. 

The subject naturally admils no great display of 
characters ; but such as could be introduced are pro- 
perly supported. Satan makes a striking fiofure ; and 
IS the best drawn character in the poem. Milton has 
artfully given him a mixed character, not allogether 
void of some good qualities. He is brave, and faithful 
to his troops. Amid his impiety he is not without 
remorse. He is even touched with pity for our FirM 
Parents; and from the necessity of his situation justi-" 
fies his design against them. He is actuated by ambi- 
tion and resentment, rather than by pure malice. The 
characiers of Beelzebubf Moloch, and Belial, are well 



What is remarked on the Bubjebt of Paradisie Lost.'— 

Wlial is the tenor of the work ? 
Are the characters introduced well supported? 
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painted. The good angels, though described with' 
dignity, hare noore uniformity of character, ^mong 
them, however, the ^nild condescension of Raphael 
and the tried fidelity of Abdiel form proper charac- 
teristic distinctions. The attempt to describe God 
Almighty himself, was too bold, and accordingly most 
unsuccessful. The innocence of our First Parents is 
delicately painted. In some speeches, perhaps Adam, 
appears too knowing and refined for his situation. £v^ 
is bit oS more happily. Her gentleness, modesty, and 
frailty, are expressively characteristic of the female 
character. 

Miltoji's great and distinggishing excellence is bis 
sublimity. In this, perhaps he excels even Homer. 
The first and second books of Paradise Lost are 
almost a continued series of the highest sublime. But, 
his sublimity differs from that of Homer; which is 
always accompanied by impetuosity and fire. The 
sublime of Milton is a calm and amazing grandeur. 
Homer warms and hurries us along ; Milton fixes us in 
a state of elevation and astonishment. Homer's sub- 
limity appears most in his description of actions ; Mil- 
ton's in that of wonderful and stupendous objects. 

But while Milton excels most in sublimity, his work 
abounds in the beautiful, the pleasing, and the tender. 
When the scene is in Paradise, the imagery is gay and 
smiling. His descriptions show a fertile imagmation ; 
and in his similes he is remarkably happy. If faulty, 
it is«from their too frequent allusions to matters of 
learning, and to ancient fables. It must also be con- 
fessed, that there is a falling off in the latter part of 
Paradise Lost. 

The languao^c and versification of Milton have high 

merit. His blank verse is harmonious and diversified ; 

and his style is full of majesty. There may be found 

■ ■■■ .. ,. ■ » 

What is Milton's distinguishing excellence ? — -How 4oe8 
hifl siiblipity differ from tliat of Homer f 
What does IVIilton^s work abound in ? 
What is said of his Unguage and versificationf 
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indeed some prosaic lines in his poem. But in a 

work so long and so harmonious, these may be for- 

giyen. 

Paradise Lost, amid beauties of every kind, has 
many inequalities. No hie:h and daring genius was 
ever uniformly correct. B(iIton is too frequently theo- 
logical and metaphysical ; his words are oOen tech- 
nical ; and he is affectedly ostentatious of his learning. 
Many of his faults, however, are to be imputed to the 
pedantry of his age. He discovers a vigour, a srrasp of 
genius equal to every thing ^reat ; sometimes ne nsea 
above every other poet ; and sometimes he falls below 
himself. 



LECTURE XL. 
DRAMATIC POETRT. TRAGEDY. 

In all civilized nations dramatic poetry has been a 
favourite amusement. It divides itself into the two 
forms of tragedy and comedy. Of these, tragedy is 
the most dignified ; as great and serious objects interest 
us more tha/i little and ludicrous ones. The formert 
rests on the high passions, the virtues, crimes, and suf- 
ferings of mankind ; the latter, on their humours, 
follies, and pleasures ; and ridicule is its sole instru- 
ment 

Tragedy is a direct imitation of human manners and 
actions. It does not, like an epic poem, exhibit cha- 
racters by description or narration ; it sets the person- 
ages before us, and makes them act and speak with 

What are the faults of Milton's style? 

What is the subject of this lecture ? 

Into how many forms does dramatic poetry divide 
itself? — ^Which is most dignified, tragedy or comedy ?-~ 
On what does tragedy rest ?— On what does comedy rest.' 

In what respect does tragedy differ from an epic poem f 
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propriety. This species of writing, therefore, requires 
. deep knowledge of the human heart ; and, when hap- 
pily execiited, it has the power of raising the strongest 
emotions. 

In its general strain and spirit tragedy Ls favourable 
to virtue. Characters of honour claim our respect and 
approbation^: and, to raise indignation, we must paint 
a person in the odious colours' of vice and depravity. 
Virtuous men indeed are often represented by the 
tragic poet, as unfortunate ;^ for this happens in real life. 
But he always engages our hearts in their behalf; and 
never represents vice as finally triumphant and happy. 
Upon the same principle, if bad men succeed in their 
designs, they «Tre yet finally conducted to punishment. 
It may therefore be concluded, that tragedies are 
moral conipositions. 

It is affirmed by Aristotle, that the design of tragedy 
is to purge our passions by fl^^ans of pity and terror. 
But, perhaps, it would have been more accurate, to 
have paid, that the object of this species of composition 
is to improve our virtuous sensibility. If a writer 
excite our pity for the afflicted, inspire us with proper 
sentiments on beholding the vicissitudes of lile, and 
stimulate us to avoid the misfortunes of others by exhi- 
biting their errors, he has accomplished all the moral 
purposes of tragedy. 

In a tragedy it is necessary to have an interesting 
story, and that the writer conduct it in a natural and 
probable manner. For the end of tragedy is not so 
much to elevate the imagination as toaBect the heart. 
This principle, which is jounded on the clearest reason, 
excludes from tragedy all machinery, or fabulous inter- 
vention of gods. Ghosts alone, from their foundation 
in popular belief, have maintained their place in 
tragedy. 

To promote an irapression of probability, the stoiy 

Are tragedi«fl moral compositions ^ 
When are the moral purpoaee of tragedy accomplished ? 
Should machinery be excluded from tragedy ? 

21* 
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of a tragedy, according to some critics, should never 
be a pure fiction, but ought to be built on real facts. 
This, nowever, is carryii^ the matter too far. For a 
fictitious tale, if properly conducted, will melt the 
heart as much as real history. Hence, the tragic poet 
mixes many fictitious circumstances nvith well known 
facts. Most readers never think of separating the his- 
torical from the fabulous. They attend only to what 
is probable, and are touched by events, that resemble 
nature. Accordingly some of the most affecting trage- 
dies are entirely fictitious in their subjects. Such are 
the Fair Penitent, Doudas,.and the Orphan. 

In its origin, tragedy was rude and imperfect. 
Ampng the Greeks it was at first nothing more than 
the song, which was sung at the festival of Bacchus. 
These songs wrere sometimes sung by the whole com- 
pany, and sometimes by separate bands answering 
alternately to each uthex, ana making a chorus. To 
give this entertainment some variety, Thespis, who 
lived about five hundred years before the Christian 
era, introduced a person between the songs, who 
made a recitation in verse. Eschylus, who lived fifty 
years af\er him, introduced a dialogue between two 
persons or actors, comprehending some interesting 
stoiy; and placed them on a stage adorned with 
scenery. The drama now began lo assume a regular 
form ; and was soon after brought to perfection by 
Sophocles and Furipides. 

It thus appears that the chorus was the ibundation 
of tragedy. But, what is remarkable, the dramatic 
dialogue, which was only an addition to it, at length 
became the principal part of the entertainment ; and 
the chorus, losing its dignity, came to be accounted 
only an accessary in tragedy. At last, in modern 

Is it neeessary that the story of a tragedy be built on 

real facts f 
How has tragedy been gradually improving? • 
What wa.8 the foundation of tragedy ?—<-What is 

markable? 
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tragedy, it has entii'ely disappeared ; and its absence 
from the stage, forms the chief distinction betweea 
the ancient and modern drama. 

The chorus, it must be allowed, rendered tragedy 
more magnificent, instructive, and moral. But, on . 
the other hand, it wa^ unnatural, and lessened the 
interest of the piece. It removed the representation 
from the resemblance of life. It has accordingly been, 
with propriety excluded from the stage. 

The three unities of action, place, and time, have 
been considered as essential to the proper conduct of 
dramatie fable. Of these three, unity of action is 
undoubtedly most important. This consist^ in the 
relation which all the incidents introduced, bear to 
some design or effect, combining them naturally into 
one whole. This unit^ of subject is most essential to 
tragedy. For a multiplicity of plots, by distracting 
the attention, prevents the passions from rising to any 
height. Hence the absurdity of two independent 
actions in the same play. There may indeed be 
underplots ; but the poet should make these subser- 
vient to the main action. They should conspire to 
bring forward the catastrophe of the play. 

Of a separate and inde^dent action, or intrigue, 
there is a clear example in Addison's Cato. The 
subject of this tragedy is^ the death of Cato, a noble 
personage, and supported by the author with much 
dignity. But all the love scenes in the play : the pas** 
sion of Cato's two sons for Lucia, and that ot Juba for 
Cato's daughter, are mere episodes. They break the 
unity of the subject, and form a verjr unseasonable 
junction of gallantry, with high sentiments of pa- 
triotism. 

What advantages were derived from the chorus ? — Wi« 
it serviceable ? 

Have the three unities been considered as essential to 
the proper conduct of dramatic fable? — Which i« the 
most important of the three ? — This consists in whet?— 
Why is unity of Subject essential to tragedy i 

Whet is observed of Addison's Ceto i 
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Vfi\tj of action must not, however, be confounded 
with simplicity of plot. Unity and simplicity import 
different things in dramatic composition. The plot is 
simple, when a small number of incidents is introduced 
into it. With respect to plots, the ancients were more 
simple than the moderns. The Greek tragedies 
appear indeed to be too naked, and destitute of inter- 
esting events* The moderns admit a much greater 
variety of incidents ; which is certainly an improve- 
ment, as it renders the entertainment more aniina!ed 
and more instructive. It may, howiever, be carried 
too far; for an overcharge of action and intrigue pro- 
duces perplexity and embarrassment. Of this^ the 
Mourning Bride of Congreve is an example. The 
incidents succeed each other too rapidly ; and the 
catastrophe, which ought to be plain and simple, is 
artificial and intricate. ' 

Unity of action must be maintained, not only in the 
general construction of the fable, but in all the acts 
and scenes of the play. The division of every play 
into five acts is founded merely on common pjactice, 
and the authority of Horace. 

Neve mine A neu ^i^i^iito productiur actu 
Fftbula, 

There is nothing in nature which fixes this rule. On 
the Greek stage the division by acts was unknown. 
The word act never occurs once in the Poetics ot 
Aristotle. Practice, however, has established tins 
division ; ^end the poet must be careful that each act 
terminate in a proper place. Tiie first act should 
contain a clear exposition of the subject. It should 
excite curiosity, and introduce the personages to the 
acquaintance of the spectators. During the second^ 
third, and fourth acts, the plots should gradually 
thicken. The passions should be kept constantly 

How are unity of action and simplicity of plot distin. 
guished ? ' 

Should unity of action bn maintained throughout the 
play ? — How is it, that every p]ay is divided into five 
. acts ? — How should the acts terminate ? 
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awake. There should be no scenes of idle coqver* 
sation or mere deladiation. The susi>ense and con- 
cern of the spectators should be excited more and 
more. This is the great excellency of Shakspeare, 
Sentiment, passion, pity, and teiror, should penrade 
every tragedy. 

In the nfth act, which is the seat of the eatastrophey 
the author should most fully display his art and eenius. 
The first requisite is, that the unravelling of the plot 
be brought about by probable and natural means. 
Secondly, the catastrophe should be simple, depending 
on few events and including but few persons. Pa9- 
sionate sensibility languishes when divided amoqg 
many objects. Lastly, in the catastrophe, every thing 
should be warm and glowing ; and the poet must be 
simple, serious, and pathetic ; using no language but 
that of nature. . 

It is not essential to the catastrophe of a tragedy that 
It end happily. Sufficient distress and agitation, with 
many tender emotions, may be raised in the course of 
the play. But in general the spirit of tragedy ieana 
to the side of leaving the impression of virtuous sorrow 
strong upon the mind. 

A curious question here occurs ; how happens it,. that 
the emotions of sorrow in tragedy afford gpraLtificatioii 
to the mind ? It seems 1o be the constitution of oiir 
nature, that all the social passions should be attended 
with pleasure. Hence nothing is more pleasing than 
love and^friendship. Pity is, for wise ends, a strong 
instinct ; and it necessarily produces some distress on 
account, of its sympathy with sufferers. The heart is 
at the same moment warmed by kindness, and 
afflicted by distress. Upon the whole, the state of the 
mind is agreeable. We are pleased with ourselves^ 

What is said on the subject of the catastrophe ? 

Is it essential to the catastrophe of a tragedy that it 
end happily ? . • 

How happens it, th^t the emotions of sorrow in tnir 
gedy afford ratification to the mind f 
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not only for our benevolence, but for oiir sensibility 
The pain of sympathy is also diminished by recol- 
lecting that the distress is not real ; and by the power 
of action and sentiment, of language and poetry. 

After treating of the acts of a play it is proper to 
notice the scenes. The entrance of a new person 
upon the stage, forms what is called a new scene. ' 
These scenes or successive conversations, should be 
closely connected ; and much of the art of dramatic 
composition consists in maintaining this connexion. 
For this purpose two rules must be observed. 
1. During tne course of one act, the sta^e should never 
be left empty a moment, for this would make a gap in 
the representation. Whenever the stage is evacuated, 
the act is closed. This rule is generally observed by- 
French tragedians ; but it is much neglected by the 
English. 2. No person should come upon the stage, 
or feave it, without some apparent reason. If this rule 
be neglected, the dramatis person» are little better 
than so many puppets; for the drama professes imita- 
tion of real transactions. 

To unity of action, critics have added the unities of 
time and place. Unity of place, requires the scene 
never to b* shifted ; that the action of the play con- 
tinue in the same place where it began. Unity of 
time, strictly taken, requires that the time of the action 
be no longer, than the time allowed for the repre* 
sentation oT the play. Aristotle, however, permits the 
action to comprehend a whole day. These rules are 
intended to bring the imitation nearer to reality. 

Among the Greeks, there was no division of acts. 
In modern times the practice has prevailed of sus- 
pending the spectacle some little time between the acts. 
This practice gives latitude to the imagination, and 
renders strict confinement to time and place less neces- 
sary. Upon this account, therefore, too strict an ob- 

How should the *8cenes be conducted ? — ^\Vhal rules 
must be observed in order to maintain the connexion ? 
**'*'at is required by unity of place, and unity of lime * 
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servance of these unities should not be pteferred tp 
higher beauties of execution, nor to the introduction 
ormore pathetic situations. But transgressions of 
these unities, though they may be often advantageous, 
ought not to be too frequent, nor violent. Hurrying 
the spectator from one distant city to another, or 
making several days or weeks jsass during the repre- 
sentation, would shock the imagination too much, and 
therefore cannot be allowed in a dramatic waiter. 

Having examined dramatic action, we shall now 
attend to the characters, most proper to be exhibited 
in a tragedy. Several critics affirm that the nature 
of tragedy requires the principal personages to be 
always of high or princely rank; as the sufferings of 
such persons seize the heaft most forcibly. But this 
is more specious than solid. For the distresses of 
Desdemona, Monimia, and Belvidera, interest us as 
much, as if they had b^en princesses or (jueens. It is 
sufficient, that m tragedy there be nothing degrading 
or mean in the personages exhibited. Hi^h rank may 
render the spectacle more splendid; but it is the tale 
itself, and the art of the poet, that make it interesting 
and pathetic. 

In describing his characters, the poet should be 
careful so to order the incidents, which relate to them, 
as to impress the sp|ectators with favourable ideas of 
virtue, and of the divine administration. Pity should be 
raised for the virtuous in distress; and the author 
should studiously beware of making such represen- 
tations of life, as would render virtue an object of 
aversion. 

Umnixed characters, either of good or ill men, are 
not, in the opinion of Aristotle, fit for tragedy. For 

Ought a strict observance of these unities to be pre* 
ferred to higher beauties of execution ^ 

What quality of personages does the nature of tragtdy 
require ? , ' 

In describing diaractera, how should the incidents 
ordered ? 

Are unmixed chaxaetsrs nt for tragedy? 
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the distresses of tbe former, as unmerited, hurt us ; and 
the sufieringv of the latter excite jio compassion. 
Mixed characters afford the hest field for displaying, 
ivithout injuiy to morals, the vicissitudes of hfe. 
They interest us the most deeply ; and their distresses 
are most instructive, "when represented as springing 
out of their own passions, or as originating in some 
weakne^, incident to human nature. 

The Greek tragedies are oAen founded oh mere 
destiny and inevitable misfortunes. Modern tragedy 
^ims at a higher object, and takes^ a wider range ; as 
it shows, the direfufeffectsof ambition, jealousy, love, 
resentment, and of every strong emotion. But of all 
the passions which furnish matter for t^gedy, love has 
most occupied the modem stages. To tne ancient 
theatre, love was almost unknown. This proceeded 
from the national manners of the Greeks, which 
encouraged a greater separation of the sexes, than 
takes place in modern times; and did not admjt 
female actors upon the ancient stage ; a circumstance, 
which operated against the introduction of love stories. 
l^o solia reason, nowever, can be assigned for this 
predominancy of love upon the stage, indeed it not 
only limits the natural extent of tragedy, but degrades 
its maiesty. Mixing it with the great and solemn 
revolutions of human fortune, tends to give tragedy ■ 
the air of gallantry and juvenile entertainment. With- 
out any assistance from love, the drama is capable of 
producing its highest effects upon the mind. 

Besides the arrangement of his subject, and the con- 
duct of his personages, the tragic poet must attend to 
the propriety of his sentiments. These must be 
suited to the characters of the persons, to whom they 
are attributed, and to the situations, in which they are 
placed. It is diiefly in the pathetic parts, that the 

■ I I II ■ I I III , I ..III —^M^ 

What are the Oreek tragedies founded on ? — How does 
mo^«nlk tmgedy aim at a Higher object ? — Is it necessary 
t^& lovei occupy the principal part in tragedy ? 

la whftt ifiawMsr sboold life poet manage ois sentiments ? 
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difficulty and importance of this rule are greatest. 
We go to a tragedy, expecting to be moved ; and, if 
fbe poet cannot reach the heart, he has no tragic 
merit ; and we return cold and disappointed from the 
performance. 

To paint, and to excite passion strongly, are prero- 
g[atives of genius. They require not only ardent scn- 
siibility, but the power of entering deeply into charac- 
ters. It IS here, that candidates for the drama are 
least successful. A man, under the agitation of pas- 
sion, makes known his feelings in the glowing lai^afi^ 
of sensibility. He does not coolly describe what his 
feelings are ; vet this sort of secondaiy description, 
tr^c poets often five us, instead of the primary and 
native lan^age ofpassion. Thus in Addison's Cato, 
when Lucia confesses to Fortius her love^for him, but 
swears that she will never marry him ; Fortius, instead 
of giving way to the lan^age of grief and astonish* 
nent, only describes his feelings ; 

Fix*d in astoninhment, T gaze npon thee. 

Like one just blasted by a stroke fmta heaven, 

Wbo pants for breath, and stiffens yet alive 

In drradAil looks; a monument of wrath. « 

This might have proceeded from a. bystander or an 
indifferent person ; but it is altogether improper in< thie 
mouth of Fortius. Similar to this descriptive language, 
are the unnatural and forced thoughts, which tragic 
poets sometimes employ, to exaggerate the feelings ot 
persons, whom they wish to paint, as strongly moved. 
Thus, when Jane Shore on meeting her husband in 
distress, and finding that he had foiigiven her, calls on 
the rains to ^ive her their drops, and to the springs to 
lend her their streams, that she may have a constant 
supply of tears; we see plainly that it is not Jane 
Shore that speaks; but the poet himself^ who is 

What are prerogatives of genius? — ^What do they !•• 
quire ? — ^How does a man, under the agitation of passioo, 
mnke known his feelings ? 

What is observed of the desctiption df Jane Shor« .'-^ 
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stFainiag^ bis fancy^ and spurring up, his genius to sa^ 
aomethuig uncommonly stroi^ and lively* 

The language of real passion is always plain and 
simple. It abounds in figures that express a disturbed 
and impetuous state of mind, but never employs any 
for parade and embellishment. Thoughts, suggested 
by passion, are natural and obvious; and not the off> 
spring of refinement, subtilty, and wit. Passion nei- 
tner reasons, speculates, nor declaims; its language 
is shoart, broken, and interrupted. The French trage- 
dians deal too much in refinement and declamation. 
The Greek tragedians adhere most to nature, and are 
most pathetic. This, too, is the great excellency ot 
Shakspeare. He exhibits the true language of nature 
and passion. 

Moral sentiments and reflections ought not to recur 
Tcry frequently in tragedy. When unseasonably 
crowded, they lose their effect, and convey an air of 
pedantry. When introduced with propriety, they 
give dignity to the composition. Cardinal Wolsey s 
soliloquy on his fall, is a fine instance of the felicity 
with which they may be employed. Much of the 
merit of Addison's Cato depends on that moral turn 
of thought which distinguishes it. 

The style and ^rersincation of tragedy should be 
free, easy, and varied. English blank verse is happily 
suited to this species of composition. It has sufficient 
majesty, and can descend to the simple and familiar; 
it admits a happy variety of cadency, and is free from 
the constraint and monotony of rhyme. Of the J'reDch 
tragedies it is a great misv>rtune, that they are al wa;^s 
in rhyme. For it fetters the freedom of the tragic 
dialogue, fills it with a languid monotony, and is fatal 
to the power of passion. 

With regard to these splendid comparisons in 

Wh&t is the most suitable language for tragedy ? 
What is said of moral sentiments and reflections ? 
What should be the styles and versification of tragedy ? 
— rWhidi is^ist sd&pted to tr«^eiy,blank verse or rh|n|ss f 
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Aymey and those strings of couplets, with ivfaieh it 
was some time a^o fashionabie to conclude the acts 
of a tragedy, and sometimes the most interesting 
scenes ; they are now laid aside, and regarded n^ 
only as childish ornaments, but as perfect barbarisms* 
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LECTURE XLI. 
GREEK TRAGEDY. 

The plot of Greek tragedy was exceedingly simple ; 
the incidents few ; and the conduct veiy exact with 
ze^rd to the unities of action, time, and place. Ma« 
chmery, or the intervention of gods, was employed ; 
and, what was very faulty, the final unraveling was 
sometimes made to turn upon it. Love, one or two 
instances excepted, was^never admitted into Greek 
tragedy. A vein of morality and religion always 
runs through jt; but they employed, less than the 
moderns, me combat of the passions. Their pk>ts 
were all taken &om the ancient traditionaiy stories ot 
their own nation. • 

Escbylus, the father of Greek tragedy, exhibits 
both the beauties and defects of an early original 
writer. He is bold, nervous, and animated ; but very 
obscure, and di£5icult to be understood. His style id 
highly metaphorical, and often harsh and tumid. He 
_alx>unds in martial ideas and descriptions, has much 
^fire and elevation, and little tenderness. He also de- 
lights in the marveilous^ 

The most masterly of the Greek tragedians is So- 

Ml ■ ■ I ■ I ■ !■ I I III I ■ I ' < I ■ . 

What aro now laid audo as childish ornaments ? . 



"What is the sabject of this lecture f 
What are the author's remarks on Greek tragedy ? 
Who was the father pf Greek tragedy ?— For what is 
Escbylus distinguished f 
Who is the most masterly of the Greek tragedians ?— 
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ticularly Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire. Tbey have 
improved upon the ancients, by introducing more 
incidents, a greater variety of passions, and a fuller 
display of chaiacters. Like the ancients, they excel 
in regularity of conduct; and their -style is poetical 
and elegant. But to an . English taste, they want 
strength and passion, and are too declamatory and 
refined. They seem afraid of being too tragic ; and 
it was the opinion of Voltaire, that, to the perfection 
of tragedy, it is necessary to unite the vehemence 
and action of the English theatre, with the correctness 
and decorum of the French. 

Corneille, the. father of French tragedy, is distin- 
^isbed by mzy'esty of sentiment, and a fruitful ima- 
gination. His genius was rich, but more turned to 
th(^ epic, than the tragic vein. He is magnificent and 
splendid, rather than touching and tender. He is full 
-of declamation, impetuous and extravagant. ^ 

In ttagedy, Racine is superior to Corneille. He 
wants, indeed, the copiousness of Corneille ; but be 
IS free from his bombast, and excels him greatly in 
tenderness. . The beauty of his language and versifi- 
cation is uncommon ; and he has managed his rhymes 
with superior advantage. 

Voltaire is not inferior to his predecessors in the 
drama ; and in one article he has outdone them ; the 
-delicate and interesting situations he has introduced. 
Here lies his chief strength. Like his predecessors, 
however, he is sometimes deficient in force, and 
sometimes too declamatory. His characters, notwith- 
standing, are drawn with spirit, his events are striking, 
and his sentiments elevated. 

Who are the most auccewful French dramatic wrltet*? 
-> -By what meani have they improved upon the anoioBfii i 
By what is Corneille digtinguiahed ? 
What are the comparative merits of Radne f 
What is said of Voltaire? 
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Shocles. He is the most Correct* in the conduct of 
is subjects ; the most just and sublime in bis senti- 
ments. In descriptive talents he is also eminent. 
£uripides is accounted more tender than Sophocles ; 
he is fuller of moral sentiments ; but be is less correct 
in the conduct of bis plays. His expositions of his 
subjects are less artiul ; and the song^s of bis chorus, 
though Teiy poetic, are* less connected with the prin- 
cipal action, than those of Sophocles. Both of them, 
however, have high merit, as tragic poets. Their 
style is elegant and beautiful ; ana their sentiments, 
(oT. the most part, just. They speak with the voice 
of nature ; and in the midst of simplicity, they are 
touching and interesting. 

Theatrical representation, on the stages of Greece 
and Rome, was in many respects very singular, and 
ividely different from that of modern times. The 
songs of the chorus were accompanied by instru- 
mental music ; and the dialogue part bad a modula- 
tion of its own, and mi^ht be set to notes. It has also 
been thought, that on tne Roman stage, the pronounc- 
ing and gesticulating parts were sometimes divided, 
and performed by different actors. The actors in 
tr^eec^ wore a lonff 'robe ; they were raised upon 
cotburnf, and played' in masks ; these masks were 
painted : and the actor, by turning the different pro- 
files, exhibited different emotions to the auditors. 
This contrivance, however, was attended by many^ 
disadvantages. 



FRENCH TRAGEDY. 

Iir the compositions of some French drannatic 
writers, tragedy has appeared with great lustre ; par- 

IVhat are the merits of Sophocles? — ^What is said of 
Euripides ? 

How did theatrical representation on the stagres of 
Greece an4 Rome differ from that of modern times .' 
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ticularly Cornell le, Racine, and Voltaire. They have 
improved upon the ancients, by introducing more 
incidents, a greater variety of passions, and a fuller 
display of chaiacters. Like the ancients, they excel 
in regularity of conduct ; and their style is poetical 
and elegant. But to an . English taste, they want 
strength and passion, and are too declamatory and 
refined. They seem afraid of being too tragic ; and 
it was the o{)inion of Voltaire, that, to the perfection 
of tragedy, it is necessary to unite the vehemence 
and action of the English tneatre, with the correctness 
and decorum of the French. 

Corneille, the. father of French tragedy, is distin- 
'guished by mzy'estjr of sentiment, and a fruitful ima- 
-gination. His genius was rich, but more turned to 
ni(^ epic, than the tragic vein. He is magnificent and 
splendid, rather than touching and tender. He is full 
-of declamation, impetuous and extravagant. 

In tt^agedy, Racine is superior to Corneille. He 
wants, indeed, the copiousness of Corneille ; but he 
IS free from his bombast, and excels him greatly in 
tenderness. . The beauty of his language and versifi- 
cation is uncommon ; and he has managed his rhymes 
with superior advantage. 

Voltaire is not inferior to his predecessors in the 
•drama 4 and in one article he has outdone them ; the 
delicate and interestir^ situations he has introduced. 
Here lies his chief strength. Like his predecessors 
however, he is sometimes deficient in force, ana 
sometimes too declamatory. His characters, notwith- 
standing, are drawn with spirit, his events are strikii^y 
and his sentiments elevated. 

Who are the most «ucce8«ful French dramatic wrltett? 
- -By what means have they improved upon the anoioBfii f 
By what is Corneille distinguished ? 
What are the comparative merits of Racine f . 
What is said of Voltaire? 
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not onljr for OUT benevolence, but f<)r our sensibilify 
The pain of sympathy is also diminished by recol- 
lecting that the distress is not leai ; and by the power 
of action and sentiment, of language and poetry. 

After treating of the acts of a play it is proper to 
notice the scenes. The entrance of a new person 
upon the stage, forms what is called a new scene. ' 
These scenes or successive conversations, should be 
closely connected ; and much of the art of dramatic 
composition consists in maintaining this connexion. 
For this purpose two rules must be observed. 
1. During tne course of one act, the sta^e should never 
be left empty a moment, for this would make a gap in 
the representation. Whenever the stage is evacuated, 
the act is closed. This rule is generally obser\'ed by- 
French tragedians ; but it is much neglected by the 
Ei^lish. 2. No person should come upon the stage, 
or &ave it, without some apparent reason. If this rule 
be neglected, the dramatis persons are little better ' 
than so many puppets; for the drama professes imita- 
tion of real transactions. 

^ To unity of action, critics have added the unities of 
time and place. Unity of place, requires the scene 
never to b% shifted ; that the action of the play con- 
tinue ID the same place where it began. Unity of 
time, strictly taken, requires that the time of the action 
be no longer, than the time allowed for the repre- 
sentation of the play. Aristotle, however, permits the 
action to comprehend a whole day. These rules are 
intended to bring the imitation nearer to reality. 

Among the Greeks- there was no division of acts. 
In modem times the practice has prevailed of sus- 
pending the spectacle some little time between the acts* 
This practice gives latitude to the imagination, aiid 
renders strict confinement to time and place less neccs> 
sary. Upon this account, therefore, too strict an ob- 

How should the *8cenes be conducted ? — What rules 
must t>e observed in order to maintain the connexion ? 
What is required by unity of place, and unity of time f- 
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servance of these unities should not be preferred tp 
higher beauties of execution, nor to the introduction 
orrnore pathetic situations. But transgressions of 
these unities, though they may be often advantageous, 
ought not to be too frequent, nor violent. Hurrying 
the spectator from one distant city to another, or 
making several days or weeks pass during the repre- 
sentation, would shock the imagination too much, and 
therefore cannot be allowed in a dramatic wi iter. 

Having examined dramatic action, we shall now 
attend to the characters, most proper to be exhibited 
in a tragedy. Several critics affirm that the nature 
of tragedy requires the principal personages to be 
always of high or princely rank; as the sufferings of 
such persons seize the heart most forcibly. But this 
is more specious than solid. For the distresses of 
Desderoona, Monimia, and Belvidera, interest us as 
much, as if they had b^en princesses or queens. It is 
sufficient, (hat in tragedy tnere be nothing degrading 
or mean in the personages exhibited. Hi^hrank may 
render the spectacle more splendid; but it is tlie tale 
itself, and the art of the poet, that make it interesting 
and pathetic. 

, In describing his characters, the poet should be 
careful so to order the incidents, which relate to them, 
as to impress the sp^ectators with favourable ideas of 
virtue, and of the divine administration. Pity should be 
raised for the virtuous in distress; and the author 
should studiously beware of making such represen- 
tations of life, as would render virtue an object of 
aversion. 

Unmixed characters, either of good or ill men, are 
not, in the opinion of Aristotle, nt for tragedy. For 

Ought a strict observance of these unities to be pre* 
ferred to higher beauties of execution f * 

What quality of personages does the nature of tragtdy 
require ? , * 

In describing diaractera, how should the incidents 
ordered ? 

Are unmixed chaxaetsre nt for tragedy? 
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the distresses of the former, as unmerited, hurt us ; and 
the sufieringv of the latter excite no compassion. 
Mixed characters afford the hest field for displayir^, 
ivithout injuiy to morals, the vicissitudes of hfe. 
They interest us the most deeply ; and their distresses 
are most instructive, "when represented as sprii^'ng 
out of their own passions, or as originating in some 
weakne^, incident to human nature. 

The Grreek tragedies are oAen founded oh mere 
destiny and inevitable misfortunes. Modern tragedy 
dims at a higher object, and takes a wider range ; as 
it shows, the direful effects of ambition, jealousy, love, 
resentment, and of every strong emotion. But of all 
the passions which furnish matter for t^gedy, love has 
most occupied the modem stages. To tne ancient 
theatre, love was almost unknown. This proceeded 
from the national mariners of the GreeKs, which 
encouraged a greater separation of the sexes, than 
takes place in modern times ; and did not admjt 
female actors upon the ancient stage ; a circumstance, 
which operated against the introduction of love stories. 
l^o solia reason, however, can be assigned for this 
predominancy of love upon the stage. Indeed it not 
only limits the natural extent of tragedy, but degrades 
Its majesty. Mixing it with the great and solemn 
revolutions of human fortune, tends to give tragedy 
the air of gallantry and juvenile entertainment. With- 
out any assistance from love, the drama is capable of 
producing its highest effects upon the mind. 

Besides the arrangement of his subject, and the can- 
duct of his personages, the tragic poet must attend to 
the propriety of his sentiments. These must be 
suitea to the characte):s of the persons, to whom they 
are attributed, and to the situations, in which they are 
placed. It is diiefly in the pathetic parts, that the 
■ . ■ I — • — ' 

What are the Oreek tragedies founded on f — How does 
moj^n^ tnge^ «.im at a Higher object ? — Is it necessary 
tl^tt love, occupy the principal part in tragedy ? 

n whit ifiaaner sboold tiM poet outnage ois sentimeiits ? 
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difficulty and importance of this rule are greatest. 
We go to a tragedy, expecting to be moved ; and, if 
the poet cannot reach the heart, he has no tragic 
merit ; and we return cold and disappointed from the 
performance. 

To paint, and to excite passion strongly, are prero- 
gjatives of genius. They require not only ardent scn- 
si'bility, but the power of entering deeply into charac- 
ters. It is here, that candidates for the drama are 
least successful. A man, under the agitation of pas- 
sion, makes known his feelings in the glowing lai^uafi^ 
of sensibility. He does not coolly describe what bis 
feelings are ; vet this sort of secondaiy description, 
tr^c poets often eive us, instead of the primary and 
native lan^age ofpassion. Thus in Addison's Cato, 
when Lucia confesses to Fortius her love^for him, but 
swears that she will never marry him ; Fortius, instead 
of giving way to the lan^age of grief and astonish- 
nent, only describes his feelings ; 

Flx'd in astoniahment, I gaze Dpon thee. 

Like one Just blasted 1^ a atroke frran heaven, 

Who pants for breath, and stlfifens yet alive 

In drradAil looks; a monument of wmtb. « 

m 

This might have proceeded from a bystander or an 
indifferent person ; but it is altogether improper in the 
mouth of Fortius. Similar to this descriptive language, 
are the unnatural and forced thoughts, which tragic 
poets sometimes employ, to exaggerate the feelings ot 
persons, whom they wish to paint, as strongly moved. 
Thus, when Jane Shore on meeting her husband in 
distress, and finding that he had foii^iven her, calls on 
the rains to ^ve her their drops, and to the springs to 
lend her their streams, that she may bav.e a constant 
^pply of tears ; we see plainly that it is not Jane 
Shore that speaks; but the poet himself^ who is 



What are prerogatives of genius f — ^What do they 
quire ? — ^How does a man, under the agitation of passioo, 
mnke known his feelings ? 

What is observed of the description of Jane Shorft ?«<• 



most in comedies of character. Such are tlie capital 
pieces of Moliere. The English have inclinea to 
comedies of intrigue. Such are the plays of Cod- 
ereve ; and in general there is more story, action^ and 
Bustle in English, than in French comedy. 

The perfection of comedy is to be found in a proper 
mixture of these two kinds. Mere conversation with- 
CAit an interesting story, is insipid. There should evel* 
be so much intri^e, as to excite both fears and 
wishes. The incidents should be striking, and afibrd 
a proper field for the exhibition of character. The 
piece, however, should not be overchaiiged with 
intrigue ; for this would be to convert a comedy into 
a novel. 

With respect to characters it is a common error of 
comic writers, to carry them much beyond real life ; 
indeed it is veiy difficult to hit the precise pointy 
where wit ends, and buffoonery begins. The come- 
dian may exaggerate ; but good sense must teach him 
where to stop. 

In comedy there ought to be a clear distinction in 
characters. The contrast of characters, however, bv 
pairs, and by opposites, is too theatrical and affectea. 
It is the perfection of art to conceal art. A masterly 
writer gives us his characters, distinguished rather b^ 
such shades of diversity, as are commonly found m 
society, than marked by such oppositions as are sel- 
dom brought into actual contrast in. any of the circum- 
stances of life. 

The style of comedy ought to be pure, lively, and 
elegant, generally, imitating the tone of polite conver- 
sation, and never descending into gross expressions. 
Rhyme is not suitable to comic composition : for what 
has poetry to do with the conversation of men lo 
common life ? The current of the dialogue should be 

In what is the perfbction of comedy to be found f 
What ii a common error of comic writers ? 
How does a masterly writer give ui his <^araeten ? . 
What ought to be the style of comfedj ? 
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easjr without pertness, and genteel without flippftncy. 
The wit should never be studied, nor unseasonable. 

ANCIENT COMEDY. 

The ancient comedy was an avowed satire against 
particular persons, broug^ht upon the stage by name, 
ouch are the plays of Aristophanes ; and compositions 
of so singular a nature illustrate well the turbulent and 
licentious state of- Athens. The most illustrious per- 
sonages, generals, and maffistrates, were then made 
the subjects of comedy, vivacity, satire, and buf- 
foonery, are the characteristics of Aristophanes. On 
many occasions he displays genius and force; but his 
performances give us no high idea of the attic taste 
9>r wit in his age. His ridicule is extravagant ; his 
wit farcical^ his personal railleiy cruel and biting ; and 
his obscenity intolerable. 

Soon after the age of Aristophanes, the liberty of 
attacking persons by name, on the staffe, was pro- 
hibited b^ law. Tbe middle comedy then took its 
rise. Living persons were still attached, but under 
6ctitious names. Of these pieces we have no remains. 
They were succeeded by the new comedy; when it 
became, as it is now, the business of the stage to 
exhibit manners and characters, but not those of par* 
iicular persons. , The author of this kind, most cele- 
brated among tlie Greeks, was Menander;^ but his 
writings are perished. 

Of the new comedy of the ancients, the only remains 
are the j^lays of Plautus and Terence. The first is 
eminent lor the vi$ cottlica^ and for an expressive 
phraseology. He bears, however, many marks of tbe 

What was the ancient coroedy ? — What are the cha- 
racteristics of Aiietophaues r — ^What is said of his per- 
formances ? 

What change took place in comedy after the age of 
Aristopbanos ? 

What is said of Plautos f 
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rudeness of the dramatic art, in bis time. He has too 
much low wit and scurrility ; and is by far too quaint 
and full of conceit. He has more yariety and more 
force than Terence,; and his characters are strongly 
marked, though sometimes coarsely. 

Terence is polished, delicate, and elegant. His 
stj^le is a model of the most pure and graceful Latinit^. 
His dialogue is always correct and decent ; and his 
relations have a picturesque and beautiful simplicity. 
His morality is in general unexceptionable ; his situa- 
tions are interesting; and many ofhis sentiments touch 
the heart. . He may be considered as the founder of 
serious comedy. In sprightliness and strength he is 
deficient. There' is a sameness in his characters and 

Slots ; and he is said to have been inferior to Menan- 
er, whom he copied. To form a perfect comic 
author, the spirit and fire of Flautus ougnt to be united 
with the gprace and correctness of Terence. 



SPANISH COMEDY. 

The most prominent object in modem comedy is 
the Spanish theatre. The chief comedians of Spain 
are Lopez de V^ga, Guillen, and Calderon. The 
first, who is the most famous of them, wrote above a 
thousand plays ; and was infinitely more irregular than 
Shakspeare. He totally disregarded the three unities, 
and eveiy established rule of dramatic writing. One 
play often includes many years, and even the whole 
life of a man. The scene, during the first act, is in 
Spain ; the next in Italy ; and the third in Africa. His 

glays are chiefly historical; and are a mixture of 
eroic speeches, serious incidents, war and slaughter, 
ridicule and buffoonery. He jumbles together Chris- 

— ■ r^ ■ ■ 

What were the excellences of Terence ? ■ 
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What is the most prominent object in modem comedy i 
— Who are the chief comedians of Spain .' — ^What is said 
of Lopei de Vega? 
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tianity and pagaDisiDy virtues and vicesy angels and 
gods. Notwitnstanding his faults, he possessed eeniuSy 
and great force of imagination. Many of his charac- 
ters are well painted; many of his situations are 
Happy ; and from the source of his rich invention, dra- 
matic veriters of other natioas have frequently drawn 
their materials. 



FRENCH COMEDY. 

The comic theatre of France is allowed to be cor- 
rect, chaste, and decent. The comic author in whom 
the French glory most, is Moliere. In the judgment 
of French critics he has nearly reached the summit 
of perfection in his art. Nor is this the decision of 
mere partiality. Moliere is the satirist only of vice 
ftnd folly. His characters were peculiar to his own 
times ; and, in general, his ridicule was justly directed. , 
His comic powers were ^reat ; and his pleasantry is 
always innocent. His Misanthrope and Tartuife are 
in verse, and constitute a kind of ai&^ni6ed comedy, in 
which vice is exposed \w the style of eleg:ant and 
polite satire. In nis prose comedies, there is a pro- 
fusi6n of ridicule ; but the poet never gives alarm to 
modesty, nor casts contempt on virtue. With these 
hi^h qualities, however, considerable defectis are 
mm^Ied. In unravelling his plots he is unhappy ; as 
this- is frequently brought on with too little prepara* 
tion, and in an improbable manner. In his verse 
comedies he is not always sufficiently interesting^; 
and he is too full of long speeches. In his risible 
pieces in prose, he is too farcical. But, upon the 
whole, it may be affirmed, that feW writers ever 
attained so perfectly the true end oil comedy. His 
TartufTe and Avare are his two capital productions. 

What is the character of the comic theatre of France ? 
•—In what comic author do the Frencih most glory ?— In 
what is Moliere most distinguished ?-*What are hit 
dailects? 

23 
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ENGLISH COBIEDT. 

From the English theatre is naturaHy expected a 
ereater yariety of ori|^Dal characters in comedy, and 
bolder strokes of wit and humour, than ffom any 
other modem stage. Humour is in some degree 
peculiar to England. The freedom of the govern- 
ment and the unrestrained liberty of English manners, 
are favourable to humour and sii^larity of character. 
In France, the influence of a despotic court spreads 
uniformity over the nation. Hence comedy has a 
more amplified and a freer veir^in Britain than in 
France. But it is to be regretted, that the comic 
spirit of Britain is often disgraced by indecency and 
licentiousness. 

The first age, however, of English comedy was 
not infected by this spirit. The plays of Shakspeare 
and Ben Jonson have no immoral tendency. The 
comedies bf the former display a strong, creative 
genius ; but are irregular in conduct. They are sin- 
gularly rich in characters and manners; but often 
descend to please the mob. Jonson is more regular, 
but stiff and pedantic ; though not void of dramatic 
genius. Much fancy and invention, and many £ne 
passages, are found in the plays o( Beaumont and 
Fletcher. But, in general, they abound in romantic 
incidents, unnatural diaracters, and coarse allusions. 

Change of manners has rendered the comedies of 
the last age obsolete. For it is the exhibition of pre^ 
vailing modes and dharacters, that gives a charm to 
comedy* Thus Flautus was antiquated to the Romans 
in the da^ of Augustus. But, to the honour of Shaks- 
peare, his Falst^ is still admired, and his Meny 
Wives of Windsor read with pleasure. 

Why if thore expected a greater variety of original 
characters in comedy from the Engliiili than the French 
theatre ? — ^What is to be regretted ? 

What is said of the comedies of Shakspeare a&d^Jon* 
Mon ?— What of Beaumont aitd Fletcher ? 

What is that which gives a charm to comedy ? 



- Afkr the restoration of Charles 11. the licentious* 
ness which pointed the court and nation, seized upon 
comedy. The rake became the predominent cha- 
racter. Ridicule was thrown upon chastity and so- 
briety. At the end of the play, indeed, the rake 
becomes a sober man ; but through the performance 
he is a fine gentleman, and ejdiibits a picture of the 

gleasurable enjoyments of life. This spirit of comec^ 
ad the worst effect on youth of both sexes, and con- 
tinued to the days of George II. 

In the comedies of Diy&n, there are man^r strokes 
of genius ; but he is hasty and careless. As his object 
was to please, he followed the current of the times, 
and gave way to indelicacy and licentiousness. His 
indecency was, at times, so gross, as to occasion a 
prohibition of his plays on the stage. 
I After Dryden, nourished Gibber, Wnbuiigh, Far- 
quhar, and Uongreve. Gibber has sprightliness and 
a pert vivacity ; but his incidents are so forced and 
Unnatural, diat his performances have all sunk into 
cbscurity, excepting^ The Gareless Husband, and The 
. rovoked HusbandT Of these, the first is remarkable 
ibr the easy politeness of the dialogue ; and it is tole- 
rably moral in its conduct. The latter, in which 
Gibber was assisted by Vanburgb, is perhaps the best 
comedy in the English language ; and even to this it 
may be objected, that it has a double plot. Its cha- 
racters, however, are natural, and it abounds with 
fine painting and happy strokes of humour. 
. of late years a sensible reformation has taken place 
in EnglisD comedy. Our writers of comedy now 
appear ashamed of the indecency of their predeces- 

What took place in playi after the refltoration of 
Charlet 11..^ — ^What offset had this tpirit of comedy, and 
how long did it continue ? 

What is said of Dryden's comedies ? 

What comic writers flouxished after Dryden ?— What 
is observed of Gibber ? 

What reformation in cdmedy has taken place of latt 
years ? 
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. ion. They may be inferior to Farquhar and Coo- 
greve in spirit, ease, and wit ; but they have the 
merit of being far more innocent and moral. 

To the French stage we 'are much indebted for this 
reformation. The introduction within a few yean of 
a graver comedy in France, called the serious or tender 
comedy, has attracted the attention and approbatioD 
of our writers. Gayety and ridicule are not excluded 
from this species of comedy ; but it lays the chief 
stress on tender and interesting situations. It is senti- 
mental, and touches the heart. It pleases not so 
qnuch by the laughter it excites, as by the tears of 
affection and joy which it draws forth. 

This form of comedy was opposed in France, as an 
uqjustifiable innovation. It was olgected by criticst 
that it was not founded on laughter and ridicule ; but 
k is not necessary that all comedies be fqrmed^on one 
precise model. Some may be gay ; some serious.: 
and some may partake of both qualities. Serious and 
tender comedy has no right to exclude gayety and 
ridicule from the stage. There are materials for 
both ; and the stdge is richer for the innovation. In 
general, it may be considered as a mark of increasing 
politeness and refinement, when those theatrical exhi- 
bitions become fashionable, which are free irom inde- 
licate sentiment and an immoral tendency* 

To what are the English indebted for this reformation ? 
-—What kind of comedy has been introduced In France ? 
•—What are the peculiarities of this species of comedy ? 

Was this form of eomedv approved in France ? — For 
what reason .'—What may be considered a mark of in- 
creasing politeness and refinement ? 
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